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MESSAGE FROM THE EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


WIRELESS LANS AND SMART HOMES 


elcome to our December issue of 

IEEE Wireless Communications. 

This issue covers wireless LANs 
and smart homes, two topics in our field 
receiving a great amount of attention. 
Wireless LANs have emerged as a main- 
stream networking technology in enterpris- 
es, homes, and recently in public areas. In 
late ’80s and early 90s, wireless LANs 
were considered mostly experimental tech- 
nologies looking for markets and applica- 
tion areas. Today, in contrast to a decade 
ago, they are viewed as an alternative to 
3G data networking and drive considerable 
business opportunities in a number of mar- 
kets. Several events and emerging tech- 


nologies have contributed to this. First of all, standards 
have matured, and there has been increased focus on 
interoperability. Here IEEE 802.11 and lately 802.15 
working groups have especially contributed to progress. 


MAHMOUD 
NAGHSHINEH 


Moreover, many networking products and 
services have paid a lot of attention to 
internetworking of wireless LANs and 
wired (mostly Ethernet) LANs, as well as 
solving the immediate security and net- 
work management problems. More impor- 
tant, the cost of technology has decreased 
about an order of magnitude in a very sim- 
ilar fashion to the affordability and cost of 
technology reduction that helped Ethernet 
adoption in the past. As a result, enter- 
prise chief information officers find wire- 
less LANs offering a strong value 
proposition as far as return on investment. 
in usability, reduction of wiring costs, and 
operations management. This has given 


rise to accelerated adoption of wireless LANs in enterpris- 
es and office environments. The other very important fac- 
tor in adoption of wireless technologies has been the 
proliferation of Internet access. This has been a key driver 
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FROM THE EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


of wireless technologies, mostly in consumer spaces. In 
addition, emerging VPN standards and secure tunnel pro- 
tocols, and accelerated access availability and affordability 
from Internet service providers have simplified wireless 
access by enterprise workers, their customers, and con- 
sumers. We also need to keep in mind that there is has 
been a lot of support from the mainstream operating sys- 
tems, and networking middleware in mobile and portable 
devices to support easy access to wireless networks. As a 
result, wireless access in a true sense of anywhere, any- 
time has become a reality and a mainstream paradigm for 
access in enterprises, public areas, and homes. 

There is a lot of progress in this area. But this is not 
the end, but rather really the beginning of a mainstream 
technology. There are many efforts to offer higher speeds 
in higher bands, and many standards underway to pave 
the path for such higher speeds and new applications such 
as packetized voice and multimedia. Another very impor- 
tant standard in the wireless access field is its extension 
into personal area networking (PAN). Through Bluetooth 
Special Interest Group (SIG) and IEEE 802.15 we are 
witnessing widespread support for wireless PANs. This is 
mainly driven by smart phones and PDAs. While there is 
much debate in industry and academia about positioning 
of Bluetooth and wireless LANs, I think we need to look 
at wireless PANs and LANs as two sides of the same coin. 
Both technologies have strong value propositions and 
need to be focused on their very different application sce- 
narios. The whole wireless space (PANs, LANs, and cellu- 
lar or WANs) suffers from the fact that there are a 
number of diverse access technologies with overlapping 
application scenarios. Through development of multiband 
access technologies, reconfigurable radio systems, and 
other innovative methods, we must reach a point where 
the specificity of wireless access is hidden from users in a 
similar way to how modem access over telephone lines 
works today. 

Given the above-mentioned progress in affordability, 
usability, and proliferation of the infrastructure, and sup- 
porting features in device hardware and software, we are 
witnessing an expansion of wireless technologies and 
applications in smart homes. This expansion is really hap- 
pening on two fronts. First, the access technology is being 
expanded into a number of other technologies such as 
phone and power lines. Second, there are efforts to 
extend the usage model beyond “traditional” mobile com- 
puting devices and phones into consumer electronics and 
many other elements of the home environment. In the 
smart home field, there are numerous research projects, a 
few commercial offerings, and a number of industry stan- 
dards in place to define a framework for carrier technolo- 
gies, media access methods, interoperability, lightweight 
Internet protocols, and new distributed applications. This 
expansion is certainly far broader and more complicated 
than what happened in the wireless LAN space. On one 


hand, this is simpler since there is already an established 
framework based on wireless LANs and PANs to build 
on. On the other hand, many new standards need to be 
defined, technologies need to reach maturity and afford- 
ability, and operating systems, embedded software, and 
applications need to provide the necessary support and 
usability for smart homes to become mainstream. In my 
opinion, the driving applications and usability issues need 
to be focused on and staged in order to build momentum 
behind smart home technologies. 

This issue of Wireless Communications is organized in 
two sections. The Wireless LANs section is organized by 
Benny Bing, Chris Heegard, and Bob Heile. The Smart 
Homes section is organized by Sajal Das and Diane Cook. 
You will find a number of papers that cover key technolo- 
gies, protocols, applications, and infrastructure topics. 
They address many issues discussed above and offer dif- 
ferent viewpoints on important topics and the future. I 
would like to thank our guest editors for their great con- 
tribution and effort in putting this issue together. Also 
many thanks to many authors who submitted their papers 
in response to our calls for papers. 

This issue is also my last issue as Editor-in-Chief. 
Words fall short in describing my gratitude to many who 
served as guest editors, and technical editors, authors, and 
editorial staff and production at IEEE Communications 
Society. This has been one of the most gratifying team 
experiences of my research career. The last three years 
have been great for me to serve as Editor-in-Chief of this 
magazine. It has been a tremendous opportunity to serve 
our magazine readers and the entire community by foster- 
ing presentation and publication of the latest research 
ideas, many detailed surveys and overviews, as well as 
numerous papers on architectures, technologies, applica- 
tions, and services in the wireless area. I am very humbled 
and honored by all the support and encouragement I have 
been given. I am especially grateful to Mischa Schwartz, 
Anthony Acampora, past Editors-in-Chief Hamid Ahmadi 
and Tom LaPorta, past and present editorial board direc- 
tors, especially Mark Karol and Jim Kurose, IEEE Com- 
munications Society staff, especially Sue Lange, Cathy 
Kemelmacher, Joseph Milizzo, and Jack Howell, and 
finally, senior leadership and many colleagues at IBM 
Research. 

Now it is time to hand off to Michele Zorzi, Editor-in- 
Chief starting in 2003. I have great confidence in Michele 
and I know he will be great in this position. He has been 
with our magazine as a technical editor since 1996, and 
has served as associate EIC for the past year. As we 
“wireless people” know, it had better be a soft handoff or 
you lose the connection! We have a very soft handoff pre- 
pared that will preserve the continuity of the magazine 
and its tradition, and grow it into new dimensions. Michele 
will take it from here. 

Have a happy and healthy season! 
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AMobility Increases the Capacity 


of Ad Hoc Wireless Networks 


M. Grossglauser and D.N.C. Tse, 
IEEE/ACM Transactions on Network- 
ing, 10(4), 477-486, August 2002. 

A fundamental characteristic of mobile 
wireless networks is the time variation of 
the channel strength of the underlying 
communication links. The impact of such 
time variation on the design of wireless 
networks permeates throughout the lay- 
ers, ranging from coding and power con- 
trol at the physical layer to cellular 
handoff and coverage planning at the 
network layer. To cope with the time 
variation, an important means is the use 
of diversity in time, frequency, and space. 
Clever deployment of diversity in mobile 
ad hoc networks can enhance the trans- 
mission quality, hence the capacity. This 
paper focuses on the study of the capaci- 
ty of ad hoc wireless networks, which is 
constrained by the mutual interference of 
concurrent transmissions between nodes. 
The authors study a model of an ad hoc 
network where 1 mobile nodes commu- 
nicate in random source-dSestination 
pairs and examine the per-session 
throughput for applications with loose 
delay constraints, such that the topology 
changes over the timescale of packet 
delivery. Under this assumption, the per- 
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user throughput is shown to increase dra- 
matically when nodes are mobile rather 
than fixed. This improvement is achieved 
by exploiting a form of multiuser diversi- 
ty via packet relaying. This paper com- 
plements well the paper by Gupta and 
Kumar (“The Capacity of Wireless Net- 
works,” JEEE Transactions on Informa- 
tion Theory, 46, 388-404, March 2000), 
where all nodes are assumed to be fixed. 


A SPINS: Security Protocols for 


Sensor Networks 


A. Perrig, R. Szewezyk, J.D. Tygar, V. 
Wen, and D.E. Culler, ACM Wireless Net- 
works, 8(5), 521-534, September 
2002. 


Wireless sensor networks have received 
intensive attention in the last few years; 
it is envisioned that self-organizing sen- 
sors will be widely deployed in the near 
future. While much research has focused 
on making these networks feasible and 
useful, security has received little atten- 
tion. In this paper, the authors present a 
suite of security protocols that are opti- 
mized for sensor networks: SPINS. 
SPINS has two secure building blocks: 
SNEP (Secure Network Encryption Pro- 
tocol) and mTESLA (the “micro” ver- 
sion of TESLA). SNEP provides data 
confidentiality, two-party data authenti- 
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cation, and evidence of data freshness 
with low overhead, while mTESLA pro- 
vides authenticated broadcast for severe- 
ly resource-constrained environments. 
The above protocols have been imple- 
mented and shown to be practical even 
on minimal hardware: the performance 
of the protocol suite easily matches the 
data rate of the sensor networks, and 
the protocol suite can be used for build- 
ing higher-level protocols. 


A A Composable Framework for 
Secure Multi-Modal Access to Internet 


Services from Post-PC Devices 


J. Ross, J. L. Hill, M. Y. Chen, A. D. 
Joseph, D. E. Culler, and E. A. Brewer, 
Mobile Networks and Applications, 
7(5), 389-406, October 2002. 

The post-PC revolution is bringing infor- 
mation access to a wide range of devices 
beyond the desktop, such as public 
kiosks, and mobile devices like cellular 
telephones, PDAs, and voice-based vehi- 
cle telematics. However, existing 
deployed Internet services are geared 
toward the secure rich interface of pri- 
vate desktop computers. In this paper, 
the authors propose the use of an infras- 
tructure-based secure proxy architecture 
to bridge the gap between the capabili- 
ties of post-PC devices and the require- 
ments of Internet services. By combining 
generic content and security transforma- 
tion functions with service-specific rules, 
the architecture decouples device capa- 
bilities from service requirements, and 
simplifies the addition of new devices 
and services. Security and protocol 
specifics are abstracted into reusable 
components. Moreover, the architecture 
offers the ability to deal with untrusted 
public Internet access points by fine- 
grained control over the content and 
functionality exposed to the esnd device, 
as well as support for using trusted and 
untrusted devices in tandem. 


AEnergy-Efficient Broadcast and Mul- 


ticast Trees in Wireless Networks 

J. E. Wieselthier, G. D. Nguyen, and 
A. Ephremides, ACM Mobile Networks 
and Applications, 7(6), 481-492, 
December 2002. 

The wireless networking environment 
presents formidable challenges to the 
study of broadcasting and multicasting 
problems. In this paper, the authors focus 
on the problem of multicast tree con- 
struction, and introduce and evaluate 
algorithms for tree construction in infras- 
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tructureless all-wireless applications. The 
performance metric used to evaluate 
broadcast and multicast trees is energy 
efficiency, and the Broadcast Incremen- 
tal Power (BIP) algorithm is developed 
and adapted to multicast operation by 
introducing the Multicast Incremental 
Power (MIP) algorithm. These algo- 
rithms exploit the broadcast nature of 
wireless communication environments, 
and address the need for energy-efficient 
operation. It has been shown that these 
algorithms provide better performance 
than algorithms that have been devel- 
oped for link-based wired environments. 


Almplementing Automatic Location 
Update for Follow-Me Database Using 


VoIP and Bluetooth Technologies 


Y.B. Lin, H. Y. Cheng, Y. H. Cheng, 
and P. Agrawal, IEEE Transactions on Com- 
puters, Special Issue on Data Management 
Systems and Mobile Computing, 51(10), 
1154-1168, October 2002. 


Personal Number (PN) service or Fol- 
low-Me service allows a user to access 
telecommunications services with any ter- 
minal in any location within the service 
area. To provide this feature, the PN 
user needs to manually register with a 
phone number every time he/she enters a 
new location. If a user forgets to register 
the new phone number, the incoming 
calls will be misrouted. To provide user- 
friendly PN service, the authors proposes 
an Automatic Follow-me Service (AFS) 
that automatically updates the PN 
records in the Follow-me database. The 
proposed scheme can easily be integrated 
with the existing Follow-me database to 
automate the PN services offered by dif- 
ferent service providers. The authors 
show how the AFS is implemented by 
using voice over IP (VoIP) and Blue- 
tooth technologies. Detailed perfor- 
mance evaluation is carried out through 
an analytical approach as well as simula- 
tion, and demonstrates how the design 
parameter polling frequency is chosen to 
optimize the AFS performance. 


A General Modeling and Performance 
Analysis for Location Management 


in Wireless Mobile Networks 


Y. Fang, IEEE Transactions on Computers, 
Special Issue on Data Management 
Systems and Mobile Computing, 51(10), 
1169-1181, October 2002. 

Location management plays a signifi- 
cant role in the current and the future 
wireless mobile networks in effectively 
delivering services to the mobile users 
on the move. Many schemes have been 


proposed and investigated extensively 
in the past. However, most perfor- 
mance analyses were carried out either 
under simplistic assumptions on some 
time variables or via simulations. In 
this paper, the author presents a new 
analytical approach to investigate the 
trade-off (cost) analysis for location 
management schemes under fairly gen- 
eral assumption (all time variables are 
assumed to be generally distributed). 
The author focuses on two specific 
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location management schemes, Point- 
er Forwarding Scheme (PFS) and 
Two-Location Algorithm (TLA), and 
presents analytical formulae for the 
total costs, which are easy to compute. 
Numerical results show that the tradi- 
tional approximate exponential model- 
ing for some time variables may lead 
to wrong decisions in the trade-off 
analysis while the analytical results 
presented in this paper can easily be 
applied to obtain the correct decision. 
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WIRELESS LANS 


ireless local area net- 

works emerged from 

near disaster in the 
mid-’90s to become one of 
today’s driving wireless tech- 
nologies, delivering high data 
rates on unlicensed spectrum for 
both the enterprise and the 
home. 

The fact that U.S. megas- 
tores such as Starbucks and 
Sears are deploying wireless LANs shows how prevalent the 
technology has now become. However, there are several major 
wireless LAN standards (802.11a, 802.11b, and most recent- 
ly 802.11g) operating on different frequency bands (2.4 and 
5 GHz), and it is unclear which technology will eventually 
prevail, or whether combo solutions involving combined 
standards are required. With new wireless personal devices 
involving Bluetooth starting to gain traction commercially, 
the wireless world continues to create difficult options for both 
end users and service providers. 

Wireless LANs provide high-speed, cable-free access pri- 
marily for indoor environments. A substantial portion of 
the cost of LAN deployment is in interconnecting end-user 
devices, which many networking experts acknowledge can some- 
times exceed the cost of computer hardware and software. 
A wireless LAN removes the labor and material costs inher- 
ent in wiring. It also offers the flexibility to reconfigure or 
add more nodes to the network without much planning 
effort and the cost of recabling, thereby making future upgrades 
inexpensive and easy. The ability to add new mobile com- 
puting devices quickly is another main consideration for choos- 
ing awireless LAN. Thus, the proliferation of cheaper, smaller, 
and more powerful portable notebook computers has 
fueled tremendous growth in the wireless LAN industry in 
recent years. 

A wireless LAN need not transfer purely data traffic. It 
can also support packetized voice transmission. People 
today are spending huge amounts of money, even from 
office to office, calling on cellular phones. With a wireless LAN 
infrastructure, it costs them much less than it does using 
cellular phones or any other equipment. A more compelling 
use of wireless LANs is in overcoming the inherent limita- 
tions of wireless WANs. Current 3G wireless data rates go 
up to 2 Mb/s only with restricted mobility, whereas wireless 
LANs offer data rates of up to 54 Mb/s and operate on unli- 
censed frequency bands. This has led to some technologists pre- 
dicting that eventually we are more likely to see dense 
urban broadband wireless LANs that are linked together 
into one network than widespread use of high-powered 
WAN handsets cramming many bits into expensive and nar- 
row slices of radio spectrum. 

The articles in this special issue focus on the state-of-the- 
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art technologies in wire- 
less LAN research. They 
cover a very broad scope, 
including all key layers 
of the network hierar- 
chy. The first two arti- 
cles deal with physical layer 
research. The article “Co- 
Channel Interference 
Cancellation Based on 
MIMO OFDM Systems” 
by Luca Giangaspero er al. demonstrates how multiple 
input multiple output (MIMO) systems can be exploited for 
broadband wireless indoor applications. Two MIMO 
OFDM.-based systems, Wind-Flex and Ubiquitous Antenna, 
are considered. The authors aim to increase the system 
capacity of both systems using different approaches: 
increasing the single link data rate and increasing the num- 
ber of users in the entire system. The next article, “Reduced 
Dimension Space-Time Processing for Multi-Antenna 
Wireless Systems” by Jens Jelitto and Gerhard Fettweis, 
introduces and evaluates a new space-time processing con- 
cept that reduces the signal dimension space at the receiver 
by exploiting spatial correlation properties of received sig- 
nals. Since the antenna signals are treated as independent 
signal components when they arrive at the receiver, the pro- 
posed technique involves no special assumptions concern- 
ing the structure of the antenna. Furthermore, no feedback 
information is required at the transmitter. Although the 
new concept is studied in the context of single transmit and mul- 
tiple receive antennas, it does not prevent the application of 
multiple transmit antennas or multiple data streams commonly 
applied in space-time coding schemes. 

For radio LANs, sharing of bandwidth is essential 
because radio spectrum is not only expensive but also inher- 
ently finite. This is in contrast to wired networks, where 
bandwidth can be increased arbitrarily by adding extra 
cables. However, the broadcast nature of the wireless link poses 
a difficult problem for multiple access in that the success of 
a transmission is no longer independent of other transmis- 
sion. To make a transmission successful, interference must 
be avoided or at least controlled. Otherwise, multiple trans- 
missions may lead to collisions and corrupted signals. A 
multiple access (or medium access control) protocol is required 
to resolve these access contentions among nodes and transform 
a broadcast wireless LAN into a logical point-to-point network. 
In “Adequacy between Multimedia Application Requirements 
and Wireless Protocols Features,” the authors describe and 
compare the medium access control mechanisms in the 
IEEE 802.11, Bluetooth, HomeRF, and HIPERLAN stan- 
dards. In order to support multimedia applications, the authors 
suggest service differentiation and traffic classes to be provided 
by the underlying wireless network. To achieve these goals, 
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a priority-based multiple access protocol and the efficient man- 
agement of different traffic queues are required. 

The use of the Internet over mobile devices is becoming 
increasingly pervasive. However, a well-known problem for 
TCP connections over wireless links is that errors intro- 
duced by the wireless channel interfere with the TCP proto- 
col, which operates well on a reliable physical link. Several 
methods to optimize TCP transmission over 802.11b wire- 
less LANs are discussed in the article “Vertical Optimiza- 
tion of Data Terminals for Mobile Wireless Terminals,” 
including improvements in power consumption, through- 
put, delay, and jitter. The performance improvements 
require modifications only on the mobile device, thereby allow- 
ing improved performance even when a mobile terminal roams 
into different wireless LANs. 

The free-space wireless link is more susceptible to eaves- 
dropping, fraud, and unauthorized transmission than its 
wired counterpart. Unauthorized people can tap the radio 
signal from anywhere within range. If someone sets a 
mobile terminal within a wireless coverage area to transmit 
packets endlessly, all other clients are prevented from trans- 
mitting, thus bringing the network down. 

Being an open medium with no precise bounds makes it 

“impractical to apply physical security like in wired networks. 
Nevertheless, several security mechanisms can be used to 
prevent unauthorized access of data transmitted over a 
wireless LAN. The article “Your 802.11 Wireless Network 
has No Clothes” by William Arbaugh et al., discusses the 
flaws in the security mechanisms used by most access points 
supporting the IEEE 802.11 wireless standard. A key man- 
agement system based on the Dynamic Host Configuration 
Protocol (DHCP) for mobile terminals as well as a higher-layer 
authentication system and the use of a higher-layer trans- 
port mechanism (e.g., IPSec) are proposed and evaluated. The 
combination of these mechanisms provides a robust interim 
solution until hardware supporting the new standards is 
deployed. 

Being layer 2 technologies, wireless LANs offer limited Inter- 
net roaming capabilities and global user management features, 
including billing and identification features. The final arti- 
cle, “Cellular Access Control and Charging for Mobile 
Operator Wireless Local Area Networks” by Henry Haveri- 
nen, Jouni Mikkonen, and Timo Takamaki, describes a sys- 
tem that efficiently combines wireless LAN access with the 
widely deployed Global System for Mobile Communica- 
tions/General Packet Radio Service (GSM/GPRS) roaming 
‘infrastructure. In addition, the architecture exploits GSM 


authentication, SIM-based user management, and secured 
billing mechanisms. This gives the cellular operator a major 
competitive advantage over Internet service providers who have 
neither a large mobile customer base nor a cellular-type 
roaming service. While service management, user trust, and 
global roaming are key factors in justifying the architecture pre- 
sented, we also note the critical role assumed by the Exten- 
sible Authentication Protocol (EAP) in ensuring network 
security. The proposed architecture is currently being com- 
mercialized and is generic enough to be used on any access net- 
work that supports EAP. 

The guest editors are grateful to the authors and review- 
ers for their hard work in ensuring that some very fine arti- 
cles are published in this feature topic. It is hoped that the 
articles will stimulate more innovative research in this 
important subject area. 
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MIMO systems are 
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across the wireless 
industry as they 
appear to be a key 
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wireless generations. 
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ABSTRACT 


This article deals with the exploitation of multi- 
ple input multiple output (MIMO) systems for 
broadband wireless indoor applications. Two sys- 
tems, the Wind-Flex and Ubiquitous Antenna, 
are considered. Both aim to increase the system 
capacity by different approaches, to increase the 
single link data rate and the number of users in 
the whole system, respectively. Computer simu- 
lation results show the effectiveness of both 
MIMO systems. 


INTRODUCTION 


The development of wireless communication sys- 
tems for high-bit-rate data transmission and 
high-quality information exchange between ter- 
minals is becoming one of the new challenging 
targets in telecommunications research. The 
market demand for broadband multimedia ser- 
vices, ubiquitous networking, and Internet access 
via portable devices is expected to grow enor- 
mously, pushing the development of modem and 
system architectures for high-bit-rate transmis- 
sion. Multiple input multiple output (MIMO) 
systems are currently stimulating considerable 
interest across the wireless industry because they 
appear to be a key technology for future wireless 
generations. 

An (N,M)-MIMO wireless system can be gen- 
erally defined as a MIMO system in which N sig- 
nals are transmitted by N antennas at the same 
time using the same bandwidth and, thanks to 
effective processing at the receiver side based on 
the M received signals by M different antennas, 
is able to distinguish the different transmitted 
signals. The processing at the receiver is essen- 
tially efficient co-channel interference cancella- 
tion on the basis of the collected multiple 
information. 

This permits improving system capacity 
whether the interest is to increase the single link 
data rate or increase the number of users in the 
whole system. The Wind-Flex MIMO and the 


Ubiquitous Antenna System are examples of 
these different ways to exploit MIMO properties. 

For the Wind-Flex MIMO system [1], the tar- 
get is to increase the capacity of a single link. 
The single user transmitter (Tx) and receiver 
(Rx) are equipped with N and M antennas, 
respectively. The basic idea is to usefully exploit 
the multipath rather than mitigate it, considering 
the multipath itself as a source of diversity that 
allows the parallel transmission of N indepen- 
dent substreams from the same user. This is 
quite different from a time-division multiplexing 
(TDM), frequency-eivision multiplexing (FDM), 
or code-division multiplexing (CDM) technique: 
there is no explicit orthogonalization of the N 
substreams. Instead, it is the rich multipath envi- 
ronment that makes the N substreams indepen- 
dent of each other. Since the user data is sent in 
parallel over N antennas, the effective bit rate is 
increased by a factor N. 

To separate the N simultaneously transmitted 
signals at the receiver, the space time coding and 
space-division multiplexing techniques are used. 
Space time coding introduces a spatiotemporal 
correlation among transmitted signals to improve 
the information protection, while the goal of 
space-division multiplexing is to increase the 
data rate. Several different space time coding 
techniques have been considered: space time 
trellis codes [2], space time block codes [3], and 
D-BLAST [4]. All of them appear to be too 
complex for Wind-Flex-specific application, so 
space-division multiplexing [5] has been chosen. 
Among space-division multiplexing techniques, 
V-BLAST [6, 7] seems to exhibit the best trade- 
off between performance and complexity. The 
V-BLAST algorithm [6, 7] implements a nonlin- 
ear detection technique based on a spatial 
nulling process combined with symbol cancella- 
tion to improve performance. The spatial nulling 
process, based on the zero forcing (ZF) 
approach (a minimum mean square error 
approach is also possible), is used to separate 
the individual substreams. Conceptually, each 
substream in turn is considered to be the desired 
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signal, and the remainders are considered as 
interferers to be cancelled (nulling). To improve 
performance, symbol cancellation is used in con- 
junction with spatial nulling. Symbol cancellation 
means that after the strongest substream has 
been detected, the contribution of this sub- 
stream is subtracted from the received signals. 
Thus, the remaining weaker substreams are easi- 
er to recover since the strongest substream has 
been removed as a source of interference. This 
process is reiterated until all the substreams 
have been detected. 

Different from Wind-Flex, the target of the 
Ubiquitous Antenna System [8, 9] is to increase 
system capacity as indicated by the total number 
of users in the system. The Ubiquitous Antenna 
System is composed of multiple microcellular 
radio base stations (RBSs) deployed over the 
service area and radio-on-fiber (RoF) link [10] 
which connects RBSs to the central control sta- 
tion (CCS). In this system, the transmitted sig- 
nals from mobile terminals (MTs) are 
propagated through multipath channels and 
received at the plural of the RBSs. The received 
radio frequency (RF) signal at each RBS is mod- 
ulated into the intensity of the optical carrier 
and the modulated optical signal is sent to the 
CCS via RoF link. At the CCS, all the optical 
signals from the RBSs are converted to RF sig- 
nals again. Then the CCS performs all the 
demodulation sequences and signal processing. 
Since all the received signals at the RBSs are 
collected to the CCS, we can employ more 
sophisticated signal processing such as co-chan- 
nel interference cancellation [11] and joint 
detection at the CCS. Hence, the Uubiquitous 
Antenna System can achieve space-division mul- 
tiple access (SDMA), which allows multiple MTs 
to operate in the same time slot and frequency 
channel, and then improve the total number of 
users and frequency utilization efficiency of 
broadband wireless access systems. 

Both systems adopt the orthogonal FDM 
(OFDM) modulation scheme even if they have 
different features concerning the number of sub- 
carriers, subcarrier modulation, and so on. The 
choice of the OFDM is basically due to its inter- 
esting properties as a wideband modulation 
scheme and is generally accepted in the context 
of wireless indoor communications (e.g., IEEE 
802.11a). 

The article is organized as follows. In the next 
section the Wind-Flex system model and simula- 
tion results are presented. The third section is 
dedicated to the Ubiquitous Antenna System 
description and performance results. Concluding 
remarks are given in the final section. 


WIND-FLEX SYSTEM 


WIND-FLEX OVERVIEW 


The aim of the Wind-Flex project [12] is to 
design and develop a wireless high-bit-rate flexi- 
ble and configurable modem architecture, which 
works in single-hop ad hoc networks and pro- 
vides wireless access to the Internet for slowly 
moving users (about | m/s) in an indoor environ- 
ment. A basic requirement for the Wind-Flex 
modem is the capability to manage variable bit 
rates, ranging adaptively from 64 kb/s to more 


than 100 Mb/s of payload, to bring new services 
and trigger new interesting and appealing appli- 
cations with different quality of service (QoS) 
requirements. The 17 GHz unlicensed frequency 
band has been chosen since the frequency bands 
around 2.4 and 5 GHz have already been allo- 
cated and are close to saturation. The available 
band of 200 MHz (17.1-17.3 GHz) is divided 
into four 50 MHz wide channels not simultane- 
ously selectable. Due to the adopted carrier fre- 
quency, the coverage ranges from 5 m for 
non-line of sight (NLOS), to 20 m for line of 
sight (LoS) using omnidirectional antennas. Sub- 
carrier modulation schemes are binary phase 
shift keying (BPSK), quaternary PSK (QPSK), 
16-quadrature amplitude modulation (QAM), 
and 64-QAM. The constellation of each subcar- 
rier is adaptively chosen among the various 
schemes according to the subcarrier signal-to- 
noise ratio (SNR), the target bit error rate 
(BER), and medium access control (MAC) 
requests. With respect to the channel coding, the 
coding scheme of the Wind-Flex modem is a 
parallel convolutional turbo code. The code 
rates established are 1/2, 2/3, and 3/4. At the 
MAC layer of the Wind-Flex system, the bit 
transmission is organized in a way time-division 
multiple access/time-division duplex (TDMA/ 
TDD). The upper interface of DLC layer will 
serve Internet Protocol version 4 (IPv4) and ver- 
sion 6 (IPv6). This selection gives the widest pos- 
sible range of potential applications to the 
Wind-Flex modem. 


SYSTEM MODEL 


MIMO techniques are based on the assumption of 
a flat fading channel. This requirement is obvious- 
ly not verified in a 50 MHz wide wireless indoor 
channel, such as the Wind-Flex one. However, the 
use of OFDM modulation makes the flat fading 
hypothesis true for each OFDM subband, allowing 
exploitation of the MIMO approach for broad- 
band wireless applications as well. 

The transmitter is equipped with N antennas 
(Fig. 1). A traditional channel encoder encodes 
the source information bits. The coded bits are 
then mapped on the symbols of the constellation 
adopted for each OFDM subcarrier. The vecto- 
rial nature of the transmission is introduced by 
demultiplexing (1 — N) these symbols. In the 
considered architecture this demultiplexer repre- 
sents the space encoder. It maps symbols on the 
N space channels, which are substreams of the 
same user. A serial to parallel converter for each 
space channel takes L of these symbols to form 
the input for the OFDM modulator. L is the 
number of frequency channels, that is, the num- 
ber of OFDM subcarriers (in WIND-FLEX L = 
128). To avoid any intersymbol interference 
(ISI) due to the delay spread of the channel, a 
cyclic prefix is appended to each OFDM symbol. 
The corresponding antenna transmits the output 
from each modulator. 

This structure permits the simultaneous trans- 
mission of N - L M-QAM symbols in the same 
bandwidth and with the same total transmitted 
power required by an OFDM symbol to carry 
only L of them. 

The receiver is equipped with M antennas 
(note that V-BLAST requires M 2 N). Each 
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We assume that the 
channel remains 
fixed during a frame, 
but it randomly 
changes from frame 
to frame. This is a 
totally reasonable 
assumption in 
wireless applications 
where there is 
limited mobility, 
such as the 
Wind-Flex one. 
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@ Figure 1. Transmitter architecture. 


antenna receives a different noisy superposition 
of the faded versions of the N transmitted sig- 
nals (Fig. 2a). If the antennas are sufficiently 
spatially separated (more than A/2) and there is 
sufficiently rich scattering, the transmitted sig- 
nals arriving at different receive antennas under- 
go independent fading. Moreover, if the channel 
response is known at the receiver, V-BLAST 
algorithm is able to detect the N transmitted sig- 
nals. Channel response can be estimated at the 
receiver using a training sequence embedded in 
each TDMA frame. In so doing, we assume that 
the channel remains fixed during a frame, but it 
randomly changes from frame to frame. This is a 
totally reasonable assumption in wireless appli- 
cations where there is limited mobility, such as 
Wind-Flex. 

At each OFDM symbol time, the output of 
the OFDM demodulator corresponding to the 
receive antenna m is a set of L signals, r,, ;, one 
for each frequency channel 


N 
'nl = 2 Anant’ Cn *Nmy Wwith/=1,...,L 


wal 


where H,,,,; is the complex coefficient repre- 
senting the frequency response of the channel 
from the transmit antenna 7 to the receive anten- 
nam at multicarrier frequency /, and n,,; are 
independent samples of a complex Gaussian ran- 
dom variable with zero mean and variance No, 
representing noise (note that No is the variance 
of the noise at the receiver input [6]). 

The M outputs related to the multicarrier fre- 
quency / are the inputs to a V-BLAST signal 
processor that detects the N different M-QAM 
symbols transmitted in this frequency channel. 
There are L V-BLAST signal processors, each 
Operating in a specific frequency channel (Fig. 


2b). The N - L M-QAM symbols, obtained at the 
output of the L V-BLAST signal processors, are 
then serialized by a parallel to serial converter in 
order to complete the traditional receiver pro- 
cessing. 

Concerning the channel model, the single 
input single output (SISO) model adopted to 
calculate the H,,, ,; coefficients is the one pre- 
sented in [13]. The NLoS channel is modeled 
with 18 taps. The taps’ amplitudes have been 
shaped following different probability density 
functions (pdfs): a combination of exponential 
and Weibull pdfs for the first bin and exponen- 
tial pdfs for the others. In the considered con- 
text, however, the SISO model is not sufficient 
to completely characterize the channel, since the 
MIMO approach also entails consideration of 
the spatial correlation characteristics of the 
transmission system. Several studies have recent- 
ly demonstrated that if channel path gains of a 
(N,M) MIMO system are independent, the chan- 
nel capacity scales linearly with n, where n = 
min(N,M) [14]. The problem is that in real prop- 
agation conditions, these channel coefficients 
could be partially correlated. Generally, the cor- 
relation of the coefficients depends on many fac- 
tors such as the physical parameters of transmit 
and receive antennas (e.g., antenna spacing), 
and the characteristics and distribution of the 
scatterers. It has been observed that when paths 
are correlated, the channel capacity can be sig- 
nificantly smaller than when they are not. This 
suggests that further research is required into 
the spatial correlation problem [15]. 

In this work, the correlation has been taken 
into account by means of a synthetic parameter 
(i.e., the mean correlation coefficient of the 
MIMO channel). Some correlation matrices K 
(the generic element k,; of the correlation matrix 
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is the correlation coefficient between the ith and by additive white Gaussian noise. We have also 
jth path gains) have been defined with an assumed ideal symbol and sample-clock synchro- 
increasing value of the mean correlation coeffi- nization at the receiver. We have considered 
cient ranging from 0 (totally uncorrelated path noncoded system performance. The BER, as a 
gains) to 0.8 (almost completely correlated path function of the SNR at each receive antenna, 
gains) with step granularity of 0.2. has been evaluated. 
The first set of performance curves refers to 
SIMULATION RESULTS ideal propagation conditions (i.e., the path gains 
In order to verify the performance of the consid- can be considered independent). The impact on 
ered architecture in ideal and nonideal propaga- the performance of N and M has been analyzed. 
tion conditions (i.e., the presence of spatial First, a system having the same number of 
correlation between path gains), a simulator, transmit and receive antennas has been simulat- 
based on Wind-Flex specifications, has been ed. In Fig. 3 (left) the performance of this sys- 
implemented. In our simulations, we have tem, with 16-QAM on each subcarrier, for 
assumed that the received signals are corrupted different N is reported. 
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This figure proves that the V-BLAST tech- 
nique permits increasing the bit rate without sig- 
nificantly worsening the BER. Remember, in 
fact, that in ideal propagation conditions the bit 
rate of the SDM systems scales linearly with the 
number of transmit antennas. It is important to 
note that the total transmitted power and used 
bandwidth are constant. 

The performance curves of a MIMO system 
with different numbers of receive antennas, M, 
using 16-QAM on each subcarrier, have also 
been evaluated (Fig. 3, right). As expected, 
increasing M improves performance. This is due 
to the availability of a greater number of 
received signals, which can be combined in a 
more efficient way to obtain a more accurate 
estimate of the transmitted signals. Moreover, 
some other simulations indicate that the perfor- 


mance improvement is a function of the differ- 
ence M — N, resulting in being substantially inde- 
pendent from N or M separately. 

Concerning the nonideal propagation condi- 
tion, the analysis has been limited to the (2,2) 
and (3,3) MIMO systems. Figure 4 shows the 
simulation results for a (3,3) system with differ- 
ent values of the mean correlation coefficient 
among paths. The mean correlation coefficient 
ranges from 0 to 0.8 with steps of 0.2. 

The analysis of these curves shows an inter- 
esting nonlinear relation between performance 
degradation and the mean correlation coeffi- 
cient. Moreover, the negative effect of the spa- 
tial correlation becomes more and more evident 
as SNR increases. Under a threshold SNR, 
BER performance is limited mainly by the pres- 
ence of noise. The curves show that the SNR 
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loss of the (3,3) system due to spatial correla- 
tion does not exceed 5 dB up to a mean correla- 
tion coefficient equal to 0.6 in the considered 
SNR range. It must be pointed out that 0.6 is a 
high value of correlation. Beyond this value the 
use of a MIMO system would be inefficient for 
the specific propagation environment. The 
results for the (2,2) system exhibit similar prop- 
erties. 


UBIQUITOUS ANTENNA SYSTEM 


Upiquitous ANTENNA SYSTEM OVERVIEW 


A general description of the Ubiquitous Anten- 
na System is shown in Fig. 5a. The system is 
composed of multiple microcellular RBSs 
deployed over the service area, a CCS, and the 
RoF link. Each RBS has only electrical-to-opti- 
cal (E/O) and optical-to-electrical (O/E) con- 
verters, and requires no RF modulation or 
demodulation functions. The radio signals 
received at the RBSs are applied to the E/O 
converter to modulate the intensity of the opti- 
cal carrier, and they are sent to the CCS via the 
RoF link, maintaining the radio signal waveform. 
The CCS converts the optical signals from RBSs 
to electrical signals again by corresponding O/E 
converters, and then performs all the signal pro- 
cessing and demodulation sequences. Since all 
the signals received at the RBSs are obtained at 
the CCS, co-channel interference cancellation 
and joint detection can be performed at the CCS 
similar to the adaptive array antenna systems 
[11]. The ubiquitous antenna system enables the 
multiple MTs to operate at the same frequency 
channel simultaneously by making effective use 
of joint detection. Thus, it does not require fre- 
quency allocation for each RBS. That is, all the 
RBSs can use a whole band assigned to the sys- 
tem. Hence, the ubiquitous antenna system 
achieves higher frequency utilization efficiency 
whatever the assigned bandwidth is strictly limit- 
ed. Furthermore, since the CCS has expensive 
components such as RF components, modulator, 
demodulator, and signal processing components 
such as a joint detector, and RBSs requires O/E 
and E/O converters, the ubiquitous antenna sys- 


tem allows us to reduce the total cost to deploy 
and maintain the system. 

A ubiquitous antenna system is also known as 
a distributed antenna system, which has been 
studied in recent years [16, 17]. In a distributed 
antenna system, antenna elements are distribut- 
ed over the service area as a microcellular RBS 
and their outputs are brought, in analog form, to 
a central server. Similar to the adaptive array, 
interference cancellation is performed at the 
central server. Since the distance between anten- 
na elements is much longer than in a conven- 
tional centralized adaptive array antenna system 
(Fig. 5b), we can further obtain macrodiversity. 
In [10], Clark et al. evaluated and compared cen- 
tralized and distributed antenna systems. From 
their remarks, the distributed antenna system 
allows us to obtain improvement in system 
capacity. 


SYSTEM MODEL 


In order to evaluate the performance of the ubiq- 
uitous antenna system, a system model is consid- 
ered in this article. The system model is 
illustrated in Fig. 6. In the following, we concen- 
trate on the uplink connection. Let us assume 
that N MTs in the service area transmit COFDM 
signals simultaneously at the same frequency 
channel. At the nth MT, the binary streams are 
error correction encoded and interleaved over 
each COFDM subcarrier. The encoded binary 
streams are mapped onto the QAM symbols at 
the modulator. In order to estimate the channel 
impulse response (CIR) between each MT and 
each RBS, pilot symbols are attached before data 
symbols. The symbols are then inverse discrete 
Fourier transformed (IDFT). The guard interval, 
also known as the cyclic extension, is inserted in 
order to remove ISI due to delay spread. After 
that, the signal is transmitted to the RBSs 
through the radio propagation channel. 

In a radio propagation path, the transmitted 
signal from each MT is affected by fading, co- 
channel interference, path loss, and propagation 
delay. The signals are received at the M RBSs 
deployed over the service area. The received sig- 
nal at each RBS is corrupted by additive white 
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Gaussian noise (AWGN) as well as co-channel 
interference from other MTs. The received sig- 
nal is converted to an optical signal by an E/O 
converter, and sent to the CCS via the RoF link. 
Since the spacing among RBSs is hundreds of 
meters, about several hundred nanoseconds of 
delay difference arises in the RoF link. In gener- 
al, this delay difference could be a problem in 
wideband transmission. Fortunately, since the 
COFDM signal has a guard interval inserted at 
the head of each COFDM symbol in order to 
avoid ISI and interchannel interference due to 
delay spread, the delay difference can be 
ignored. 

At the CCS, the O/E converters convert the 
optical signals from RBSs to electrical signals 
again. 

For the sake of notational convenience, we 
define the M-dimensional received signals vector 
as yk = tyt, ee yu? , where k denotes the 
subcarrier index. The received vector is then 
given by 


yk = Hk xk 42k, 


where x‘ = [xi, x3, ... , xJ7 is the N-dimension- 
al transmitted signal vector, z* = [z}, 23, ..., 
zy |T is the N-dimensional AWGN vector, where 
the elements z,< are independent and identically 
distributed Gaussian random variables with zero 
mean and variance o,?. x’ denotes the transpose 
of x. The frequency response matrix H* = [h¥,,] 
is an M x N matrix whose element h,k,, denotes 
the response between the mth MT and the mth 
RBS. In this article, we assume that the frequen- 
cy responses for different MTs and RBSs are 
statistically independent, stationary, and complex 
Gaussian random variables. 


Joint Detection — As a joint detector, we employ 
the minimum mean square error diversity com- 
biner (MMSE-DC). The MMSE-DC performs 
the joint detection by using M signals form RBSs. 
Before the MMSE-DC, the received signal from 
each RBS is divided into each subcarrier by the 
corresponding FFT processor. Then the MMSE- 
DC is performed subcarrier by subcarrier. The 
received signal from each RBS is weighted by 
the optimum weight matrix given by 


Hop = (H‘)H(R§)1, 
where RX, is M x M correlation matrix of received 


signals. The weighted signals are then combined. 
The output of the MMSE-DC is given by 


x es H&y, 


where x is the estimated transmitted signals vec- 
tor. 


Channel Estimation — Not only can the MMSE- 
DC-based joint detection described previously 
mitigate the performance degradation due to 
fading, it can also remove the co-channel inter- 
ference transmitted from other MTs. However, 
in order to establish joint detection, estimation 
of CIR is required at the receiver. In the pro- 
posed system, each MT inserts the pilot symbol 
satisfying the optimum MSE condition dis- 
cussed in [18]. The receiver estimates the CIR 
by calculating the correlation between the 
received signal at each RBS and reference pilot 
signal and the estimated CIR. Then the receiv- 
er estimates Hf =[hy*, bok, ... , hk, ]7 by trans- 
forming CIR into the frequency.domain using 
FFT, where H§ is an M-dimensional channel 
response vector. 
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MSE Normalization — At the output of the MMSE- 
DC, all subcarriers have the same desired signal 
power, while the noise power at each subcarrier 
is different. On the other hand, the following 
Viterbi decoder uses the Euclidean distance as 
the path metrics. That is, the decoder is opti- 
mum in terms of minimizing the BER when all 
the noises are independent and identically dis- 
tributed (i.1.d.) Gaussian random variables. In 
order to perform the Viterbi decoder in the 
optimum condition, the output signal of the 
MMSE-DC is normalized by the MSE or the 
noise variance of the corresponding signal. The 
MSE for the nth MT is given by 

MSE, = of ~ (A)H(RS,)- "Hit, 
where oy is the desired signal power. This nor- 
malization is performed subcarrier by subcarrier 
as well as for the MMSE-DC. The noise at the 
output of the MSE normalization is i.i.d., and 
the Viterbi decoder performs as the optimum 
decoder. 

Then the normalized signals are demodulated 
and deinterleaved. The deinterleaved signal is 
then applied to the soft-decision Viterbi decoder. 
Finally, we can obtain the desired user’s binary 
streams. 


SIMULATION RESULTS 


In this section we analyze the performance of 
the proposed ubiquitous-antenna-based wireless 
LAN system by computer simulations. In the fol- 
lowing, we evaluate the BER and frequency uti- 
lization efficiency of uplink connection in 
comparison with other systems. 

The COFDM parameters are based on the 
IEEE 802.11a standard. The entire channel 
bandwidth is divided into 64 subchannels. The 
48 subchannels are used to transmit data. Dif- 
ferential quadrature phase shift keying 
(DQPSK) is employed as a subchannel symbol 
modulation format. The symbol duration is 4.2 
us including 1.0 us of guard interval, which is 
just a little bit longer than that of the WLAN 
standards in order to mitigate performance 
degradation due to the delay difference among 
RoF links. For forward error correction (FEC), 
half-rate convolutional error correction coding 
with constraint length of 7 (64-state) is 
employed. In the system, each MT can transmit 
a signal with a data rate of 11.5 Mb/s over a 15 
MHz channel, and its transmission efficiency is 
approximately 0.77 b/s/Hz. 

As a propagation channel, two-sample spaced 
two-ray Rayleigh fading channel with Doppler 
shift, fy = 40 Hz, is assumed. The interval 
between two rays is 150 ns. The path loss expo- 
nent is 4.0. We also assume the symbol timing of 
the COFDM signals is synchronized at every 
MT. We ignore the frequency offset between the 
MTs and CCS local oscillators, and nonliner dis- 
tortion due to the RoF link. 

First, we analyze the BER performance of 
the ubiquitous antenna system in order to 
demonstrate the basic characteristics of the pro- 
posed system and the effect of the MSE normal- 
ization scheme. In this simulation, we assume 
that two RBSs are deployed in the horizontal 
axis, and each RBS is connected to the CCS by 
the RoF link. The distance between RBSs is 100 
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m, and it causes 500 ns of delay difference due 
to the RoF link. Two MTs are located at the 
center of two RBSs. The BER performance of 
the proposed system against E,/No is shown in 
Fig. 7. The BER performance without joint 
detection is intolerable for transmitting data. 
However, the ubiquitous antenna system with 
joint detection can drastically improve the BER 
performance. Furthermore, in contrast to the 
performance without joint detection, the pro- 
posed system without MSE normalization drasti- 
cally improves BER performance. Furthermore, 
MSE normalization gives a gain of 10 dB at 
BER = 10-3 by making effective use of the 
implicit subcarrier diversity effect. 

Next, we analyze the frequency utilization 
efficiency of the ubiquitous antenna system. The 
allocation of the RBSs is shown in Fig. 5a. In 
this simulation, we assume 16 cells, and the 
ubiquitous antenna system is composed of four 
RBSs corresponding to the four cells in the cen- 
ter of the area. Each RBS is located at the cen- 
ter of the cell and connected to the CCS with 
the RoF link. Each cell size is 100 m. All the 
MTs transmit COFDM signal simultaneously at 
the same frequency channel. The ubiquitous 
antenna system only demodulates the signals 
from MTs in the central four cells, and signals 
from the other MTs around the four cells are 
considered co-channel interference. The ubiqui- 
tous antenna system performs the MMSE-DC- 
based joint detection by using the signals 
received at four RBSs. 

For comparison purposes, we evaluate the 
performance of the ubiquitous antenna system 
without joint detection. In this case, all the 
RBSs have their own demodulators and each 
RBS demodulates the received signals indepen- 
dent of the other RBSs. All the MTs are still 
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operating at the same frequency. Furthermore, 
we evaluate the macrocell system, or one RBS 
located at the center of the service area as 
shown in Fig. 5b. In the following, we call it the 
central antenna system. We assume the central 
antenna system with and without joint detection. 
With joint detection, the RBS has a four-ele- 
ment array antenna, and MMSE-DC-based joint 
detection is performed using the array antenna. 
In the central antenna system without joint 
detection, however, the RBS has only one anten- 
na element, and no joint detection is performed. 
As in the ubiquitous antenna system, all the 
MTs operate at the same frequency simultane- 
ously. Moreover, we also evaluate the conven- 
tional digital communication system in which all 
the MTs access the RBS, located at the center 
of the four cells and equipped with only one 
antenna element, in TDMA mode. In all cases, 
all the MTs are uniformly distributed over the 
service area. In this simulation, we assume the 
transmission is successful when there is no bit 
error in a packet composed of a pilot symbol 
and 10 information symbols. 

Figure 8 shows the frequency utilization effi- 
ciency against nominal E,/No. The transmission 
power of an MT is determined so that E,/No per 
branch equals nominal E,/Np at one RBS anten- 
na that is 70 m apart from the corresponding 
MT. In this simulation, we assume four MTs are 
in the four cells. Furthermore, eight MTs are on 
the outside of these four cells as co-channel 
intercell interferers. In the conventional system, 
the efficiency is about 0.2 b/s/Hz since it allows 
only one MT to operate at the same frequency 
channel at one time. In the centralized system, it 
improves the efficiency to 0.5 b/s/Hz by using 
joint detection. On the other hand, in the ubiq- 
ultous antenna system, the efficiency is improved 
to 0.65 b/s/Hz by making effective use of joint 


detection. Furthermore, even the ubiquitous 
antenna system with selection diversity can 
achieve higher efficiency than a centralized one 
with joint detection in the lower E,/No region. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This article focuses on two MIMO OFDM-based 
systems, Wind-Flex and the ubiquitous antenna 
system. Their capability to increase overall sys- 
tem capacity has been investigated and the simu- 
lation results on their performance are reported. 

The Wind-Flex system, based on the V- 
BLAST MIMO and OFDM modulation scheme, 
proves capable of greatly improving bit rate 
without increasing total transmitted power or 
required bandwidth. The simulation results con- 
firm this feature for both ideal and nonideal 
propagation conditions. 

The ubiquitous antenna system, which is com- 
posed of multiple RBSs deployed over the service 
area, the CCS, and an RoF link, allows all the 
MTs to operate at the same frequency simultane- 
ously. The computer simulation results show the 
ubiquitous antenna system is capable of improv- 
ing overall system capacity. This property is very 
important in designing wireless networks, espe- 
cially when the radio resource is strictly limited. 
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ABSTRACT 


The need for wireless communication systems 
has grown rapidly during the last few years. 
Moreover, there is a steady growth in the 
required data rates due to the fact that more 
and more users request high-bit-rate services. To 
meet those requirements, current and next-gen- 
eration wireless systems and networks such as 
wireless LANs (e.g., IEEE 802.11a) will support 
much higher data rates compared with estab- 
lished standards. This is basically done by apply- 
ing advanced transmission schemes and usage of 
bandwidth resources. Another very promising 
approach is the introduction of multiple anten- 
nas at one or both ends of a link to exploit the 
spatial dimension of signal transmission for 
improved link quality and enhanced system 
capacity. Smart antenna concepts are extensively 
discussed in this context. The application of con- 
cepts with multiple antennas necessitates the 
introduction of more advanced and computa- 
tional expensive transmitter and receiver struc- 
tures, where space-time (ST) processing 
techniques are required to carry out spatial and 
temporal information processing jointly. This 
article introduces a new ST processing concept 
to enable reduced dimension ST receiver signal 
processing. The signal dimension can be consid- 
erably reduced compared to the number of 
antennas by exploiting spatial correlation prop- 
erties of the received antenna signals. The asso- 
ciated signal transformation applies the concept 
of the Karhunen-Loéve transformation (KLT). 
A great advantage of the proposed ST process- 
ing concept over traditional multiple antenna 
approaches is the insensitivity of the algorithms 
to the antenna characteristics and antenna spac- 
ing, which allows the use of low-cost antennas. 
Another significant advantage of the proposed 
concept is more robust channel estimation due 
to spatial dimension reduction and the resulting 
limitation of estimation parameters. 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the ultimate goals in the design of new 
wireless communication systems is increasing 
system capacity. This includes support of a grow- 
ing number of users and at the same time provi- 
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sion of high and variable data rates for every sin- 
gle link. The aim to enable high data rates for a 
single user could be achieved by allocating more 
bandwidth. However, this approach will reduce 
the number of possible users who can be active 
within a system at a given available bandwidth. 
Another possibility is the application of spectral- 
ly more efficient modulation schemes, which 
enable the transmission of a greater overall 
amount of user data within a given time for a 
given bandwidth. This approach provides the 
means to support high-data-rate links without 
decreasing the number of active users. The draw- 
back of such advanced modulation schemes is 
their lack of robustness against channel distor- 
tion and noise, which will result in an increased 
amount of transmission errors. 

Therefore, the question arises of how those 
channel imperfections can be compensated to 
reduce the number of transmission errors. In 
this context the introduction of multiple anten- 
nas for data transmission and/or reception can 
be of great advantage. If an antenna array is 
introduced at one end of a wireless link, the 
given data stream will be transmitted over multi- 
ple, statistically more or less independent wire- 
less channels. The application of multiple 
antennas at the transmitter and receiver results 
in the possibility to transmit multiple indepen- 
dent data streams simultaneously, where the 
number of independent streams is limited by the 
minimum of the number of antennas at the 
transmitter and receiver. Space-time (ST) coding 
concepts are frequently proposed for systems 
with multiple antennas at both ends of the com- 
munication link [1]. 

In this article we limit our attention to the 
case where multiple antennas are applied at the 
receiver only. There are several reasons why this 
case is interesting to analyze. First, there is no 
need to feed information back to the transmitter 
as in many multiple transmit antenna systems 
that apply transmit beamforming, advanced 
transmit diversity schemes, or other channel pre- 
distortion techniques to improve the signal 
reception at the receiver. Second, in wireless 
LANs one could imagine mobile terminals such 
as laptop computers that could be equipped with 
multiple antennas and some advanced signal 
processing functionality, which would then allow 
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higher transmission rates toward the mobile ter- 
minal or significant range extension, even if only 
a simple access point with a single antenna is 
available. Finally, since the proposed concept is 
a pure preprocessing stage in the receiver chain, 
it does not prevent the application of multiple 
transmit antennas or multiple data streams as 
applied in ST coding schemes. In the latter case, 
the data selection stage discussed later in this 
article would require additional knowledge such 
as dedicated training symbols for an appropriate 
signal component selection. 

A basic problem that arises with the introduc- 
tion of antenna arrays is the increasing complex- 
ity of the radio front-end and the associated 
digital signal processing unit. Spatial and tempo- 
ral processing of the received antenna signals 
are now required instead of a pure temporal 
equalization of the received signals from only 
one antenna. The spatial and temporal process- 
ing stages can be combined into a joint ST pro- 
cessing unit or treated separately. In the latter 
approach the antenna signals are commonly 
combined within a spatial processing stage, 
which is often implemented as a beamformer, 
smart antenna processor [2, 3], or spatial diversi- 
ty combiner [4, 5]. This can often be viewed as a 
spatial preprocessing stage in front of a classical 
receiver. The first approach of joint ST process- 
ing is the more general approach, which can be 
adapted to varying scenarios to yield the expect- 
ed performance improvements. These improve- 
ments heavily depend on the wireless channel 
characteristics, especially on the degree of spa- 
tial correlation, which determines the ability of 
the receiver to compensate for channel distor- 
tions such as fast fading effects. The most impor- 
tant improvements that can be achieved by 
applying antenna array concepts are: 

* The signal-to-noise ratio (SNR) of the desired 
signal can be improved proportionally to the 
number of antenna elements through coherent 
superposition of the antenna signals. 

¢ Since the weighted combination of the anten- 
na signals can be viewed as a spatial filtering 
operation, undesired signals can be suppressed 
spatially. This yields an improved signal-to- 
interference-and-noise ratio (SINR). 

¢ Several users can be active simultaneously in 
the same frequency band if they are separable 
otherwise. When multiple antennas are 
applied, different users can be separated spa- 
tially. This concept of space-division multiple 
access (SDMA) enables the improvement of 
user and system capacity. 

Besides these potential benefits multi-anten- 
na systems can efficiently be used to minimize 
fading effects by exploiting spatial diversity. The 
basic principle of this concept can be described 
as follows: if the channel distortions associated 
with the different antennas are uncorrelated, 
there is a high probability that if the signal 
strength heavily drops at one antenna element, 
there is a larger signal strength at other antenna 
elements. This effect will in turn lead to a small- 
er error rate with a suitable antenna signal com- 
bination. The exploitation of the spatial 
correlation properties, which heavily influence 
the possible spatial diversity gain, leads us to a 
new approach for the integration of spatial and 


temporal processing units into a reduced dimen- 
sion ST processor as described in [6]. This 
approach includes two stages, which are dis- 
cussed from a conceptual point of view in this 
article. In the first stage the received signal com- 
ponents are decorrelated using a linear transfor- 
mation. Thereafter, a second stage removes 
transformed signal components that are not rele- 
vant for subsequent signal processing units. 
Additionally, we address the implications of the 
proposed spatial dimension reduction approach 
for the succeeding reduced dimension ST equal- 
izer stage. The performance of the reduced 
dimension ST receiver concept, which uses the 
Karhunen-Loéve transformation (KLT) [7] as a 
key component, is also analyzed. The KLT can 
be described as a signal adapted coordinate 
transformation, which in our context applies the 
eigenvector matrix of the spatial correlation 
matrix of the received antenna signals as an 
orthonormal projection matrix to generate out- 
put signals with maximum decorrelation. The 
transformed signal vector contains uncorrelated 
components with signal energies corresponding 
to the eigenvalues of the spatial correlation 
matrix. This implies that the eigenvalue strength 
can be used as a measure of the significance of 
the transformed signal components for succeed- 
ing signal processing stages, as is shown in this 
article. Removing components corresponding to 
the smallest eigenvalues results in the desired 
dimension reduction with the lowest possible sig- 
nal energy loss. The KLT will be described in 
more detail later. For a detailed analysis of the 
properties of the spatial dimension reduction 
stage for flat fading channels see [6]. 


RECEIVER ARCHITECTURES 


Typical indoor propagation scenarios are com- 
monly characterized by multipath propagation 
of the transmitted signal on its way to the receiv- 
er antennas. These multipaths are caused by 
reflections and scattering effects at objects in 
the propagation environment, which is exempli- 
fied in Fig. la for a typical indoor scenario. 
Those propagation effects will result in a tem- 
poral spread of the received signal due to the 
different propagation delays and in angular sig- 
nal spread depending on the location of the 
reflectors and scatterers. The most general 
approach for a receiver equipped with multiple 
antennas to compensate for those propagation 
effects is the application of a fully armed joint 
space-time equalizer [8] as depicted in Fig. 2a, 
where M is the number of antennas and N is the 
number of temporal equalizer taps. The main 
advantage of such ST processors is joint spatial 
and temporal parameter (channel) estimation 
and equalization in contrast to independent 
treatment of spatial and temporal equalizer 
stages. At the same time, joint ST approaches 
face the problem of a high number of free 
parameters to be estimated. The full dimension 
ST processor with M antenna elements and N 
temporal equalizer taps requires the estimation 
of M x N parameters. Besides the computation- 
al load of this estimation process, numerical 
problems may arise for certain channel condi- 
tions. Assuming the case where only one wave- 
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@ Figure 1. a) A typical indoor communication scenario; b) an adaptive beam- 
forming (line of sight) scenario. 


front propagates across the M receive antennas 
as depicted in Fig. 1b, the resulting received sig- 
nals and their respective channels are almost 
identical up to a phase shift, which corresponds 
to the incidence angle of the wavefront and the 
array geometry, and some decorrelation caused 
by additive noise. The associated channel 
impulse responses for all receiver chains are in 
this case linearly dependent. If we introduce a 
channel matrix H(t) containing the M channel 
impulse responses of length N as rows, this 
channel matrix will be close to singular [6, 9]. 

Therefore, in environments with only one 
strong propagation path or small angular spread, 
the application of a separate spatial processor 
(beamformer, spatial diversity combiner) and a 
temporal equalizer as indicated in Fig. 2c might 
be more feasible. For this beamforming 
approach the optimization of M beamforming 
weights and estimation of N temporal equalizer 
coefficients are required. However, this approach 
will limit the applicability of the receiver, since it 
is adapted to the above mentioned propagation 
conditions. 

Looking at the previously discussed equalizer 
structures it becomes obvious that there are sev- 
eral degrees of freedom for the implementation 
of a structure that can be placed (in terms of 
complexity and flexibility) between the spatial 
combining approach and the fully armed ST pro- 
cessor, which can be considered limiting cases. 
An important reason for this is that even in mul- 
tipath scenarios with considerable angular and 
temporal spreads there exists partial correlation 
between the received signals at the M antenna 


elements. This correlation can be removed in a 
preprocessing or transformation stage. Addition- 
ally, this effect enables the reduction of the sig- 
nal space and a reduced dimension ST processor, 
as shown in Fig. 2b with D, < M as reduced spa- 
tial dimension. This in turn considerably 
enhances the channel estimation when the trans- 
formation results in improved SNRs for the D, 
transformed signal components. 


REDUCED DIMENSION 
SPACE-TIME RECEIVER CONCEPT 


Considering the basic principles and the struc- 
ture of the proposed ST receiver, the main chal- 
lenges in the receiver design are twofold: first, 
we need to find an appropriate algorithm to 
decorrelate the antenna signals; second, we have 
to determine a selection criterion to remove 
components that do not significantly contribute 
to receiver performance. The first step will be 
referred to as the transformation stage and the 
second as the selection stage. The selection stage 
is the means to reduce the signal dimension and 
is therefore the key to enabling reduced dimen- 
sion ST equalization. The principle is depicted in 
Fig. 3. Clearly, the design of the transformation 
and selection stages should be done jointly. The 
transformation stage should move the desired 
information into as few transformed signal com- 
ponents as possible to allow the selection stage 
to efficiently reduce the dimensionality. 


SPATIAL CORRELATION PROPERTIES 


The spatial correlation properties of the received 
antenna signals determine the possible degree of 
the dimension reduction. Therefore, we intro- 
duce the spatial correlation matrix R# of the 
received signal vector x(f). To simplify the inter- 
pretation, we assume zero mean and indepen- 
dent identically distributed data symbols as well 
as spatially and temporally white noise, which is 
uncorrelated with the data symbols. Then we can 
write the spatial correlation matrix as 


Re = E{x()x()4} = {HH} + RS (1) 


with R§ = oI as diagonal matrix containing 
identical noise variance terms o? for all antenna 
elements. The matrix H of dimension M x N 
describes the transmission channel for M receive 
antennas and a temporal channel response with 
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Wi Figure 2. Space-time processing concepts: a) full dimension ST processing; b) reduced dimension ST processing; c) spatial combining 
followed by temporal equalization, with M = number of antennas, N = number of temporal equalizer taps, D, = number of spatial 


dimensions after transformation, x as received signal vector, y as equalized signal. 
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a duration limited to N symbol periods. The 
properties of the transmission channel are influ- 
enced by the propagation scenario, namely the 
temporal and angular signal spread introduced 
by obstacles in the environment, the number of 
significant propagation paths, and their respec- 
tive propagation loss, but also by filters in the 
transmission chain and antenna characteristics 
such as the geometry of the antenna array. These 
parameters determine the spatial correlation 
properties. Recalling the beamforming scenario 
depicted in Fig. 1b and assuming, that the anten- 
na elements are spaced sufficiently close and 
that no noise is present, the signals at the receive 
antennas are basically phase shifted copies of 
each other due to the signal propagation across 
the antenna array. This results in M almost per- 
fectly correlated channels and hence in a chan- 
nel matrix H with linearly dependent rows. 
Therefore, the H and R§ matrices will have a 
rank of 1 in this special case. More generally, 
scenarios with fewer multipath components than 
antennas M will result in spatial correlation 
matrices R§ that are rank deficient or close to 
rank deficient in noisy environments. Although 
this is not true for rich scattering scenarios, 
which typically occur in wireless indoor commu- 
nication scenarios as depicted in Fig. la, even in 
these cases the received signals and the associat- 
ed channels are partially correlated [10]. 

To further investigate these spatial correla- 
tion properties in conjunction with the dimen- 
sion reduction approach, we will introduce the 
singular value decomposition (SVD) [7]. This 
decomposition is a powerful tool for a numeri- 
cally stable estimation of the eigenvalues and 
eigenvectors of hermitian matrices, especially if 
they are ill conditioned or close to singular. The 
hermitian correlation matrix R$ can be decom- 
posed into the form 


RS = UAU# (2) 


with U = [ug uw, ... uy_i] as the lefthand side 
singular vector matrix, or equivalently eigenvec- 
tor matrix of RS containing the M eigenvectors 
u,; and A as a diagonal matrix containing the sin- 
gular values or eigenvalues sorted i in descending 
order, A = diag [ag yore . Me]: Note that the 
eigenvalues are determined by the received sig- 
nal properties and the noise variance, a? = oF + 
67, as can be seen from Eq. 1. 

In order to clarify the influence of different 
propagation scenarios on the eigenvalue distri- 
bution, the cumulative distribution functions of 
the normalized eigenvalues WP = APM} AZ are 
shown in Fig. 4 for two different propagation 
scenarios for a noise-free case. We define a uni- 
form path delay distribution, which is limited to 
a fixed maximum path delay of four times the 
symbol duration to model the path delays from 
scattered and reflected paths relative to the first 
arriving propagation path. Furthermore, a uni- 
form angular distribution of the impinging multi- 
path components is assumed. Two different 
beamwidth values are selected for the angular 
distribution visible at the receive antennas rela- 
tive to a main direction of 0°. In the first sce- 
nario this beamwidth is set to Ag = +4°, which 
implies strong spatial signal correlation due to 
almost identical incidence angles, and to Ag = 
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@ Figure 3. Reduced dimension ST receiver concept. 


+70° for low antenna signal correlation. A large 
number of channel realizations is simulated by 
repeatedly drawing path delays and angles from 
random processes applying the above mentioned 
distributions. The small angular beamwidth in 
the first scenario yields an eigenvalue distribu- 
tion as depicted in Fig. 4a. There is with very 
high probability only one strong eigenvalue AG 
corresponding to the main direction, the second 
eigenvalue is already much smaller. For large 
angular spread values the situation turns out to 
be quite different as indicated by Fig. 4b. There 
exist several relatively strong eigenvalues. This 
indicates that the different antenna signals are 
rather uncorrelated due to different superposi- 
tion of the multipath signal components at the 
single antenna elements. The next paragraphs 
will show how these eigenvalue properties can be 
used for spatial dimension reduction. 


THE TRANSFORMATION STAGE 


In order to be able to efficiently reduce the spa- 
tial signal dimension, we need to find an orthog- 
onal transformation, which decorrelates the 
received antenna signals and, at the same time, 
concentrates the signal energy within as few 
transformed signal components as possible. The 
KLT [7] in this context plays a key role among 
the orthogonal transformations, since it is signal 
adapted by directly using the signal correlation 
properties as described previously. If the M- 
dimensional signal vector x(t) results from a 
wide sense stationary vector process with zero 
mean and correlation matrix R§, this vector can 
be expanded as a linear combination of the 
eigenvectors u; of Rg, 


M-1 


x()= Y) zi(tu; 


i=0 


= Un(!). (3) 


The associated coefficients z;(t) are zero mean 
and uncorrelated random variables, which can 
be represented in vector notation as 


z(t) = UMx(t). (4) 


This equation exactly describes the desired 
transformation stage as was shown in Fig. 3. The 
transformation matrix U contains the eigenvec- 
tors of the spatial correlation matrix R? which 
makes the KLT a signal-adapted transformation. 
The resulting components in the transformed 
signal vector z(t) are uncorrelated. Furthermore, 
the signal energy of the transformed vector com- 
ponents z(t) is equal to the respective eigenval- 
ues A? = E{|z,(t)|2} of the spatial correlation 
matrix [7]. This property results in transformed 

components z;(f) with unequal mean Signal ener- 
gy determined by the eigenvalues A? with maxi- 
mum energy in the first component, since the 
eigenvalues are assumed to be sorted in descend- 
ing order. This fact, that the signal energy is con- 
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Mi Figure 4. Cumulative distribution function of the normalized eigenvalue strength for M = 16 antennas, delay spread Ot = 4T gym! 


a) small angular beamwidth Ag = +4°; b) large angular beamwidth Ag = +70°. 


centrated in the first transformed components 
z(t), is the key to the dimension reduction with 
minimum signal energy loss. 

Using this property, it turns out that there 
exists a great potential to reduce the spatial sig- 
nal dimension for scenarios with eigenvalue dis- 
tributions as depicted in Fig. 4a. On the other 


hand, the dimension reduction potential is limit- © 


ed for eigenvalue distributions as shown in Fig. 
4b corresponding to scenarios with large tempo- 
ral and angular spread. However, the dashed 
line shows the sum of the signal energy or eigen- 
values of the five strongest transformed signal 
components, which clearly indicates, that in this 
example the selection of the five strongest of 16 
components will result in a loss of signal energy 
less than or about | dB. Consequently, also this 
scenario provides a considerable dimension 
reduction potential. 


THE DIMENSION SELECTION STAGE 


Having transformed the received signals we 
need to smartly select only those transformed 
signal components z;,(t), which are essential for 
the subsequent ST processing stage. As dis- 
cussed earlier in this section, in some cases the 
spatial correlation matrix will be rank deficient 
or close to rank deficient. This is especially true 
if there exist less multipath components than 
antenna elements. In such situations the space 
spanned by the eigenvectors u; is larger than the 
actual signal space. Stated differently, there 
exist eigenvectors that exclusively correspond to 
noise components, with the respective eigenval- 
ues being equal to the noise variance 6,2. 
Removing those components that belong to the 
so-called noise subspace will reduce the overall 
noise variance of the received signal and there- 
fore enable improved receiver performance. 
There exist several powerful algorithms to esti- 
mate the dimension of the signal and noise sub- 
spaces, which are known as information 
theoretic criteria [11]. 


However, in many wireless communications 
scenarios with rich multipath scattering and a 
rather limited number of receive antennas, the 
method described above will not be appropriate, 
when the number of signal components exceeds 
the number of antennas. Therefore, a different 
approach is suggested here, which is known as 
low-rank modeling [12]. The basic idea is to 
trade the modeling error introduced by remov- 
ing signal components with weak eigenvalues A? 
for the noise variance saved by removing noisy 
components. 

From Eq. 3 it can be seen that the received 
signal vector can be expanded as a linear com- 
bination of the eigenvectors u,. If components 
are removed from this sum, an approximation 
error €; is introduced, which is referred to as 
bias. This bias heavily depends on the eigenval- 
ue distribution. The mean-squared error 
(MSE) introduced by removing a signal com- 
ponent z,(t) is equal to the corresponding 
eigenvalue 4} or signal energy [9, 12]. Conse- 
quently, the strength of the bias introduced by 
removing components with small eigenvalues 
will depend on the ratio between strong and 
weak eigenvalues. A large ratio between strong 
and weak eigenvalues will result in a small bias 
and vice versa. 

On the other hand, with the assumption of 
equal noise variance for all received antenna sig- 
nals this noise variance will remain unchanged 
after the transformation stage. Therefore, remov- 
ing transformed signal components will also 
reduce the overall noise variance and the respec- 
tive MSE ¢4. This effect will in turn decrease the 
MSE of the approximated receive signal. Hence, 
the removal of transformed signal components 
can be viewed as a bias-variance trade-off. 

Comparing the two effects it can be shown 
that the low rank model [12] as well as the trans- 
formed received signal will be improved in the 
MSE sense, when the neglected signal energy is 
less than the removed noise variance, 
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M-1 
Y 97 <(M-D,)or, (5) 
i=D, 


where D, is the truncated spatial signal dimen- 
sion and o7 = A} — G? is the ith small eigenvalue 
of the transformed component z;,(t) revised by 
the noise variance o7. An example of the bias- 
variance trade-off is shown in Fig. 5 for M = 8 
antennas, a mean input SNR per antenna of 
SNR; = 3 dB, and assuming rapidly decaying 
eigenvalues as indicated by the dashed line. This 
curve shows the MSE €; introduced when 
approximating the received signal by D, instead 
of M components (cf. Eq. 3). The dashed-dotted 
line visualizes the error €, caused by the overall 
noise variance associated with the number of 
components D,. Finally, the solid curve shows 
the resulting MSE €g introduced by the dimen- 
sion reduction, which in this example reaches its 
minimum value for D, = 2 transformed compo- 
nents. It can be observed from Fig. 5 that the 
ratios between the eigenvalues ? strongly influ- 
ence the optimum dimension D,. However, it 
can be shown that for most scenarios the num- 
ber of strong eigenvalues is very limited. For 
antenna configurations of 8 and 16 antennas the 
spatial dimension can frequently be reduced to 
D, = 1... 3 [9, 10]. 

If we compare these results with the rank defi- 
ciency approach discussed earlier, the advantages 
become clear. In the example discussed in Fig. 5 
no rank deficiency exists. This means that with 
traditional methods to determine the signal sub- 
space dimension, no reduction of the spatial 
dimension would result. In contrast, the applica- 
tion of the bias-variance trade-off provides con- 
siderable dimension reduction potential. 
Moreover, at the same time the MSE of the trans- 
formed vector signal is minimized. This effect will 
be further discussed in the following subsection. 

The selection process discussed here does not 
depend on additional a priori information. How- 
ever, depending on the actual system it might be 
essential to exploit additional user-specific infor- 
mation, either in front of the transformation 
stage or for the selection stage. 


THE REDUCED DIMENSION 
SPACE-TIME EQUALIZER STAGE 


Finally, we need to investigate the implications of 
the spatial dimension reduction for the succeeding 
ST equalizer. There exist various ST extensions for 
conventional equalizer structures. These include 
ST versions of the minimum mean squared error 
(MMSE) equalizer, the decision feedback equaliz- 
er (DFE), and the maximum-likelihood sequence 
estimation (MLSE) equalizer [13-15]. 

We will here focus our attention on the ST- 
MLSE equalizer, which can efficiently be imple- 
mented as an extension of the well-known Viterbi 
equalizer [15]. One key element of the Viterbi 
equalizer is the branch metric (BM) computation, 
which is performed for every symbol. We will 
show here how the reduced dimension approach 
influences this BM computation process and the 
receiver performance. The ST extension of the 
Viterbi equalizer is as follows: the BMs are inde- 
pendently computed for all M received signal 
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@ Figure 5. Bias-variance trade-off for M = 8 antennas, mean input SNR of 3 


dB, and normalized eigenvalue distribution diag(=) =[0.7, 0.2, 0.05, 0.03, 
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branches; the results are then summed to the 
overall BM accordingly. Reducing the dimension 
of the received signals to D, results in a linear 
decrease of the computational load. 

Moreover, the BM computation requires esti- 
mates of the channel parameters as input. 
Improved channel estimation therefore directly 
influences equalizer performance. Using the 
reduced dimension signal stream as input, the 
channel estimation problem can be considerably 
simplified. Instead of M x N parameters, now 
only D, x N channel coefficients need to be esti- 
mated. Furthermore, as described above, the 
dimension reduction to the optimum dimension 
D, also reduces the MSE and the overall noise 
variance of the transformed signal. Hence, the 
channel estimation will become more reliable. 
The underlying reason for this effect is that 
besides a short training sequence, additional 
knowledge about the received signal contained 
in the spatial correlation matrix is exploited for 
the channel estimation. 


RESULTS 


Following the performance of the proposed 
reduced dimension ST receiver will be analyzed. 
In the discussed example BPSK modulated data 
were transmitted from a transmitter with one 
antenna to a receiver with M = 8 antenna ele- 
ments. The channel characteristics were mod- 
eled using a tapped delay line model with 12 
taps, which is characterized by Rayleigh fading 
components and rather high temporal spread. 
Additionally, an angular value was assigned as 
spatial information to every multipath tap. The 
angles were drawn from a uniform distribution 
with an angular beamwidth of +70°. The spatial 
correlation matrix was estimated for every data 
block of length 2093 including a training 
sequence of length 93. The SVD was performed 
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for the spatial correlation matrix estimate. The 
receiver performance was investigated for vari- 
ous ST receiver dimensions D,. To limit the 
complexity of the Viterbi equalizer, the number 
of temporal channel taps was set to N = 6. The 
achievable BERs are shown in Fig. 6 and plotted 
over the average input SNR per antenna in dB. 
The solid rightmost curve shows a reference 
simulation for a single antenna element. When 
this curve is compared with the other curves, 
which present simulation results for eight anten- 
na elements, considerable gains of > 9 dB can 
be identified for the multi-antenna approach. 
This gain is determined by two effects. First, the 
usage of M antenna elements results ina SNR 
gain of 10log(M) = 9 dB. This is a well-known 
result from beamforming approaches [2], which 
also holds for the proposed dimension reduction 
technique. Second, a spatial diversity gain is 
achieved by combining multiple antenna signals. 
This means that the probability of deep fades in 
the transformed signal components is consider- 
ably reduced, resulting in a reduced variance of 
the SNR at the output of the dimension reduc- 
tion stage. The achievable diversity gain strongly 
depends on the degree of correlation between 
the different received signals. If we recall the 
scenario shown in Fig. 1b, we can draw an impor- 
tant conclusion. For cases where only one strong 
path and no scattering is present, the proposed 
procedure yields the same results as a classical 
beamformer. The dimension can be reduced to 
D, = 1, since a single strong path corresponds to 
a single strong signal eigenvalue. Due to the 
total signal correlation no spatial diversity can be 
achieved. If, on the other hand, we assume scat- 
tering around the receiver, but with very limited 
temporal spread, which results in a frequency 
flat channel, we also end up with only one strong 
eigenvalue. However, in this case the antenna 
signals are rather uncorrelated, resulting in an 
additional spatial diversity gain. For statistically 


independent spatial channels the proposed 
dimension reduction approach therefore also 
includes the maximal ratio (diversity) combining 
(MRC) scheme. Hence, we can conclude that 
the discussed approach brings together the two 
concepts of beamforming and MRC as special 
cases, which are usually considered as indepen- 
dent concepts. Another important statement is 
that, using the reduced dimension ST receiver 
concept, the antenna geometry does not play an 
important role as it does for beamforming con- 
cepts, since the antennas are simply considered 
as “independent” information sources. 

Comparing the three left curves in Fig. 6 in 
more detail, it turns out that the influence of the 
number of selected components on the achiey- 
able gain for the given channel conditions is lim- 
ited. The gain difference between the dimension 
reduction to one (-— < —-) and the optimum 
dimension is less than 2 dB for the considered 
SNR range. For very low SNR values the chan- 
nel estimation is very noisy. In this case the 
dimension reduction to D, = 1 yields the best 
results. For increasing SNR values the loss 
caused by neglecting information bearing com- 
ponents becomes dominant compared to the 
noise variance reduction. When comparing the 
curves for dimension reduction to D, = 3 (-- « - 
—) and to 8 (—+—) components, the full dimen- 
sion case performs worse in the entire SNR 
range. This indicates that for the given channel 
model the signal energy will be concentrated in 
the first transformed components, the compo- 
nents corresponding to small eigenvalues basical- 
ly contain only noise. For the optimum 
dimension selection case, applying the bias-vari- 
ance trade-off the respective BER curve is deter- 
mined by the minimum of the array of curves for 
all possible dimensions D,. However, as indicat- 
ed before for 8 and 16 receive antennas, the 
number of strong eigenvalues was limited to D, 
= 1..3 for all considered channel conditions. 
This suggests that the space-time equalizer 
would require not more than three spatial 
dimensions to perform well for a great variety of 
investigated channels, which considerably limits 
the equalizer complexity. The application of the 
bias-variance trade-off could then indicate addi- 
tional spatial dimension reduction potential to 
save processing power by deactivating unneces- 
sary spatial equalizer processing stages. 

The results discussed in this section for BPSK 
will also hold for higher order modulation 
schemes (M-PSK, M-QAM) commonly applied 
in wireless LANs, since for independent identi- 
cally distributed data with zero mean the dimen- 
sion reduction stage does not change the 
properties of the transmitted signal waveforms. 
Moreover, those higher order modulation 
schemes will profit even more from the improved 
channel estimation, especially in the low SNR 
region, since they are much more sensitive to 
channel estimation errors. 


CONCLUSION 


Emerging wireless services with high and vari- 
able data rate demands and the increasing num- 
ber of mobile users require efficient usage of 
available resources. The exploitation of the spa- 
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tial dimension by applying multiple transmit/ 
receive antennas is a promising approach to 
increasing the required system performance. In 
this article a new reduced dimension space-time 
processor concept has been introduced. Using 
the eigenvalue properties of the spatial correla- 
tion matrix of the received signals, the optimum 
reduced receiver dimension can be determined 
by applying a bias-variance trade-off. In contrast 
to many subspace approaches, this concept also 
works in rich multipath scenarios. It is important 
to note that the antenna configuration is not of 
major concern for the approach discussed here 
as compared to beamforming algorithms, whose 
performance is highly dependent on antenna 
characteristics, especially when direction-of- 
arrival estimation techniques are involved. The 
reason for this property is the treatment of the 
antenna signals as independent signal compo- 
nents contributing to the overall information 
about the received signal available at the receiv- 
er, which involves no special assumptions con- 
cerning the antenna geometry. Hence, this 
approach enables the usage of low cost anten- 
nas. Furthermore, antenna configurations 
enhancing the spatial decorrelation can be 
applied to improve the achievable diversity gain. 
Besides the dimension reduction of the ST 
equalizer, a significant advantage of the pro- 
posed approach is enhanced channel estimation. 
This issue will become even more relevant when 
multiple transmit antennas are involved, since in 
such systems the transmit power per antenna 
element will be decreased, resulting in a more 
challenging channel estimation task. When mul- 
tiple transmit antennas are introduced, the pro- 
posed concept can be applied without 
modification if transmit beamforming is per- 
formed. For systems with multiple transmitted 
data streams the concept requires a modification 
in the selection stage. The usage of dedicated 
training symbols would then be required to 
select the relevant signal components for all 
independent data streams, which implies that the 
minimum dimension would in this case be equal 
to the number of independent data streams. 
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ABSTRACT 


Wireless networks come in force into the 
market of computer communications. Unfortu- 
nately, several standards coexist (e.g., IEEE 
802.11, Bluetooth, HomeRF, HIPERLAN), 
leading to various types of products. The pur- 
pose of this article is to present an overview of 
those standards and to establish a comparative 
evaluation. We mainly focus on the medium 
access control protocols and their ability to sup- 
port the quality of service required by multime- 
dia applications. Those protocols generally 
support two modes of operation, a random 
access mode for asynchronous traffic and a 
polling mode for real-time synchronous traffic. 
This article analyzes each protocol’s ability to 
support user QoS requirements. 


INTRODUCTION 


Recent developments in wireless communications 
have made it possible to provide multimedia ser- 
vices for mobile users through wireless devices. 
Multimedia applications over wireless links 
require that the underlying wireless network sup- 
port quality of service (QoS). Current wireless 
standards such as IEEE 802.11, Bluetooth, Home- 
RF, and HIPERLAN 1 and 2 try to support mul- 
timedia services in the most appropriate way. 
This article is organized as follows. Before 
describing these five wireless protocols, we estab- 
lish several comparative criteria in the next sec- 
tion. We consider the traffic submitted by an 
application to a wireless network and express how 
the application’s requirements are taken into 
account by the wireless network. Different traffic 
classes can be distinguished (e.g., audio/video 
streaming, bulk transfer, Web traffic); each class 
is defined by specific features (e.g. bandwidth, 
transmission delay, and bounded jitter). Each 
class of traffic requires a certain level of QoS 
affecting the quality of transmission perceived by 
the user. The QoS can be examined from two 
perspectives: user and network. From the user 
perspective, QoS requirements are based on user 


perception of the level of service delivered. User 
QoS must be translated into network QoS 
according to a mapping function. The network’s 
role is to ensure that the desired QoS is met by 
means of management and control functions. In 
the third section we describe the medium access 
control (MAC) protocols for the five wireless 
standards, focusing on mechanisms that support 
QoS requirements according to the user point of 
view. We describe how user-level QoS require- 
ments can be mapped to the low-level network. 
In the fourth section, a table summarizes these 
protocols according to the criteria given in the 
second section. We then study the adequacy of 
these five wireless standards with respect to dif- 
ferent application constraints. Finally, we discuss 
some open issues for future work. 


COMPARATIVE CRITERIA 


We now focus on any application running on a 
wireless network. This application has con- 
straints with respect to the network supporting 
it. We can distinguish three types of constraints: 
global, MAC-related, and traffic-related. 

The first constraints are global, which are 
based on general technical considerations related 
to wireless networks. They essentially concern the 
deployment of such a network and its ability to be 
interconnected. Among the global constraints are: 

Nomadicity of devices: Some or all devices 
can change their location and want to keep the 
same virtual environment (e.g., services offered 
to the user); the mapping of the virtual environ- 
ment to the real one depends on the physical 
location of the device. Such a device must be 
connected regardless of location. 

Mobility of devices: Some or all devices can 
move while they are communicating. Service 
continuity must be provided. : 

Power management: Battery-operated devices 
must be able to save power when they are inac- 
tive. This constraint has a strong impact on pro- 
tocol design. 

Number of interconnected devices: This 
defines the maximum number of devices that 
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Figure 1. Ad hoc topology. 


can be managed in the same area under the con- 
trol of a central station (if used). 

Global throughput: This characterizes the 
maximum throughput supported by a wireless 
network 

Frequency band: This is the range of radio 
frequencies used for transmission and reception, 
generally restricted by a country’s regulations 

Confidentiality: A minimum requirement is 
given by Wired Equivalent Privacy (WEP), where 
a wired LAN equivalent data confidentiality is 
provided to users of wireless networks. 

Easy installation and maintenance 

Cost effectiveness: Networking cost must be 
low for three reasons: first, low-cost devices; sec- 
ond, a high number of interconnected devices; 
third, the application lifetime is short. 

Ability to interconnect with other networks 
(wired or not) 

Wireless transmission provides undeniable 
advantages for a communication network. How- 
ever, such a physical medium introduces some 
unique problems. A wireless MAC protocol 
needs to support some specific mechanisms in 
order to solve these problems. These include: 

The need for a wired infrastructure topology: 
Wireless LANs (WLANs) can be built with or 
without an infrastructure, leading to either an 
infrastructure or ad hoc topology (Fig. 1). In an 
infrastructure topology, there is a specific device 
called an access point (AP). An AP not only con- 
trols the communication of devices within its radio 
range, but also provides access to a wired network. 

Centralized/decentralized medium access: In a 
centralized medium access type (Fig. 2), a central 
entity controls the medium among the devices in 
its radio range (e.g., by means of a polling scheme). 
In this case, it ensures that all transmissions 
between devices under its control are contention- 
free. Generally, this access type is used for syn- 
chronous traffic. Moreover, with this access type, it 
is easier to implement the power saving mode, 
since the polling scheme can account for the sleep- 
ing period of battery-operated devices. In a decen- 
tralized medium access type, each device is 
independent and competes for medium access. 
Random access schemes are generally used. In a 
wireless environment, a device cannot detect a col- 
lision while transmitting: the transmitting power is 
much greater than the receiving power. This is why 
a collision avoidance scheme is used. Examples 
include carrier sense multiple access with collision 
avoidance (CSMA/CA) and elimination yield- 
non-preemptive priority multiple access (EY- 
NPMA). An infrastructure topology may use cen- 
tralized medium access, where the control entity is 
the AP. An ad hoc infrastructure generally uses a 


Wired LAN 


Access point 


Mi Figure 2. Centralized topology. 
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Wi Figure 3. The hidden node problem. 


decentralized medium access; however, it can also 
use a centralized one, where a central entity is 
elected. 

Centralized communication: If the medium 
access scheme needs a centralized communica- 
tion, all traffic must be transmitted through a 
central entity. Each transmission is performed 
twice: from (or toward) the central entity in 
downlink direction (or uplink direction). 

Communication with out-of-range devices: 
Since radio coverage is limited, routing solutions 
may need to be implemented in a WLAN. In an 
infrastructure topology, the wired network per- 
forms routing between devices using different APs. 
In an ad hoc topology, routing can be done in the 
WLAN itself without resorting to a wired network. 

The hidden node problem: This problem (Fig. 
3) occurs when two devices, A and B, that cannot 
hear each other transmit simultaneously to a third 
device, C, hearing both A and B. This generic 
problem in radio transmission induces loss of effi- 
ciency in terms of delay and bandwidth. 

All these constraints have a major impact on 
MAC protocol design. 

An application generates different types of 
traffic on the network and expresses constraints 
with regard to this traffic. Among these con- 
straints, we can cite: 

Coexistence of different types of traffic: An 
application can be characterized from a network 
point of view as a set of weighted elementary 
traffic. The weight and services offered to each 
traffic type depends on the application. 

Dynamics of the traffic distribution: A wire- 
less environment is subject to frequent changes. 
Consequently, the way the traffic is distributed 
over the devices changes in space and time: for 
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instance, devices previously in communication 
can become inactive. In such versatile environ- 
ments, the latency to adapt to a time or space 
variation of the traffic distribution is an impor- 
tant parameter to consider. 
The traffic produced by an application can be 
decomposed into elementary traffic types. Each 
elementary traffic type can be characterized by 
technical parameters determining system perfor- 
mance. They are: 
¢ Throughput 
° Message size 
¢ User-level priority 
¢ Time constraints: can be expressed by the 
maximum end-to-end delay, maximum tolerat- 
ed jitter, or maximum time to establish or 
release a connection 
Dependability: defines the network’s behavior 
when communication fails (message or con- 
nection loss, device failure, etc.) 
¢ Type of communication: unicast, multicast, 
broadcast 

¢ Message arrival law: periodic (with constant 
interarrival time), sporadic (with interarrival 
time greater than or equal to the minimum 
interarrival time), aperiodic (with only one 
arrival), bursty (with the duration and period 
of the burst), and so on 


WIRELESS STANDARDS AND PROTOCOLS 


We now introduce five wireless standards that are 
studied according to some constraints presented 
in the previous section. For global constraints, we 
focus on the topology used. For MAC-related 
constraints, the wireless standards are presented 
according to services provided for data transmis- 
sion. In order to support traffic-related con- 
straints, each wireless standard has to support the 
mapping functions of QoS requirements and 
mechanisms to support these QoS requirements. 


IEEE 802.11 


The IEEE 802.11 [1] protocol defines an ad hoc 
network architecture for devices within mutual 
communication range. When communicating 
devices belong to different coverage areas, distri- 
bution services are needed to communicate 
through a wired network. APs are used for bridg- 
ing with wired networks and forming a WLAN. 

IEEE 802.11 MAC can provide users two ser- 
vice types for data transmission: asynchronous 
transmission within a contention period, as pro- 
vided by the distributed coordination function 
(DCF), and synchronous transmission within a 
contention-free period (CFP) as provided by the 
point coordination function (PCF). Integration 
of the two access methods is achieved using a 
superframe (Fig. 4), which includes two succes- 
sive periods: a contention-free period and a con- 
tention one. In the situation illustrated in Fig. 4, 
the medium is busy when a new CFP starts. This 
period is therefore foreshortened. 

For both services, the MAC protocol supports 
mechanisms such as the acknowledgment of unicast 
transmission and the handshaking control frames to 
reduce the hidden node problem. This mechanism, 
called virtual sensing, is based on the exchange of 
short control frames: a Request To Send (RTS) 
frame sent by a potential transmitter to the receiver 
and a Clear To Send (CTS) frame sent from the 
intended receiver in response to the received RTS 
frame. Any other node having received either this 
RTS or CTS frame delays its transmission. The 
effectiveness of the RTS/CTS mechanism depends 
on the length of the packet to be protected [2]. An 
RTS_threshold fixed by the user could be applied 
to disable the mechanism for shortest frames. 

Moreover, different interframe spaces (IFS) 
have been introduced (Fig. 5): shortest for con- 
trol frames such as acknowledgment and 
RTS/CTS frames, medium for synchronous traf- 
fic, and longest for asynchronous traffic. These 
IFS of different duration are a way to implement 
prioritized accesses. Lower-priority packets can 
be delayed with larger IFS [3]. 

The DCF implements the basic access method 
CSMA/CA. Collisions are avoided by means of a 
random backoff counter. The backoff period is 
bounded by two configurable parameters: the 
lower bound is Short Retry Limit (SRL) and the 
upper bound is Long Retry Limit (LRL), which 
control the latency and reliability of pending mes- 
sages [4]. Moreover, the size of the backoff peri- 
od and its offset can be made shorter to 
implement priority between different traffic types. 
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Higher-priority packets will use a smaller backoff 
period, and the offset can be calculated such that 
there is no overlap in contention periods. 

The PCF, which implements a polling access 
method, is available only in an infrastructured 
topology where an AP is used. The PCF relies on 
the service provided by the DCF, because devices 
requesting for synchronous communication have 
to use DCF rules to notify the AP. The AP peri- 
odically polls devices, giving them the opportunity 
to transmit. The maximum duration of CFP 
(CFP_Max_Duration) and its repetition rate 
(CFP_Rate), defined as a number of superframes, 
should be determined according to the character- 
istics of traffic that has to be conveyed by the AP. 
Other polling-based MAC mechanisms, more 
efficient than round-robin, can be implemented to 
support real-time communications (see, e.g., [5]). 
Proposals for a QoS enhanced PCF have been 
presented as part of the 802.11e Working Group. 


BLUETOOTH 


Bluetooth devices [6] use fast frequency hopping 
for data transmissions. Any two Bluetooth devices 
within range of each other can set up an ad hoc 
connection, establishing a small network called a 
piconet. Each piconet consists of a unique master 
that selects a frequency hopping sequence for the 
piconet and controls the access to the medium. 
Other participants of the piconet, called slave 
units, are synchronized to the hopping sequence 
of the piconet master. Up to seven active slave 
units may form a piconet. Multiple overlapping 
piconets can coexist because each piconet uses a 
different hopping sequence. Piconets can be inter- 
connected via bridges to form a bigger network 
called a scatternet. However, to support forwarding 
data between devices from different piconets, a 
routing mechanism must be implemented at upper 
layers [7]. To deal with the hidden node problem, 
Bluetooth devices use fast frequency hopping. 

To communicate, Bluetooth MAC implements 
a time-division duplex (TDD) scheme, splitting 
the channel into slots alternately used for trans- 
mission and reception between the piconet mas- 
ter and its slaves (Fig. 6). The slots for any 
master-to-slave communication are immediately 
followed by slots for slave-to-master communica- 
tion. A slave is only allowed to transmit in a given 
slot if the master has polled it in a preceding slot. 
Moreover, any direct communication between 
slaves is impossible. The piconet master has to 
manage a polling scheme between slaves using a 
round-robin scheme or a more efficient scheme 
based on delay and throughput, as studied in [8]. 

Two types of service for data communications 


are provided to the users: asynchronous, called 
asynchronous connectionless (ACL), and syn- 
chronous, named synchronous connection-orient- 
ed (SCO). ACL service is used for the 
transmission of data bursts. The master entirely 
manages the ACL connection bandwidth: a master 
polls a slave, which may answer during following 
slot(s). The master defines the maximum packet 
length granted to the slave; this length is based on 
criteria such as the quantity of data to be transmit- 
ted or the number of successive slots available in 
the presence of SCO traffic. A maximum poll 
interval can be negotiated as the maximum time 
between subsequent transmissions between the 
master and a particular slave. It is used to support 
bandwidth allocation and latency control. The 
SCO service supports time constrained point-to- 
point connections. The length of an SCO packet 
cannot exceed one time slot. This service allows 
the negotiation of repetition rate and latency. 

Best-effort QoS is generally applied to com- 
munications. A user can request a QoS guaran- 
tee for traffic defined by its flow spec parameters 
such as token rate and peak bandwidth. All 
these options have to be negotiated during con- 
nection establishment. 


HOMmERF 


Based on the Shared Wireless Access Protocol 
(SWAP) 1.0 [9], HomeRF architecture is a com- 
bination of a managed network for synchronous 
and centralized services and an ad hoc network 
that provides asynchronous service. A unique 
AP, generally a gateway to a wired network, 
manages centralized services, and synchronizes 
and controls communications on the medium 
according to MAC rules. In a certain way, a 
unique AP prevents the hidden node problem. If 
the AP is not available, the devices may create 
an ad hoc network where the control of the net- 
work is distributed between all the devices. 

For communication services, a user may choose 
between two services types: synchronous and asyn- 
chronous. The SWAP MAC includes a time-divi- 
sion multiple access (TDMA) scheme to support 
synchronous traffic, as well as a CSMA/CA scheme 
derived from DCF in IEEE 802.11. This last 
scheme supports asynchronous traffic and control 
frames (e.g., request for synchronous traffic). 

The MAC protocol uses a superframe incor- 
porating two CFPs and one contention period 
(Fig. 7). The access mechanism used during each 
CFP is TDMA, while CSMA/CA is used during 
the contention period. The next version of 
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priority access to the channel by means of an 
offset on the contention period. 

Each CFP is divided into six pairs of fixed- 
length slots. The first slot of each pair is used to 
transmit data from the AP to a device. Respec- 
tively, the second one is used for communications 
from a device to the AP. The second CFP, at the 
end of the superframe, is used for data transmis- 
sion, while the first CFP at the start of the super- 
frame is used for optional retransmission of any 
data not received or incorrectly received in the 
previous frame. To adapt the bandwidth to its 
requirements, a user can set the repetition rate of 
its allowed slots under the CFP mechanism. 


HIPERLAN/1 


The HIPERLAN/1 standard [10] works indepen- 
dent of any fixed infrastructure as an ad hoc net- 
work but allows access to conventional wired 
networks. HIPERLAN/1 supports the ad hoc 
topology with a multihop routing capability at the 
MAC layer. With this capacity, packets are for- 
warded from a source to a destination that can- 
not be reached directly. This routing protocol 
[11] is proactive: it maintains a route for each 
destination in the wireless network. It belongs to 
the link state family, in which the broadcast of 
topology information has been optimized. The 
multipoint relay set, a subset of one-hop neigh- 


bors of the transmitter, allows connection to all 
two-hop devices of the WLAN. This set has been 
introduced for that purpose: only the multipoint 
relays of the transmitter forward the packet, 
making this routing protocol efficient (Fig. 8). 

The access scheme used in HIPERLAN/1 is 
called EY-NPMA, a specific implementation of the 
traditional CSMA with active signaling. This 
mechanism is a way to deal with the hidden node 
problem. With active signaling, a signal burst is 
sent by contending nodes before data transmission, 
and the usual carrier sensing is employed during 
idle time. The performance analysis given in [12] 
shows that active signaling has better performance 
than CSMA/CA with regard to the hidden node 
problem and unfairness in the medium access. 

The MAC layer of HIPERLAN/1 uses a form 
of priority in granting access to the medium. Basi- 
cally, when the channel is assessed to be clear, 
packets ready for transmission are submitted to a 
prioritization phase during which the packets with 
the highest priority are selected (Fig. 9). Packets 
with the same access priority are submitted to a 
collision avoidance phase. Each remaining device 
transmits a signal, the length of which is chosen in 
a random fashion. The device that broadcasts the 
longest signal gains control of the channel. 
Acknowledgment of unicast transmission is done 
after data transmission. 

The two criteria used to establish the priority 
level of a packet are the user-level priority (as 
described in the traffic constraints discussion ear- 
lier) and residual packet lifetime (normalized to 
the number of hops to reach the final destination) 
deduced from the packet deadline given by the 
user. The mapping function of the user-level pri- 
ority and normalized residual lifetime into the 
medium access priority is given in [8]. So HIPER- 
LAN/I offers prioritized access to fulfill traffic 
requirements for delay-sensitive applications. 


HIPERLAN/2 


The HiperLAN/2 standard [13] is mainly defined 
for infrastructure-based topology where an AP 
manages the wireless network. The AP controls 
in-range devices with connection-oriented links. 
This centralized topology is combined with an ad 
hoc capability: unlike some centralized protocols 
where two devices attached to the same AP can- 
not communicate directly, HIPERLAN/2 has an 
option allowing a direct communication between 
such in-range devices. 

Several logical links can be established between 
devices and a priority, mapped from the user-level 
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W Figure 9. The basic MAC frame structure in HIPERLAN/I. 


priority, is attached to each link. This priority can 
be translated into traffic classes according to IEEE 
802.1p [14]. When a device wants to transmit data, 
it must first send a resource request to the AP in 
random access slots, which grants resources in the 
next frames according to the traffic, other requests, 
and its own transmission buffers. A request con- 
tains the number of packets to be sent, transmis- 
sion frequency, and link quality requested. These 
parameters are determined according to the appli- 
cation’s needs. The hidden node problem is solved 
by means of a centralized communication. Indeed, 
all communications are managed by the AP with a 
contention-free mechanism, even in direct commu- 
nication between two devices. 

The MAC protocol in the HIPERLAN/2 stan- 
dard is based on TDMA. The basic frame struc- 
ture has a fixed duration and incorporates several 
communications slots: one for broadcast and 
frame control, one for retransmission, two for 
data transmission (downlink and uplink direc- 
tions), possibly one for direct mode transmission, 
and the last one for random access (Fig. 10). The 
AP can adapt the frame composition to traffic 
variation and adjust access delay. The scheduling 
policy, performed at the MAC level of the AP, is 
not specified. To support QoS requirements, 
additional mechanisms such as admission control 
and congestion control have to be implemented. 

The connection-oriented nature of HIPER- 
LAN/2 makes it straightforward to implement 
support for QoS. To adapt the quality and reliabil- 
ity of the link as a function of the environment, 
HIPERLAN/2 provides a set of internal function- 
alities such as dynamic frequency and data rate 
selection, and link adaptation. Depending on the 
performance and the reliability requested for 
transmission, the user can choose for each connec- 
tion whether to use these previous mechanisms. 


ADEQUACY BETWEEN STUDIED 
WIRELESS PROTOCOLS AND 
APPLICATION CONSTRAINTS 


RECAPITULATIVE TABLE 


Table 1 shows how the studied wireless stan- 
dards account for the previous application con- 
straints: global, MAC-related, and traffic-related. 


ADEQUACY ANALYSIS 


We summarize the main results described in 
Table 1. 

If the application is such that all communicating 
devices are in range, any studied standard is possi- 
ble. However, if the communication is not central- 


| Retransmission e 
Control information slot Direct link slots 
slots ‘ (optional) 


Downlink slots Uplink slots 
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Mi Figure 10. The superframe structure in HIPERLAN/2. 


ized (i.e., in the application any two devices can 
communicate directly), the Bluetooth and HIPER- 
LAN/2 solutions without the direct communication 
option are less efficient. Indeed, with these two 
standards, any communication is not only con- 
trolled by the AP or the master but is received by 
this specific point and then resent to its destination. 
On the other hand, if the application is such 
that out-of-range devices have to communicate and 
there is no infrastructure, routing is needed 
between all the devices of the WLAN. Routing can 
be implemented at either the MAC layer (e.g., 
HIPERLAN/1) or the upper layer (e.g., routing in 
the Mobile Ad Hoc Network, MANET, working 
group of the Internet Engineering Task Force, 
JETF). If an infrastructure exists, each AP is in 
charge of routing messages whose sender or desti- 
nation does not belong to the devices it manages. 
This routing is achieved by a layer higher than two. 
In the same way, mobility can be handled at 
layer 2 (e.g., HIPERLAN/1) or layer 3 (e.g., 
Mobile IP). As bandwidth is a killing resource in 
wireless networks, the routing traffic is reduced 
by limiting as much as possible the number of 
devices propagating the routing information. 
Generally, the traffic induced by an applica- 
tion has a synchronous component and an asyn- 
chronous one. HIPERLAN/1 is the only wireless 
standard handling these two components in a uni- 
form way: bandwidth is shared according to the 
message priority accounting for the message 
deadline and the user-level priority. All the other 
standards resort to two different MAC access 
schemes: polling for synchronous traffic and con- 
tention for asynchronous. When the synchronous 
traffic is well known and not subject to frequent 
changes, a polling scheme can guarantee low jitter 
and transmission delay for this traffic. However, it 
must be studied carefully in order to maximize 
bandwidth utilization: the slots allocated to polled 
devices with nothing to transmit must not be 
wasted. On the other hand, a MAC access scheme 
based on contention adapts itself immediately to 
traffic changes. However the contention scheme 
must be improved to manage different priorities, 
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enabling the message with the highest priority to 
be transmitted. The coexistence of both access 
schemes is made possible by the following rule: 
synchronous traffic is served first, whereas asyn- 
chronous traffic is served only if there is enough 
bandwidth left over by synchronous traffic. This 
rule is acceptable by an application only if this 


IEEE 802.11 HomeRF Bluetooth 


application has no real-time constraint attached 
to asynchronous traffic. Indeed, this traffic can 
suffer long queuing delays, increasing the jitter 
and end-to-end transmission delay. 

Synchronous traffic can easily be differentiated 
from asynchronous traffic in almost all standards. 
Except for HIPERLAN/1 and 2, no mechanism 
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supports differentiation among asynchronous traf- 
fic. However, this differentiation is generally 
requested by multimedia applications. Additional 
mechanisms have to be implemented to support 
differentiation between asynchronous traffic. 

HIPERLAN/2 and IEEE 802.11a are based 
on similar technology, operating in the 5 GHz 
band. HIPERLAN/2 has technical advantages, 
such as the inclusion of QoS mechanisms that 
allow it to handle voice and streaming media, 
and technology to prevent interference with 
other 5 GHz radio equipment; however, 802.11a 
arrived first on the U.S. market. 


OPEN IssuES 


At the end of this study, we can point out some 
open issues. We can distinguish three major 
technical issues related to the MAC access 
scheme, routing and mobility, and the end-to- 
end QoS in multihop wireless networks: 


The MAC access scheme and QoS requirements 
in a one-hop network: 

Hidden node. How can we find an efficient 
solution to this problem, inherent to wireless 
networks? 

Mapping of user priority and real-time con- 
straints. The real-time constraints can be attached 
to synchronous and asynchronous traffic. In all 
studied standards but HIPERLAN/1, asyn- 
chronous traffic is transmitted only if synchronous 


traffic has left enough bandwidth. How can it be 
improved? How can we differentiate asynchronous 
traffic with different real-time constraints? 

Expression of real-time guarantees. In all 
studied standards but HIPERLAN/1, we notice 
no real-time guarantees on delay and jitter for 
asynchronous traffic. How can we express bound- 
ed delays for such traffic? On the other hand, 
delay and bounded jitter are guaranteed only for 
already established synchronous traffic. Indeed, 
for submitting new synchronous traffic, an admis- 
sion request, treated as asynchronous traffic, is 
used. How can we decrease the latency to estab- 
lish new synchronous traffic? 


Routing and mobility in multihop wireless net- 
works: 

Efficiency of routing done at the MAC level 
vs. at the IP level: Implementing routing at layer 
2 spares processing time in layer 3. However, it 
supposes that routing algorithms are implement- 
ed in the network controller firmware. This is a 
more expensive solution than a layer 3 solution, 
generally implemented in software. 

QoS routing in multihop wireless networks. 
This is needed in order to ensure end-to-end 
QoS in such networks. QoS routing must select a 
route that offers the features (e.g., bandwidth, 
delay) required by the requested QoS. 

Mobility in multihop wireless networks. How 
can we guarantee that the QoS is ensured while 
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In a hierarchical 
approach, more 
intelligence is put in 
the AP. less 
complexity in the 
other devices. As the 
number of APs is 
small with regard to 
the number of other 
devices, such an 
approach makes it 
possible to reduce 
the networking cost 
of the application. 
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the device is moving? Mobility and real-time 
constraints are difficult to reconcile. 

End-to-end QoS in multihop wireless networks 
and traffic differentiation: How do we account for 
the distance a message has to cross to reach the 
final destination? Can it be mapped into a medium 
access priority? How do we extend QoS properties 
obtained locally to a multihop network? How can 
we keep determinism when an AP to a wired net- 
work is used? Furthermore, asynchronous traffic 
with real-time constraints or different priorities can- 
not be differentiated. How should we implement 
differentiation mechanisms in a current standard 
without drastic modification of the protocol stack? 


From a more general point of view, two addi- 
tional issues can be highlighted. They concern 
the design approaches in wireless networks and 
the compatibility of existing solutions: 

Design approaches in wireless networks: In a 
hierarchical approach, more intelligence is put in 
the AP, less complexity in the other devices. 
Since the number of APs is small with regard to 
the number of other devices, such an approach 
makes it possible to reduce the networking cost 
of the application. 

In a fully decentralized approach, all devices 
have the same intelligence. In order to reduce 
the amount of control traffic, they can elect a 
device among them to achieve particular central- 
ized functions. 

Compatibility of different solutions: A problem 
to be discussed concerns the compatibility of dif- 
ferent products. It can be discussed at two levels: 

* Coexistence and interference of different wire- 
less networks in the same environment 

¢ Interconnection of different heterogeneous 
networks 


CONCLUSION AND PERSPECTIVES 


Wireless networks are now easy to deploy, and 
the available bandwidth becomes acceptable for 
most applications. Moreover, with wireless net- 
works, mobility has become a reality. At the same 
time, the need for wireless products is increasing, 
based on different wireless protocols. Standard- 
ization is evolving quickly (e.g., HomeRF v. 2.0, 
Bluetooth as discussed in the IEEE 802.15 Per- 
sonal Area Network Working Group, IEEE 
802.11a). This article provides a comparison of 
these wireless protocols. We have focused on the 
first two layers of wireless standards: IEEE 802.11, 
HomeRfF, Bluetooth, and HIPERLAN/1 and 2. 

An important open issue deals with the coexis- 
tence of different traffic types. For instance, all 
studied protocols except HIPERLAN/1 favor syn- 
chronous traffic over asynchronous traffic, which 
is transmitted only if there is sufficient bandwidth 
left over by synchronous traffic. In order to sup- 
port multimedia applications, service differentia- 
tion and traffic classes have to be provided by the 
underlying wireless network. To achieve that, pri- 
ority-based medium access and efficient manage- 
ment of the waiting queues are needed. Some 
other technical issues require further study, con- 
cerning routing and mobility in multihop wireless 
networks. Furthermore, the design approaches in 
wireless networks and the compatibility of differ- 
ent existing solutions are still open issues. 
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In addition to the 
convenient access to 
Internet applications 
from mobile devices, 
new types of service 
are expected to arise 
with a wide range of 
requirements on the 
mobile terminal. A 
major bottleneck is 
the need to develop 
handheld devices 
with enough process- 
ing power and bat: 
tery life to support 
these applications. 


ABSTRACT 


A major problem for TCP connections over 
wireless links is that errors introduced by the 
wireless channel interfere with the TCP proto- 
col, leading to reduced data rates and power 
wastage. Based on accurate simulations for the 
TCP and IEEE 802.11 MAC protocols, we dis- 
cuss recipes to optimize transmission. It is 
argued that the best approach is to restrict modi- 
fications to the mobile device. While this 
requires separate solutions for the uplink and 
downlink, the results of optimization are then 
available when roaming into any WLAN obeying 
the relevant MAC protocol. Simulation results 
show that the combination of specific strategies 
with a vertical interaction between the protocol 
layers can lead to the required improvements, 
giving a promising approach to enhance the per- 
formance of wireless mobile terminals. 


INTRODUCTION 


The integration of wireless and mobile sys- 
tems with the existing Internet requires small 
power-efficient easy-to-use mobile terminals 
with high processing power. In addition to con- 
venient access to today’s Internet applications 
from mobile devices, new types of service are 
expected to arise with a wide range of require- 
ments on the mobile terminal. A major bottle- 
neck is the need to develop handheld devices 
with enough processing power and battery life to 
support these applications. Especially at higher 
data rates, a large part of the resources will be 
taken up by communication over the wireless 
channel. Therefore, it is advisable to reduce this 
burden as much as possible when implementing 
the relevant protocols. 

In this article the focus is on mobile devices 
used within a wireless local area network 
(WLAN) to access the Internet, whereby TCP is 
used as the end-to-end transport protocol 
between the device and the remote server. Data 
transfer therefore runs through a wireless chan- 
nel followed by a fixed network Internet connec- 
tion. Whereas the wireless hop is characterized 


by time-varying and high packet losses, the Inter- 
net connection suffers from unpredictable delays 
and possible congestion collapses. In this situa- 
tion, it is well known that the losses on the wire- 
less link interfere with the TCP protocol and can 
lead to drastic reduction of the data rate. Thus, 
the aim is to make the wireless link as efficient 
as possible by itself while at the same time mini- 
mizing the negative effect of wireless losses on 
the TCP protocol. 

Numerous approaches have been suggested 
to cope with the situation, involving modifica- 
tions to either the TCP protocol [1, 2] or the 
link layer on the mobile device and the base sta- 
tion [3-7]. This article discusses a more conser- 
vative approach in which only the mobile device 
is available to be modified. While this restricts 
the possibilities to some extent, it has the advan- 
tage that the benefits of optimization are avail- 
able in all WLANs without introducing any new 
features to the protocols. The price is that two 
separate tasks must be solved: optimization of 
the wireless communication in the uplink and in 
the downlink. 

For the uplink, the mobile device has control 
over the transmission parameters. This case is 
best handled by building on previous work con- 
cerning adaptive link layer strategies [4, 5], 
adjusted to the specific MAC protocol used. For 
the downlink, new complementary strategies 
must be developed. In both cases, the protocol 
layers on the mobile device are allowed to inter- 
act, which leads to substantial performance 
improvements. At the lowest level, this vertical 
protocol optimization allows the lower layers to 
be aware of the type of data and specific quality 
of service (QoS) requirements requested by the 
application. At a higher level, vertical interaction 
permits some completely new approaches with 
significant benefits. 

The results presented here were obtained 
using simulations that combine a working TCP 
implementation with an accurate model of the 
IEEE 802.11 MAC layer [8]. They show that the 
combination of specific strategies for the uplink 
with vertical optimization across the protocol 
stack on the mobile device can lead to great 
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improvement in the performance and power effi- 
ciency of a mobile terminal. Some of the material 
included here has been presented previously [9]. 

The rest of this article is organized as follows. 
First, the approach outlined above is discussed 
in more detail, and the interference between the 
errors on the wireless channel and TCP for the 
specific system of interest is addressed. Next, 
simulation results are presented in the context of 
uplink optimization for the specific case of an 
IEEE 802.11 and 802.11b MAC protocol, defer- 
ring the results for the downlink to a future pub- 
lication. Finally, the main results are 
summarized. 


PROTOCOL OPTIMIZATION ON A 
Mosité END DEVICE 


Figure 1 shows a typical scenario involving a 
mobile end device. From the user’s viewpoint, 
the power consumption of the mobile device is 
to be reduced and overall performance opti- 
mized in terms of parameters such as availabili- 
ty, throughput, delay, and jitter. The mobile 
device is used to enter a LAN via a wireless con- 
nection to a base station. From there, the con- 
nection continues through the Internet toa 
server at some remote location. TCP runs as an 
end-to-end protocol on the mobile device and 
server, while a wireless protocol such as IEEE 
802.11 controls transmission over the local wire- 
less link. The wireless hop is prone to transmis- 
sion errors from effects such as multipath 
propagation, shadowing, and interference from 
other systems sharing the same frequency band. 
Data transmission through the Internet can 
involve longer and unpredictable delays, and can 
collapse when congestion occurs. The combina- 
tion of the two links with different characteris- 
tics, with TCP running end to end over both, 
makes the problem interesting. 

Two issues are discussed next in this context: 
general strategies for optimizing the perfor- 
mance, and the well-known problem of interfer- 
ence between wireless channel errors and the 
TCP protocol [10]. 


OPTIMIZATION STRATEGIES FOR THE 
Mositeé DEVICE 


A first point to note is that it could be useful to 
optimize performance by modifying the end 
device only. That is, it is assumed that the base 
station and remote server obey the relevant 
wireless MAC and TCP protocols, respectively, 
but otherwise are not available for modifica- 
tion. While this restricts the possibilities, it 
could be considerably more useful in practice. 
A main part of the incentive for mobile devices 
is the ability to roam through different net- 
works. Thus, reliance on nonstandard exten- 
sions to the base station should be avoided. By 
the same logic, performance enhancements that 
require extensions to the TCP protocol will be 
difficult to apply in practice. On the other 
hand, the mobile device is completely available 
for modification as long as it obeys the MAC 
and TCP/IP standards itself. Specifically, there 
is freedom to let the layers interact vertically in 


Base 
Mobile station 
device 


Server 


i Figure 1. A sketch of the network architecture considered in this article. The 
end-to-end TCP connection between a mobile device and a remote server runs 


through a wireless link in a local WLAN and the Internet. 


the protocol stack on the mobile device if this 
turns out to be useful. 

As a consequence of restricting the optimiza- 
tion to the mobile device, there are now two dis- 
tinct problems to solve: the optimization of the 
wireless hop for the uplink and that for the down- 
link. For the most part, solutions applicable to one 
of these two cases will not be applicable to the 
other. For example, it is possible to fragmentize 
packets or to switch to a different error correction 
scheme in response to bad channel conditions 
when transmitting data from the mobile. However, 
if control is only over the mobile device, it cannot 
be assumed that the base station will do the same 
in the downlink. Instead, the base station will 
choose its own transmission characteristics by an 
algorithm that may or may not take channel con- 
ditions into account. Depending on the type of 
application, it could be more important to improve 
performance for either the uplink or downlink; for 
example, in scenarios such as Web browsing the 
downlink plays a larger role. Assuming symmetry 
in the data flow on average (also in view of future 
applications that go beyond Web browsing), it is 
concluded that it will be necessary to develop 
novel approaches for both directions in order to 
obtain an overall gain that is significantly larger 
than 50 percent. 

In general terms, strategies to improve trans- 
mission and save power in the uplink work on 
the link layer by sensing the channel quality and 
adjusting the transmission parameters according- 
ly. Specific possibilities (see [11] for a survey) 
are use of a more error-resistant modulation 
scheme, increased forward error correction 
(FEC), retransmission of lost packets, division of 
packets into smaller fragments [4], and channel 
probing [12]. One challenge here is to imple- 
ment an “intelligent” link layer that dynamically 
chooses the optimal behavior as channel quality 
changes. In the downlink, a major issue is the 
need to monitor the channel continuously for 
incoming data. This can add up to a large part of 
the total power consumption, even if no data is 
being received or sent by the mobile device in 
question. One approach to this problem is exten- 
sive use of sleep or doze modes. A second down- 
link issue is to increase the possibility of 
error-free reception of a data packet under high 
bit error rates, by “trying harder” in the receiver. 
In this article we address only the question of 
optimizing the uplink. Work is in progress on 
developing downlink strategies and will be pre- 
sented in a separate article. 
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B Figure 2. Response of TCP throughput to random loss of packets in the uplink 
of the wireless hop for the system in Fig. I for a network delay of 1000, 100, 
and 10 ms, respectively. Each value shown is the average of 10 simulations for 
the transfer of 2 Mbytes. The TCP packet length was 500 bytes. 


Vertical protocol optimization [13] addresses 
the question in two different ways. First, the 
methods described in the previous paragraph 
involve a tradeoff between different QoS param- 
eters such as data rate, delay, jitter, and possible 
loss or distortion of data. Depending on the type 
of application, restrictions are posed on the 
available range of the QoS parameters. For 
example, transmission of an email message can 
be delayed by a much larger time than streaming 
data, but cannot tolerate any distortion or loss. 
Thus, a vertical interaction between the applica- 
tion and the lower protocol layers is required to 
inform something like an “intelligent link layer” 
of the desired QoS. Second, by allowing the lay- 
ers to interact, new possibilities for optimization 
arise that can lead to substantial benefit. 


INTERFERENCE BETWEEN TCP AND THE 
WIRELESS LINK 


As a second point in this general discussion, the 
degradation of TCP throughput under wireless 
losses is considered for the specific arrangement 
shown in Fig. 1. The basic problem has been dis- 
cussed many times and is an active area of 
research: the throughput can be decreased dras- 
tically even if only a few packets are lost in the 
channel. The reason is that the TCP protocol 
cannot distinguish packets lost somewhere in the 
Internet from those lost in the wireless link. 
Consequently, losses in the wireless transmission 
are incorrectly interpreted as a sign of conges- 
tion, leading to a reduction of the data flow by 
the TCP congestion control mechanism. Techni- 
cally, the procedure is that the congestion win- 
dow as well as the threshold that governs its rate 
of growth are reduced at each transmission 
error, for both retransmission timeouts and fast 
retransmissions. If this happens frequently, the 
congestion window becomes smaller than the 
capacity of the pipe, given by twice the delay- 
bandwidth product. From that point on the pipe 
is not kept full, and only a part of the available 
bandwidth is utilized. 


For the system in Fig. 1, the focus of this dis- 
cussion is on the total delay introduced by the 
Internet part. Since this delay enters directly into 
the calculation of the pipe capacity, it will have 
an influence on the TCP throughput problem. 
The aim is to see how severe the problem actually 
is for delays corresponding to modern Internet 
characteristics. The simulation results in Fig. 2 
show how the throughput decreases as packets 
are lost in the wireless link for three different val- 
ues of the network delay. For a delay of 1000 ms, 
there is the expected extreme sensitivity to packet 
loss. For example, the loss of one packet in 300 
already reduces the data rate to one-third. How- 
ever, it turns out that the effect is considerably 
less severe when the network delay is 100 or 10 
ms, as can be seen from the top two curves in Fig. 
2. As discussed in more detail in [14], the reason 
for the different behavior is as follows. For the 
large network delay of 1000 ms, the pipe capacity 
is 20 kbytes. Repeated transmission errors keep 
the congestion window down to a few kilobytes, 
so only a small part of the available bandwidth is 
actually used. For delays of 100 and 10 ms, the 
pipe capacity is only 2.0 and 0.2 kbytes, respec- 
tively. The congestion window is still kept down 
to a few kilobytes on average by the transmission 
errors, but this does not restrict the data rate as 
in the previous case. Instead, the comparatively 
mild reduction of the throughput seen here is a 
combination of various effects. First, each fast 
retransmit operation leads to some extra delay in 
addition to that needed to actually retransmit the 
relevant packet when the send window is exhaust- 
ed. Second, for certain patterns in packet loss, the 
fast retransmit mechanism is not able to cope, 
and data transfer recommences only after a 
retransmission timeout (RTO). 

These results suggest that the well-known 
problem of a wireless link interfering with the 
TCP protocol could be less severe than expected 
in some Situations of practical relevance. First, in 
a scenario whereby a mobile end device is used 
to access the Internet as in Fig. 1, the TCP per- 
formance could already be adequate if the net- 
work delay is reasonably small, even if the 
wireless hop has a relatively high bit error rate. 
Second, if TCP is used locally within a wireless 
LAN, delays are so short that there will be even 
less of a problem. Of course, the validity of these 
conclusions also depends on specifics such as 
data rate, buffer sizes, and the flavor of TCP 
used. However, it seems advisable to inspect the 
issue carefully for a given system of interest. 


SIMULATION SETUP: 
TCP RUNNING OVER THE 
IEEE 802.11 MAC 


In the following, results are presented for simu- 
lations that combine a realistic TCP implemen- 
tation with a model of the IEEE 802.11 and 11b 
MAC layer. The aim of the study is to help 
develop specific optimization strategies for the 
uplink from a mobile device, for a system of 
practical relevance. The focus is on the retry 
effort on the MAC layer and on fragmentation 
as a means to reduce packet loss in the wireless 
link. Although such questions have been consid- 
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ered previously, our results are valuable because 
they are based on accurate implementations of 
the relevant protocols. 

The simulations were done using the BONeS 
tool from Cadence. A C implementation of TCP 
in the New Reno variant was used. This imple- 
mentation was developed specifically for handheld 
devices with restricted resources. It has been 
checked by extensive interoperability tests against 
Linux, FreeBSD, and Microsoft versions of TCP 
under a lossy channel. The MAC layer was imple- 
mented in the BONeS language, based on a model 
of the PHY layer that takes account the correct 
timings and delays. The IP and LLC layers were 
included in a rudimentary form only since they do 1.0E-04 
not significantly influence the throughput. BER 

The simulated system corresponds to that 
shown in Fig. 1. For the questions of interest 
here, some components in the three participat- 
ing devices (mobile, base station, and server) 


LongRetryLimit 


Data rate (Mb/s) 


@ Figure 3. TCP throughput as a function of the BER in the wireless channel for 
various values of the MAC long retry limit. The results were obtained using 
simulations for the system shown in Fig. 1 as described in the text. 


could be discarded to avoid simulation overhead. 
These include half of the base station (which 
communicates with the Internet) and the lower 
protocol layers of the server. More precisely, 
only two complete protocol stacks were used, 
but with an “Internet channel” block inserted 
between the LLC and IP layers of the second. 
This stack therefore combines the lower layers 
of the base station with the upper layers of the 
server. The Internet channel is characterized by 
two parameters: the network data rate and the 
network delay. It contains a queue in each direc- 
tion that is emptied packet by packet as deter- 
mined by packet length and network data rate. 
Each packet is then additionally delayed by the 
network delay before it is passed on to the next 
block. The single queue in each direction models 
all router queues encountered between the base 
station and the server. 

As discussed above, the problem of interfer- 
ence between TCP and the wireless channel is 
most significant if the pipe is reasonably large. 
Therefore, the simulation parameters were cho- 
sen to model this case. The network delay was 
kept at 1000 ms (except for the simulations at 100 
and 10 ms described in the previous section and 
where otherwise stated), and the network data 
rate was set to 0.08 Mb/s, yielding a pipe capacity 
of 20 kbytes. This value was also selected for the 
size of the TCP send and receive buffers. The 
data rate of the wireless transmission was set to 2 
Mb/s. This parameter does not play a very large 
role since the overall rate is restricted by the 
much lower network data rate. Not quite as obvi- 
ously, the network data rate itself can be increased 
without significantly changing the results shown 
below. The reason is that the rate by which TCP 
transmits is limited to the maximum amount of 
data allowed in flight, divided by twice the net- 
work delay. If the in-flight data is limited by the 
buffer size instead of the pipe capacity, basically 
the same overall behavior results. The main dif- 
ference is that data is sent in separated bursts 
instead of a continuous stream. 


OPTIMIZING THE UPLINK 


Considerable earlier work has been done on 
adaptive link layer strategies [3-5] as a means 
to improve transmission over a time-varying 


faulty wireless channel. By sensing the quality 
of the channel and adjusting the transmission 
characteristics accordingly, power can be saved 
and data transfer improved. Specific mecha- 
nisms include packet fragmentation, switching 
to a slower but more robust data rate, modify- 
ing the error correction mechanism, and chan- 
nel probing to detect the end of a channel 
downtime efficiently. These approaches are 
generally introduced in both directions, that is, 
on the base station as well as on the mobile 
device. Consistent with the philosophy of this 
article, they are considered here only asa 
means to improve the uplink from the mobile 
to the base station. 

A dynamic adaptation of the transmission 
characteristics inherently involves complicated 
trade-offs. One can increase the error correc- 
tion only at the price of a lower data rate, and 
fragment the packets only at the price of 
increased overhead. Since different mechanisms 
are available, one difficulty is to choose among 
these in a certain situation. For example, 
assume that the channel starts off with high 
quality, but then deteriorates to lower quality. 
By switching to a lower data rate and retrans- 
mitting packets continuously, the transmitter 
can ensure that data still arrives. However, the 
cost is additional power consumption, since the 
RF transmitter is turned on for a longer time 
per packet and energy is wasted in each unsuc- 
cessful attempt. Thus, it could be better to stop 
transmitting completely (except for spaced-out 
probe packets) until a substantial improvement 
in channel quality is sensed. Unfortunately, this 
could happen at some indefinite time in the 
future. Thus, a decision must be made based on 
at least two thresholds: how bad the channel 
must be before switching to a different method 
and the maximum permitted transmission delay. 
As a final complication, better performance 
might be reached if a history of channel behav- 
ior is maintained. 

An effective adaptive link layer therefore 
involves something close to an expert system 
that makes complicated decisions based on 
multidimensional input data. As pointed out in 
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[15], awareness of the QoS requirements for 
the relevant data stream should be included. 
This information defines the limits when adjust- 
ing the characteristics of the transmission (e.g., 
the lowest data rate that is still useful, maxi- 
mum permitted delay, and whether some data 
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@ Figure 4. Total number of bytes transmitted into the wireless channel as a 
measure of the consumed energy for the same simulations as in Fig. 3. The 
results show that for a given BER, the consumed energy is independent of the 
MAC long retry limit. 
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@ Figure 5. Required time in microseconds at the PHY level for the various 
Phases in the transmission of a packet with 100 bytes of payload for the IEEE 
802.11 standard at I and 2 Mb/s (top) and the 802.11b standard at 5.5 and 11 
Mb/s (bottom). From left to right: MAC DIFS idle period, average backoff 
time, PHY preamble and header, sum of TCP/IP/DL/MAC headers, user data, 
MAC SIFS delay, and total time used for the MAC acknowledgment. Note 
that different horizontal scales are used for the 802.11 and 802.11b cases. 


loss is allowed). Since the QoS parameters are 
defined by the application, this is a straightfor- 
ward example of vertical interaction between 
the protocol layers. With such a system as the 
final goal, the first step is to collect information 
on the improvement attainable when no such 
restrictions are taken into account. The results 
presented in the rest of the section contribute 
to this in the context of link layer retransmis- 
sion and fragmentation. Within the vertical 
optimization framework, it is assumed that the 
optimization is specifically for TCP, ignoring 
any disadvantages arising for other protocols 
such as UDP. 


RETRANSMISSION ON THE 
TCP AND MAC LAYERS 


When a packet is lost on the wireless link (by 
either a collision or channel error) the MAC 
layer retransmits the packet up to a maximum 
number of attempts (called aLongRetryLimit in 
the standard [8] and LRL here). When the limit 
is reached, the packet is discarded and the pro- 
cedure restarted with the next packet in the 
output queue. However, a central task of the 
TCP protocol is to ensure that each packet 
arrives sooner or later. Thus, when the MAC 
layer discards a packet, the consequence is that 
TCP must retransmit it, albeit at a later time. 
In other words, every packet must be transmit- 
ted repeatedly until it finally gets through, and 
the only question is which part of the protocol 
stack does this. 

By varying the LRL in the simulation, the 
burden of retransmitting lost packets can be 
shifted between the MAC and TCP layers. The 
results are displayed in two ways for simulations 
based on the 802.11 standard. Due to the low 
nominal network data rate of 0.08 Mb/s consid- 
ered here (see above), a faster wireless link 
does not change the situation, so the results for 
the 802.11b standard are almost identical. Fig- 
ure 3 shows the throughput (i.e., the actually 
attained data rate) as function of the bit error 
rate (BER) for various choices of the LRL. Evi- 
dently the value of LRL makes a significant dif- 
ference in the throughput, whereby the best 
performance results when LRL is large. In this 
limit the MAC layer patiently continues to 
retransmit a given packet even if a very large 
number of attempts are needed in the end. Fig- 
ure 4 shows the total number of bytes sent into 
the wireless channel, which is a measure of the 
energy consumed during transmission. In con- 
trast to the data rate, these curves turns out to 
be almost flat (i.e., independent of the LRL). 
Thus, for a given packet length, coding scheme, 
and BER, the consumed energy is a fixed quan- 
tity, while the required transmission time 
becomes significantly larger if TCP takes care of 
retransmissions. 

The flat curves look somewhat surprising at 
first, considering that the system really is behav- 
ing in a different way when the LRL is changed. 
However, the result is easy to understand by 
noting that the average number of attempts 
needed to get through is only a property of the 
wireless channel, and not of the transmitting 
system. More precisely, at a given BER there is 
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some fixed probability P that a packet is cor- 
rupted during the transmission. The average 
number of attempts needed to get through is 
then 1/(1 - P). From this it follows that the 
throughput for the simplest possible transport 
protocol (retransmission of each packet without 
any upper limit until it is finally received cor- 
rectly) equals the nominal rate of the wireless 
channel x 1 —- P. When this expression is trun- 
cated vertically at the network data rate used in 
the simulation, it closely reproduces the limiting 
curve for large LRL in Fig. 3. 

The conclusion is that there will always be 
the loss of a certain amount of energy as the 
packet is repeatedly sent into the faulty channel 
until it finally gets through, but the situation is 
always made worse if this is done by TCP 
instead of the MAC layer. It follows that it is 
pointless to ever discard a TCP packet in the 
MAC layer. Every discarded packet will only be 
retransmitted by TCP later on, but it will then 
additionally interfere with the internals of the 
TCP protocol by triggering a fast retransmit or 
a retransmission timeout event. It is the delays 
associated with these events that cause the 
reduced data rate when LRL is smaller. The 
optimal MAC strategy for TCP data streams 
could thus be called “never give up”: there is 
no point in ever dropping a TCP packet and 
proceeding to the next one on the MAC level. 
Of course, this only becomes an issue if the 
channel is so faulty that the standard MAC 
retransmission strategy (typically 8 attempts/ 
packet) is still not adequate to ensure correct 
reception of the packets. 

The “never give up” argument is of more 
general validity beyond the question of the retry 
limit. When a TCP packet has difficulties in get- 
ting through the wireless channel, the MAC 
layer should use all means at its disposal to 
ensure correct delivery of this specific packet. 
This could involve extreme fragmentation, low 
data rates, increased forward error correction, or 
all of these at the same time. Timeouts at the 
TCP level are generally much larger than the 
delays in the wireless channel, so there is enough 
time available for numerous attempts. This basic 
strategy, while simple in principle, requires addi- 
tional information from other protocol layers 
within the MAC layer. First of all, a packet must 
be identifiable as part of a TCP stream. Second, 
the QoS limitations should be known since these 
could be exceeded during the retransmission 
effort. Finally, as discussed above, the reduction 
of the TCP data rate is not too extreme in some 
cases; for these, it might be better to live with 
the reduction instead of making the additional 
effort at the MAC level. 


PACKET FRAGMENTATION 


In the case of good channel conditions, the only 
effect of reducing the packet length is to 
increase the overhead needed to transmit a cer- 
tain chunk of data. But if the channel becomes 
bad, large packets are more likely to be dam- 
aged, increasing the number of attempts needed 
to transmit the packets correctly. This slows 
down transmission and increases power con- 
sumption. In order to minimize these effects it 
makes sense to adapt the packet length to the 
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i Figure 6. Top: comparison of the TCP throughput for the case of fragmenta- 
tion on the TCP layer (dashed lines) and on the MAC layer (continuous lines) 
as a function of the payload per packet for various wireless channel BERs in 
the IEEE 802.11 standard. Bottom: the total bytes transmitted into the wireless 


channel for the same simulations as a measure of the consumed energy. 


channel conditions. This involves a trade-off 
between the improved probability that the pack- 
et is transmitted correctly and the increased 
overhead. One question of interest is whether a 
reasonable compromise can be found that gives 
adequate performance over a wide range of 
BERs, or whether a significant further gain can 
be obtained by choosing the length dynamically 
based on error rate. The question of the trade- 
off when fragmenting packets has been 
addressed before [4]. The value of the investiga- 
tions presented here is that they were obtained 
for TCP running over an accurate model for a 
popular MAC standard. 

The packet length can be changed by either 
reducing the size of a TCP packet or introducing 
fragmentation at the MAC level. The most 
important difference is the amount of overhead 
added to the total data amount by each newly 
created packet. For example, for the IEEE 
802.11 standard at 2 Mb/s, Fig. 5 shows that 
transmission of the overhead takes 1127 us, 
while the user data requires 4000 and 400 us for 
payloads of 1000 and 100 bytes, respectively. The 
percentage used to transmit actual user data 
thus reduces from 78 percent to only 8 percent. 
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B Figure 7. Comparison of the effect of fragmentation on the TCP and MAC 
layer on the throughput (top) and number of bytes transmitted into the chan- 
nel (bottom) as in Fig. 6, but for the IEEE 802.11b standard at the nominal 


data rate 11 Mb/s. 


The point is that a reasonable degree of frag- 
mentation quickly leads to a situation in which 
the user data portion is small compared to the 
overhead. The lower half of Fig. 6 shows this 
data for the case of the IEEE 802.11b standard. 
Although there are some differences in the way 
in which the total required transmission time 
splits up, the overall picture is similar. In either 
case, the overhead added by fragmentation on 
the MAC level is smaller than for TCP since it 
avoids the higher-level headers, SIFS delay, and 
backoff slots. 

The effect of TCP and MAC fragmentation 
on data throughput at various error rates is com- 
pared in Fig. 6 for the 802.11 standard. In these 
simulations, the network delay was reduced to 1 
ms. The overall throughput is then governed by 
the wireless link, not by the amount of TCP in- 
flight data. Performance is always better for 
MAC fragmentation as expected. While the 
overhead is acceptable down to payloads of 
about 200 bytes for the MAC case, TCP frag- 
mentation throughput decreases steadily with 
reduced packet size. Thus, fragmentation at the 
MAC layer is clearly preferable, leading to an 
improvement by a factor of two to three in some 
cases. Furthermore, the curves show that a fixed 
payload length of around 300 bytes gives a rea- 


sonable performance over a wide range of chan- 
nel conditions when MAC fragmentation is used, 
whereas a fixed choice is difficult to find for 
TCP layer fragmentation. The lower half of Fig. 
6 shows that basically the same conclusions 
apply when the focus is on energy consumption 
instead of throughput. Finally, equivalent simu- 
lations were done for the 802.11b standard, 
yielding the results displayed in Fig. 7. Except 
for the overall higher data rates, the pictures 
look very similar, so the same conclusions apply 
to this standard. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The basic idea of the approach discussed in this 
article can be summarized as follows. The aim 
is to improve the performance perceived by the 
user of a mobile end device. Specific targets are 
to reduce power consumption, increase 
throughput and availability, and reduce delay 
and jitter. The device uses a wireless MAC pro- 
tocol from the IEEE 802.11 family to access a 
WLAN, end-to-end TCP as transport protocol 
for the appropriate kind of data, and an alter- 
native protocol such as UDP for streaming 
data. A central point is that all performance 
improvements are to be attained by modifying 
only the mobile device, since this allows the 
improvements to function even when roaming 
into arbitrary WLANs. The wireless base sta- 
tion and TCP server are assumed to be compli- 
ant with the respective protocols, but otherwise 
to have no special features. Under these 
assumptions, the data transfer must be opti- 
mized separately for the uplink and downlink. 
To help develop suitable methods, the protocol 
layers on the mobile device are allowed to 
interact vertically where this leads to substantial 
improvement. Specifically, this permits optimiz- 
ing the behavior for TCP data streams without 
worrying about possible negative consequences 
on other types of data. 

It is well known that losses on a wireless 
channel have a detrimental effect on the 
throughput when TCP is used as transport pro- 
tocol. Before considering specific up- and down- 
link strategies, simulations were used to quantify 
the effect of the network delay on this problem 
for the system of interest here. The results show 
that the severity of the problem depends strongly 
on this delay and that short network delays part- 
ly defuse the situation. 

For the optimization of the uplink, the most 
logical approach is along the lines of adaptive 
link layer strategies, since the mobile device has 
control over transmission in this case. One task 
is then to implement these ideas efficiently for 
the specific MAC protocol used. In this context 
this article presented simulation results on the 
effect of MAC-layer error handling and frag- 
mentation for the IEEE 802.11 and 11b stan- 
dards. A special point of emphasis is that for 
TCP data, the optimal MAC behavior is a “never 
give up” strategy. Hereby the MAC layer never 
drops a TCP packet but instead tries to use a 
spectrum of different methods to ensure success- 
ful transmission when the channel is bad. Should 
transmission be impossible for a given packet, 
the correct response is to notify TCP that the 
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connection should be terminated, but not to 
drop the packet and continue with the next one. 
Also, inspection of the effect of fragmentation 
shows that, for these protocols, a fixed choice of 
packet length gives reasonably good results for a 
wide range of bit error rates. For the downlink, 
alternative approaches are still needed since the 
mobile device must cope with whatever the base 
station sends out. Based on ongoing work, the 
authors are convinced that suitable solutions can 
be found in this case also. 

In conclusion, it is shown that the combina- 
tion of specific separate optimization strategies 
for the up- and downlink with vertical interac- 
tion between the protocol layers can lead to a 
large improvement in the performance of a 
mobile terminal. As a major benefit, it is then 
possible to optimize the system performance 
without any modifications to the base stations or 
to the TCP protocol on the remote hosts. 
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ABSTRACT 


The explosive growth in wireless networks over 
the last few years resembles the rapid growth of 
the Internet within the last decade. To protect 
internal resources, organizations usually pur- 
chased and installed an Internet firewall. We 
believe that the currently deployed wireless access 
points present a larger security problem than the 
early Internet connections. A large number of 
organizations, based on vendor literature, believe 
that the security provided by their deployed wire- 
less access points is sufficient to prevent unautho- 
rized access and use. Unfortunately, nothing 
could be further from the truth. While the current 
access points provide several security mecha- 
nisms, our work combined with the work of oth- 
ers show that all of these mechanisms are 
completely ineffective. As a result, organizations 
with deployed wireless networks are vulnerable to 
unauthorized use of, and access to, their internal 
infrastructure. In this article we present a novel 
solution that requires no changes or additions to 
any deployed wireless equipment, and is easily 
deployed and transparent to end users. 


INTRODUCTION 


Organizations are rapidly deploying wireless 
infrastructures based on the IEEE 802.11 standard 
[1]. Unfortunately, the 802.11 standard provides 
only limited support for confidentiality through 
the Wired Equivalent Privacy (WEP) protocol, 
which contains significant flaws in design [2-5]. 
Furthermore, the standards committee for 802.11 
left many difficult security issues such as key man- 
agement and a robust authentication mechanism 
as open problems. As a result, many of the organi- 
zations deploying wireless networks use either a 
permanent fixed cryptographic variable, or key, or 
no encryption whatsoever. This fact, coupled with 
the fact that wireless networks provide a network 
access point for an adversary (potentially beyond 
the physical security controls of the organization), 
creates a significant long-term security problem. 
Compounding this is the fact that the access con- 
trol mechanisms available with currently deployed 
access points! contain serious flaws; an adversary 
can easily subvert them. 


Organizations over the last few years have 
expended considerable effort to protect their 
internal infrastructures from external compro- 
mise. As a result, organizations have canalized 
their external network traffic through distinct 
openings protected by firewalls. The idea is sim- 
ple. By limiting external connections to a few 
well-protected openings, the organization can 
better protect itself. Unfortunately, the deploy- 
ment of a wireless network opens a “back door” 
into the internal network that permits an attack- 
er access beyond the physical security perimeter 
of the organization. As a result, the attacker can 
implement the “parking lot” attack, where the 
attacker sits in the organization’s parking lot and 
accesses hosts on the internal network. Ironical- 
ly, in some cases, the existence of the firewall 
may make the organization’s hosts more vulnera- 
ble to the attacker because of the mistaken 
premise that the internal hosts are immune from 
attack and potential compromise. Finding an 
effective solution to these problems is difficult 
since all of the security mechanisms are con- 
tained in the firmware of the wireless equipment 
(e.g., PCMCIA card and access points), and vir- 
tual private networks (VPNs) are not realizable 
in all environments. 

This article describes the flaws in the two 
access control mechanisms (MAC address control 
lists and the proprietary Closed Network scheme) 
that exist in some access points and a simple 
eavesdropping attack against the 802.11 specified 
shared key authentication mechanism. Exploiting 
these flaws, when encryption is not enabled, per- 
mits an adversary immediate access to the wire- 
less network as well as the organization’s local 
area network. The use of encryption prevents an 
adversary from gaining immediate access, but 
combining our attacks with the weaknesses found 
in WEP by others provides such access [4]. 

The next section presents a short overview of 
the network configuration modes supported in 
the 802.11 wireless standard. This is followed by 
an overview of the 802.11 security mechanisms 
and a proprietary extension for access control. 
The next section describes attacks against the 
only two access control mechanisms available in 
most current access points, and an attack against 
the 802.11 standard shared key authentication 
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mechanism. Finally, we conclude the article with 
a discussion of a higher-layer authentication and 
key management scheme that can easily be 
applied to almost any currently deployed wire- 
less network without requiring the purchase of 
new hardware or the installation of new firmware 
in all of the organizations wireless devices. 


802.11 WIRELESS NETWORKS 


802.11 wireless networks operate in one of two 
modes: ad hoc or infrastructure. The IEEE stan- 
dard defines the ad hoc mode as independent 
basic service set (IBSS) and the infrastructure 
mode as basic service set (BSS). In the remain- 
der of this section, we explain the differences 
between the two modes and how they operate. 

In ad hoc mode, each client communicates 
directly with the other clients within the net- 
work. Ad hoc mode is designed so that only 
clients within transmission range of each other 
(within the same cell) can communicate. Ifa 
client in an ad hoc network wishes to communi- 
cate outside of the cell, a member of the cell 
must operate as a gateway and perform routing. 

In infrastructure mode, each client sends all 
of its communication to a central station or 
access point (AP). The access point acts as an 
Ethernet bridge and forwards the communica- 
tions onto the appropriate network: either wired 
or wireless. 

Prior to communicating data, wireless clients 
and APs must establish a relationship, or an 
association. Only after an association is estab- 
lished can two wireless stations exchange data. 
In infrastructure mode, the clients associate with 
an AP. The association process is a two-step 
process involving three states: 
¢ Unauthenticated and unassociated 
¢ Authenticated and unassociated 
¢ Authenticated and associated 

To transition between the states, the commu- 
nicating parties exchange messages called man- 
agement frames. 

A client finds a network using a very simple 
procedure. All APs transmit a beacon manage- 
ment frame at fixed interval. To associate with 
an AP and join a BSS, a client listens for beacon 
messages to identify the APs within range. The 
client then selects the BSS to join in a vendor- 
independent manner. For instance, on the Apple 
Macintosh, all of the network names (or service 
set identifiers, SSIDs) usually contained in the 
beacon frame are presented to the user so that 
they may select the network to join. A client may 
also send a probe request management frame to 
find an AP affiliated with a desired SSID. After 
identifying an AP, the client and AP perform 
mutual authentication by exchanging several 
management frames. The two standardized 
authentication mechanisms are described later. 
_ After successful authentication, the client moves 
into the second state, authenticated and unassoci- 
ated. Moving from the second state to the third 
and final state, authenticated and associated, 
involves the client sending an association request 
frame, and the AP responding with an associa- 
tion response frame. After following this pro- 
cess, the client becomes a peer on the wireless 
network. 


802.11 STANDARD 
SECURITY MECHANISMS 


The 802.11 standard provides several mecha- 
nisms intended to provide a secure operating 
environment. In this section we describe each of 
these as well as the Closed Network access con- 
trol mechanism. 


WIRED EQUIVALENT PRIVACY PROTOCOL 


The WEP protocol was designed to provide con- 
fidentiality for network traffic using the wireless 
protocol. The details of the algorithm used for 
WEP are beyond the scope of this article. How- 
ever, work by Walker et al. and Fluhrer et al. 
demonstrates that WEP, without dynamic key 
management, provides limited confidentiality 
and possible misuse of the network. 


OPEN SYSTEM AUTHENTICATION 


Open system authentication is the default 
authentication protocol for 802.11. As the name 
implies, open system authentication authenti- 
cates anyone who requests authentication. Essen- 
tially, it provides a null authentication process. 
Experimentation has shown that stations do per- 
form mutual authentication using this method 
when joining a network, and our experiments 
show that the authentication management frames 
are sent in the clear even when WEP is enabled. 


SHARED KEY AUTHENTICATION 


Shared key authentication uses a standard chal- 
lenge and response along with a shared secret 
key to provide authentication. The station wish- 
ing to authenticate, the initiator, sends an authen- 
tication request management frame indicating 
that they wish to use “shared key” authentica- 
tion. The recipient of the authentication request, 
the responder, responds by sending an authenti- 
cation management frame containing 128 octets 
of challenge text to the initiator. The challenge 
text is generated by using the WEP pseudo-ran- 
dom number generator (PRNG) with the “shared 
secret” and a random initialization vector (IV). 
The IV is always sent in the clear as part of a 
WEP protected frame. Once the initiator receives 
the management frame from the responder, they 
copy the contents of the challenge text into a new 
management frame body. This new management 
frame body is then encrypted with WEP using 
the “shared secret” along with a new IV selected 
by the initiator. The encrypted management 
frame is then sent to the responder. The respon- 
der decrypts the received frame and verifies that 
the 32-bit cyclic redundancy check (CRC) integri- 
ty check value (ICV) is valid, and the challenge 
text matches that sent in the first message. If they 
do, authentication is successful. If the authentica- 
tion is successful, the initiator and responder 
switch roles and repeat the process to ensure 
mutual authentication. 

The value of the status code field is set to 
zero when successful and to an error value if 
unsuccessful. The element identifier identifies 
that the challenge text is included. The length 
field identifies the length of the challenge text 
and is fixed at 128. The challenge text includes 
the random challenge string. 
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Key management is 
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management or key 
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high-end products. 


2 It must be noted that 
with the advent of 802.1X, 
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ues to debate the details of 
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framework. As a result, 
current support for rekey- 
ing using 802. 1X is not 
widely available. 
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CLOSED NETWORK ACCESS CONTROL 


One vendor has defined a proprietary access 
control mechanism called “Closed Network” [5]. 
With this mechanism, a network manager can 
use either an open or a closed network. In an 
open network, anyone is permitted to join the 
network. In a Closed Network, only those clients 
with knowledge of the network name, or SSID, 
can join. In essence, the network name acts as a 
shared secret. 


ACCESS CONTROL Lists 


Another mechanism used by vendors (but not 
defined in the standard) to provide security is 
the use of access control lists based on the Eth- 
ernet MAC address of the client. Each AP can 
limit the clients of the network to those using a 
listed MAC address. If a client’s MAC address is 
listed, they are permitted access to the network. 
If the address is not listed, access to the network 
is prevented. 


KEY MANAGEMENT 


Key management is a misnomer with respect to 
802.11 since it is left as an exercise for vendors. 
As a result, only a few of the major vendors have 
implemented any form of key management or 
key agreement in their high-end products. Unfor- 
tunately, none of the vendors provide sufficient 
information to determine the level of assurance 
provided by their product. 

The 802.11 standard does, however, provide 
for two methods for using WEP keys. The first 
provides a window of four keys. A station or AP 
can decrypt packets enciphered with any one of 
the four keys. Transmission, however, is limited 
to one of the four manually entered keys — the 
default key. The second method is called a key 
mappings table. In this method, each unique 
MAC address can have a separate key. The size 
ofa “key mappings table” should be at least ten 
entries according to the 802.11 specification. The 
maximum size, however, is likely chip-set depen- 
dent. The use of a separate key for each user 
mitigates the cryptographic attacks found by oth- 
ers, but enforcing a reasonable key period 
remains a problem as the keys can only be 
changed manually.” 


WEAKNESSES IN 
CURRENT ACCESS CONTROL MECHANISMS 


This section describes the weaknesses in the 
access control mechanisms of currently deployed 
wireless network APs. 


CLOSED NETWORK ACCESS CONTROL MECHANISM 


In practice, security mechanisms based ona 
shared secret are robust provided the secrets are 
well protected in use and when distributed. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not the case with a proprietary 
access control mechanism. Several management 
messages contain the network name, or SSID, 
and these messages are broadcast in the clear by 
APs and clients. The actual management message 
containing the SSID depends on the vendor of 
the AP and the firmware version. The result, 
however, is that an attacker can easily sniff the 


network name, determining the shared secret and 
gaining access to the “protected” network. This 
flaw exists even with WEP enabled because the 
management messages are broadcast in the clear. 


ETHERNET MAC Appress Access CONTROL LISTS 


In theory, access control lists provide a reason- 
able level of security when a strong form of 
identity is used. Unfortunately, this is not the 
case with MAC addresses for two reasons. First, 
MAC addresses are easily sniffed by an attacker 
since they must appear in the clear even when 
WEP is enabled, and second, most of the wire- 
less cards permit the changing of their MAC 
address via software. As a result, an attacker can 
easily determine the MAC addresses permitted 
access via eavesdropping, and then subsequently 
masquerade as a valid address by programming 
the desired address into the wireless card, 
bypassing the access control and gaining access 
to the “protected” network. 


SHARED KEY AUTHENTICATION FLAW 


The current protocol for shared key authentica- 
tion is easily exploited through a passive attack 
by the eavesdropping of one leg of a mutual 
authentication. The attack works because of the 
fixed structure of the protocol (the only differ- 
ence between different authentication messages 
is the random challenge), and previously report- 
ed weaknesses in WEP. 

The attacker first captures the second and 
third management messages from an authentica- 
tion exchange. The second message contains the 
random challenge in the clear, and the third 
message contains the challenge encrypted with 
the shared authentication key. Because the 
attacker now knows the random challenge R, the 
encrypted challenge ciphertext, C, and the public 
IV, the attacker can derive the pseudo-random 
stream produced using WEP, WEPpR , with the 
shared key, K, and the public initialization vari- 
able, /V, using Eq. 1. 


WEPp” =C@R (1) 


The size of the recovered pseudo-random 
stream will be the size of the authentication 
frame, because all elements of the frame are 
known: algorithm number, sequence number, 
status code, element id, length, and challenge 
text. Furthermore, all but the challenge text will 
remain the same for a// authentication respons- 
es. The attacker now has all of the elements to 
successfully authenticate to the target network, 
without knowing the shared secret K. 

The attacker requests authentication of the 
AP it wishes to associate/join. The AP responds 
with an authentication challenge in the clear. 
The attacker then takes the random challenge 
text, RK, and the pseudo-random stream, 
WEP py! f and computes a valid authentication 
response frame body by XOR-ing the two values 
together using Eq. 2. 


C = WEP” @R (2) 


The attacker then computes a new ICV as 
described in Borisov et al. Now, the attacker 
responds with a valid authentication response 
message, and he/she associates with the AP and 
joins the network. 
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New VENDOR SOLUTIONS AND 
NEW STANDARDS 


Several proprietary solutions have been released 
recently. The advantage of these solutions is that 
the link layer key is renewed on a per-user per- 
session basis. However, the key does not change 
within the session. Even when the user session 
lasts for weeks, the link layer key does not 
change. In other words, there is no timed key 
management protocol. Also, key management is 
tied to authentication, because the keys are 
renewed only when the user authenticates. In 
addition, these solutions do not provide a proper 
means of authenticating a disconnected user. A 
disconnected user is an authorized user of the 
network but has left the network temporarily. As 
shown earlier, it is mandatory to have WEP 
enabled to thwart some of the attacks described 
by us. If WEP is enabled, such a user cannot 
authenticate because he/she might not have the 
correct window of WEP keys. 

Fortunately, the 802.11 standards body is cur- 
rently working on significant improvements to 
the standard. But all of the changes proposed by 
the standards body require firmware updates for 
all clients and APs. Furthermore, the changes 
are not guaranteed to work with all vendor 
implementations; processing power or other 
hardware limitations may prevent the vendor 
from fully implementing the proposed changes. 

The task group on security (TGi) for the 
802.11 standards body has been working for the 
past few months on an interim solution to the 
known problems with WEP. Their approach is to 
design a solution that can be implemented in the 
firmware of the medium access controller chip 
of most (not all) vendors’ chipsets, or through 
the use of the host processor (client or AP). 
There are four key elements to the current draft 
design: 
¢ Dynamic key management 
¢ The addition of message integrity via a mes- 

sage authentication code 
¢ Restructuring the manner in which the initial- 

ization vector and the key are combined to 
avoid the weak keys found by Fluhrer et al. 
¢ Defining a new cipher (AES), and specifying 
MAC message format changes to support 
upper layer authentication and cipher suite 
‘negotiation 
The exact details of the current TGi proposal are 
beyond the scope of this article, and change fre- 
quently as the draft converges to a standard [6]. 


INSIGHT INTO OUR SOLUTION 


We now describe a solution we have developed 
at the University of Maryland. Our solution uses 
DHCP options as a transport mechanism for 
wireless key management and authentication, 
provides timed key management, and solves the 
disconnected user problem. 


DESIGN GOALS 


When we began this work, solutions designed to 
mitigate the known attacks against WiFi-based 
networks were proprietary or required the pur- 
chase of additional hardware. Our motivation 


was to find a viable solution that could be easily 
deployed within an enterprise without requiring 
the purchase and deployment of additional hard- 
ware. Our solution, proposed here, while not 
optimal, mitigates all of the known attacks. We 
realize that our approach does not prevent all of 
the known attacks since only low-level protocol 
changes by vendors and the IEEE can prevent 
all of the known attacks. Our solution provides a 
significant increase in protection for those orga- 
nizations that currently cannot obtain vendor- 
provided upgrades (not all vendor equipment 
can be upgraded) and do not wish to purchase 
new equipment. 
We have four primary design goals: 
¢ Provide a robust key management for wireless 
LANs using the DHCP services of the wired 
LAN 
¢ Work with the existing infrastructure 
¢ Limit complexity (complexity breeds design 
and implementation errors) 
* Solve the timed key management and discon- 
nected user problems 
The first goal mitigates most of the known 
attacks against WEP (MIC attacks cannot be 
prevented). The second, third and fourth goals 
not only provide transparency of the security 
mechanisms to the users, but also reduce the 
potential for errors in design, implementation, 
and operation. 


SOLUTION OVERVIEW 


Retrofitting security is never a wise idea. Unfor- 

tunately, security architects often find it neces- 

sary to do so. The approach used in our solution 

is to limit the scope of the changes required in a 

wireless deployment. Therefore, we opted to 

make minor changes to the infrastructure rather 

than requiring changes to the APs and the users’ 

wireless cards. In our solution, we: 

* Use DHCP authentication for higher-layer 
authentication [7]. 

¢ Use a wireless rekey DHCP option for key 
management, which when set along with the 
authentication option can be used to transport 
the WEP key that is encrypted with a key gen- 
erated from authentication. 

¢ Solve the disconnected user problem by using 
a two-door approach at the link layer (using 
two keys, one a long-term WEP key used for 
entry into the network, and subsequently to 
authenticate, and another a short-term WEP 
key, which is used for encrypting wireless traf- 
fic). The relatively long-lived WEP key is 
denoted A, and the key used for communica- 
tion is denoted K. 

¢ Provide timed key management by tying key 
management and DHCP leases. When a user/ 
station renews its IP address the correspond- 
ing WEP key is also renewed (if the wireless 
rekey option is set). 


KEY MANAGEMENT PROTOCOL 


The wireless network consists of stations (STAs) 
trying to connect to a wired network using the 
AP. The DHCP server exists on the wired por- 
tion of the network. All link layer traffic is 
encrypted using K (the current link layer key). 
Wireless traffic from the STAs is encrypted 


using K. The AP decrypts the wireless traffic 
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security architects 
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DHCPDISCOVER(with wireless re-key and authentication option set) 
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STA AP Server 
(Listens on 'A’,'K') 
DHCPOFFER 
AA <4 
STA AP Server 


DHCPREQUEST 
a a 
STA AP Server 
Authentication information 
DHCPACK 
<— ~<¢ 
STA AP Server 


Encrypted (current link layer key 'K' + next link layer key ‘Kn") 


DHCPREQUEST 
a —— 
STA AP. Server 
Authentication information 
DHCPACK 
< ~< 
STA AP Server 


Authentication information Ask AP to change to 'A' 


a) Protocol for joining/rejoining the network 


Encrypted (next link layer key 'Kn') 
b) Protocol for timed key updates (re-keys) 


i Figure 1. DHCP authentication and rekey messages frame. 


(because it too has K) and forwards the traffic to 
the wired network. 

The idea to mitigate the current WEP flaws is 
to enforce a small key period for K. At the same 
time valid STAs of the network, who leave the 
network must be able to obtain the current key 
(if it has changed) when they rejoin the network. 
This is accomplished by a double-door entry 
mechanism where the STA gains entry and 
authenticates itself (using higher-layer DHCP 
authentication) into the network using A. The 
frequency of use of A is significantly smaller 
than that of K and is hence considered to be a 
key with a longer lifetime. Both the AP and 
STAs have a window of four WEP keys. They 
can listen on any of the four keys but can trans- 
mit only on one key. 

The AP listens on both K and A. The STAs 
that are a part of the network have K and A. 
The valid STAs who do not have K (they previ- 
ously left the network and are now rejoining) 
can gain entry and authenticate themselves using 
A. After the STAs have authenticated them- 
selves, they obtain the current link layer key K 
via the DHCP option. 

Apart from rejoining the network, regular 
timed key management takes place for all STAs 
currently in the network by leveraging DHCP 
lease expirations. In other words, the current key 


K keeps changing frequently. We use DHCP as a 
transport mechanism for getting the new link 
layer key K,,. 

The basic idea is as follows: 
¢ When the client/STA joins/rejoins the net- 

work, it is assigned an IP address and given 

the current link layer key K. The IP address is 
leased for a particular time period. This time 
period is set by organizational policy. Apart 
from this, the STA is also given the next link 

layer WEP key, K,,. 

* All the clients in the network who have the 
current key renew their IP address (note: the 
address does not need to change) depending 
on the lease time and in the process also 
obtain the new link layer key Ky. 

The messages involved with the protocol are 
shown in Fig. 1: 
¢ The STA sends a DHCPDISCOVER message 

with the wireless rekey and DHCP authentica- 

tion options set. The STA transmits the mes- 
sage encrypted with link layer key A. The AP 
can listen on A and K, and hence forwards the 
request to the DHCP server on the wired 

LAN. 
¢ The DHCP server sends a DHCPOFFER mes- 

sage including the authentication information 
in accordance with the DHCP authentication 
protocol [7]. We note that the AP’s transmis- 
sion key must be changed to A before trans- 
mission and back to K afterwards. 

¢ The STA transmits a DHCPREQUEST mes- 
sage, which includes the authentication infor- 
mation. The authentication information is 
again in accordance with the DHCP authenti- 
cation protocol. 

¢ The DHCP server sends back a DHCPACK 
message, which includes the authentication 
information and encrypted current WEP key 
K. The encryption can be done with a shared 
key as defined by [7]. Also, the DHCP server 
sends the next WEP key K,, encrypted. 

The problem of encrypting the WEP keys 
with the shared key as defined by [7] is that 
there is an inherent problem of scaling. Hence, 
there arises a necessity for a public-key-based 
authentication mechanism and the use of keys 
derived from the public-key-based authentication 
scheme. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


At the time when we were working on the imple- 
mentation, none of the available versions of 
DHCP had the authentication option imple- 
mented. Hence, to be able to use authentication 
functionality in our protocol, we propose a pub- 
lic-key-based and a shared-key-based authentica- 
tion system, which requires minimal state 
maintenance at the DHCP server. The public 
key mechanism also helps us solve the scalability 
problem. 

The following protocols implement both 
authentication and rekeying functionality using 
the DHCP wireless rekey option. 


Public Key Version — Let C denote the STA and S 
the DHCP server. Suppose the STA and DHCP 
server have public key PK, and PK,, respective- 
ly. The corresponding certificates are denoted 
by certc and certs, respectively. For simplicity, 
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we assume the same public key pair is used for 
both confidentiality and digital signature. If dif- 
ferent keys are desired, two pairs of public keys 
can be given to each STA. The following 
describes the protocol when an STA joins the 
network. 


C = S(DHCPDISCOVER) 


The STA sends a DHCPDISCOVER mes- 
sage with the wireless rekey option set. The STA 
transmits the message encrypted with the link 
layer key A. The AP can listen on both A and K, 
and hence forwards the request to the DHCP 
server on the wired LAN. 


S = C(DHCPOFFER): nonces 


The DHCP server sends a DHCPOFFER 
message, which includes a nonce nonces chosen 
by the server. 


C = S(DHCPREQUEST): nonces, noncec, 
certc, Sigc 


Then the STA transmits a DHCPREQUEST 
message, which includes the server nonce, 
noncés, a nonce, nonceéc, chosen by the STA, 
and authentication information. The authentica- 
tion information includes the X.509 certificate 
certc of the STA’s public key and the STA’s sig- 

nature sigc on the message. 


S = C(DHCPACK): PKc,{K},PKc{Kn}, 
noncec, noncess, Certs, Sigs 


The DHCP server sends back a DHCPACK 
message which includes the current WEP key K 
and the next WEP key K,, encrypted with the STA’s 
public key PKc, the STA nonce noncec, a new serv- 
er nonce nonceég, for future use (when the STA 
renews its WEP key), and authentication informa- 
tion. The authentication information includes the 
X.509 certificate certs of the DHCP server and the 
server’s signature sigs on the message. 

The following protocol describes WEP key 
renewal for a connected STA. 


C => S(DHCPREQUEST); nonces, noncec, 
certc, sigc 


This message is the same as the DHCPRE- 
QUEST message sent in the above protocol, 
except that here the server nonce, nonces, should 
be the future server nonce nonces, obtained dur- 
ing the previous joining or renewing message 
exchange with the DHCP server. 


S = C(DHCPACK): PKc{Ky}, noncec, 
nonce sy, Certs, Sigs 


This message is the same as the DHCPACK 
message sent in the above protocol, except that 
here the DHCP server only needs to send the 
next WEP key K,, encrypted with the STA’s pub- 
lic key PK,. 

We note that the nonces used in the above 
protocols could very well be taken from the 64-bit 
replay detection field as defined by the DHCP 
authentication option if the option is implement- 
ed. In such a case, we do not have to store those 
nonce values. The specific details of the DHCP 
authentication option are described in [7]. 


Shared Key Version — Suppose the DHCP server 
has a master key K,,. To minimize the keys 


stored at the DHCP server, the shared key K, 
between an STA with identification client;y and 
the DHCP server is generated using a secure 
hash function HMAC, 


Kc = HMAC(K,, |clientiq| Km) 


The shared STA keys are distributed to STAs 
in an out-of-band manner. 

The following describes the protocol when an 
STA joins the network. 


C = S(DHCPDISCOVER) 


The DHCPDISCOVER message stays the 
same as the public key version. 


S = C(DHCPOFFER): nonces 


The DHCPOFFER message also stays the 
same. A server nonce, noncég, is sent by the 
server. 


C = S(DHCPREQUEST): nonces, noncec, 
clientig, MACc 


The DHCPREQUEST message stays the 
same, except that the authentication information 
now consists of the STA’s identifier client;, and 
message authentication code MAC, generated by 
the STA using the shared key K,. 


S = C(DHCPACK): Ke, Kc, {Kn}, noncec, 
noncesr, MACs 


The DHCPACK message stays the same, 
except that: 

¢ The WEP keys are now encrypted using shared 
key K, rather than the STA’s public key PK, 

* The authentication information now consists 
of message authentication code MACs gener- 
ated by the DHCP server using the shared 
key K,. 

The following protocol describes WEP key 
renewal for a connected STA. 


C = S(DHCPREQUEST): nonces, noncec, 
clientig, MACc 


The DHCPREQUEST message stays the 
same as the public key version, except that now 
the authentication information consists of the 
STA’s identifier client; and message authentica- 
tion code MAC, generated by the STA using the 
shared key K,. Note that, just like in the public 
key version of the protocol, the server nonce 
nonces used in this message should be the future 
server nonce, noncegy, obtained during the previ- 
ous joining or renewing message exchange with 
the DHCP server. 


S = C(DHCPACK): Kc{K,}, noncec, noncesy, 
MACs 


DHCPACK message stays the same, except 

that: 

¢ The next WEP key K, is now encrypted using 
shared key K, rather than the STA’s public 
key PK, 

¢ The authentication information now consists 
of message authentication code MACs gener- 
ated by the DHCP server using shared key K,. 


Using a Session Key — One variant to the above 
protocols is to derive a session key for encrypt- 
ing the WEP keys, rather than using the shared 
secret key K, or the STA’s public key to encrypt 
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To be able to use 
authentication 
functionality in our 
protocol, we propose 
a public key-based 
and a shared key- 
based authentication 
system, which 
requires minimal 
state maintenance at 
the DHCP server. 
The public key 
mechanism also 
helps us solve the 
scalability problem. 
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Time (ms) “Mean 


Reauth of client 156 _ 
Processing client 28 
request 


2026 28 29 937 2 


Min 10% tile Median 90% tile Max ‘Std dev 


126 133° 1016 119 | 


Bi Table 1. The time required to obtain a new WEP key. 


3 Now it is possible to 
build APs running Linux, 
which enables us to run 
the DHCP server and the 
AP on the same machine. 
Even if the DHCP server 
and the AP run on differ- 
ent machines, the extra 
overhead for installing the 
key is just the network 
delay on the wired net- 
work, which we believe 
will not affect our perfor- 
mance numbers drastical- 
ly. 


the WEP keys directly. When an STA joins the 
network and authenticates itself using the above 
two join protocols, a session key K, will be 
returned by the DHCP server in place of the 
WEP key K, together with WEP keys K and K,, 
encrypted using Ky. 

A session key is valid for a session that, 
depending on key size, could be much longer 
than the lifetime of a WEP key. When an STA 
sends a DHCPREQUEST message to renew its 
WEP key within the same session, the DHCP 
server will simply send back the next WEP key 
encrypted with the current session key K,. There 
is no authentication involved within the same 
session. Beyond the current session, the STA has 
to use the join protocol to reauthenticate itself 
and get a new session key. In this way, we sepa- 
rate authentication and session management 
(using different keys). It is also much cheaper 
for the public key version. The drawback is that 
now the DHCP server has to store a session key 
K for each STA. 


A Simple Improvement — A simple improvement 
over the current WEP implementations would 
be to have a setup where: 

* The DHCP server gives all valid STAs the 

same master secret S,,,. 
¢ The DHCP server just includes a nonce N with 

each lease that allows the derivation of the 

next WEP key K,, = hash(S,,,, N)}. 

The above protocol uses implicit authentica- 
tion since any valid STA would have S,,. It does, 
of course, suffer from all of the manual key 
management problems as far as S,,, goes, but it is 
a simple protocol that requires no per STA state 
to be stored at the DHCP server. 


IMPLEMENTATION DETAILS 


We now provide the details of the implementa- 
tion of one of the protocols described above (the 
public key version). 


DRIVER AND WIRELESS EXTENSION DETAILS 


We implemented a prototype on Linux using 
Cryptlib as our security toolkit. We used the GPL 
driver for the WaveLAN IEEE/ORiNOCO (main- 
tained by Andreas Neuhaus), which was included 
in the pemcia-cs-3.1.15 package for Linux. The 
driver fully supports the wireless extensions v9 
(note that the current driver is v1.0.6, included in 
pemcia-cs-3.1.24). Wireless extension support is 
required to change keys on the fly. 

Linux wireless tools v20 provides tools, such 
as iwconfig and iwspy, which can configure 
WEP keys on the fly if the driver fully supports 
wireless extension. We extracted the code in 
iwconfig as a C function call to change the 
WEP key. 


CLIENT AND SERVER DAEMONS 


We instrumented the DHCP client and server 
code (v 3.0rclpl1 from Internet Software Con- 
sortium, ISC) and changed the code to include 
the facility for large options. We also added an 
option for wireless rekeying. 


DEALING WITH LARGE OPTIONS 


DHCP options cannot be more than 256 bytes. 
Since we implemented our own authentication 
mechanism within the wireless rekey option, we 
had to deal with the large option size, which 
exceeds 256 bytes. In such cases, the large option 
was split into multiple buffers, which are logical- 
ly grouped into an aggregate buffer. Large 
DHCP options were stored in the DHCP packet 
in three separate portions of the packet. These 
are the optional parameters field, the sname 
field, and the file field. 


PERFORMANCE ANALYSIS 


A server machine, which acted as an AP, ran 
our firewall and the DHCP server daemon. 
Another machine, which acted as a client, ran 
the DHCP client daemon. Both machines ran 
on RedHat Linux 6.2 with a Pentium III 933 
MHz processor and 128 Mbytes RAM. The 
cards were running in the ad hoc demo mode - 
when collecting performance data. The reason 
for using ad hoc mode was that it took quite 
some time to installing the key on the wireless 
card (on the AP) if the AP and the DHCP serv- 
er were not on the same machine. This is 
because most vendors use SNMP messages for 
re-keying, which can take between 5 and 20 s at 
the worst.3 

We implemented the public key version pro- 
tocol discussed earlier, and we tested the effects 
of key updates upon active connections. 

This was of utmost importance, because if a 
key update disconnected a connection, it would 
have been of little use. We tested our key update 
protocol with many types of connection-oriented 
protocols, such as FTP, telnet, and Netperf, to 
analyze the performance of the protocol. None 
of the active connections was adversely affected 
by the concurrent key update process. 

We also did various types of transfers of files 
ranging from 200 bytes to 10 Mbytes. This range 
covered a number of key updates while the file 
was being transferred. Even when key updates 
were happening rapidly (once every 10 s or so) 
none of the connections broke. 

The amount of time it took for a disconnect- 
ed user to get authenticated was measured. 
This reflected the time needed for an STA to 
get the WEP key. The amount of time it took 
for the server to process an STA’s key update 
request was also measured. This determined 
the maximum number of key renewals per sec- 
ond. 

Table 1 shows the above two measures. 
These values were taken from 200 key updates. 
From Table 1, we see that a DHCP server can 
process more than 35 key update requests/s. 
Moreover, it only takes approximately 0.1 s for 
the client to reauthenticate itself and join the 
network. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The combination of our results with those of 
Walker and Borisov et al. demonstrates serious 
flaws in all of the security mechanisms used by 
the vast majority of access points supporting the 
IEEE 802.11 wireless standard. The end result is 
that most of the deployed 802.11 wireless net- 
works are at risk of compromise. An interim 
short-term mitigation (not a complete solution) 
is a robust key management system for WEP, a 
higher-layer authentication system, and the use 
of a higher-layer transport mechanism (e.g., 
IPSec). The combination of these mechanisms 
provides a robust interim solution until hardware 
supporting the new standards is deployed. 
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cellular technologies, 
are in a good 
position to comple- 
ment their service 
offerings with 
wireless LAN. 


ABSTRACT 


This article presents a system architecture, 
design considerations, and rationale for a mobile 
operator wireless LAN. The article also discusses 
the system implementation and performance 
issues. The system presented reuses GSM and 
GPRS mechanisms for user authentication, access 
control, subscriber management, operator roaming, 
and billing, while still being compatible with wire- 
less Internet service provider networks and IETF 
and IEEE protocols such as RADIUS, EAP, and 
IEEE 802.1x. The architecture is a result of 
research carried out by Nokia between 1999 and 
2002. The designed architecture has also been veri- 
fied in a complete system implementation. 


INTRODUCTION 


Wireless local area networks (WLANs) offer 
high-data-rate Internet Protocol (IP) network 
connectivity using license-free radio frequencies. 
Wireless LAN coverage is becoming available in 
many areas, although it is generally restricted to 
public places and indoor premises. 

This article presents an access control and 
charging architecture for the public access sce- 
nario, where the WLAN service provider is a 
cellular operator. Cellular operators, already 
capable of providing wide area coverage with 
cellular technologies, are in a good position to 
complement their service offerings with WLANs. 
Operators have a large customer base and exist- 
ing systems for authentication, billing, and roam- 
ing. Moreover, the future vision of consistent 
user experience over various access technologies, 
including smooth transitions between wide area 
networks and WLANs, is hardly achievable 
unless cellular operators are involved. 

This article describes a WLAN access net- 
work architecture capable of using Global Sys- 
tem for Mobile Communications/General Packet 
Radio Service (GSM/GPRS) network access 
authorization and operator roaming in conjunc- 
tion with standard IEEE 802.1x access control 
[1] and IEEE 802.111 WLAN security [2]. The 
presented architecture considers authentication, 
access control, and charging, with regard to wire- 


less IP network connectivity. The architecture is 
a result of Nokia WLAN research conducted 
between 1999 and 2002. An earlier version of 
the architecture, described in [3, 4], has been 
implemented in a commercial operator WLAN 
solution. The solution will be updated with the 
architecture described in this article during 2002. 

This article is structured as follows. First, the 
basic assumptions and requirements are dis- 
cussed by comparing the solution with other pro- 
posed WLAN solutions for mobile operators. 
The requirements and comparison are followed 
by the actual architecture description. The imple- 
mentation and its performance are also briefly 
discussed. Finally, the article concludes with con- 
siderations of the relevant standardization work 
and future prospects. 


HIGH-LEVEL REQUIREMENTS AND 
COMPARISON TO OTHER SOLUTIONS 


A part of the GSM success story has been writ- 
ten thanks to the fact that a mobile phone is 
always able to join the network without user 
intervention. The WLAN solution should also be 
easy to use with as little user intervention as pos- 
sible. Later, when automatic transitions between 
WLAN and wide area networks (WANs) are 
supported, it will be even more important not to 
require user intervention upon establishment of 
the wireless LAN connection. One of the prima- 
ry advantages cellular operators have is the abili- 
ty to leverage the existing cellular user 
identification, roaming mechanisms, and charg- 
ing solutions. Reusing the existing subscriber 
relationships means, in practice, that the authen- 
tication and charging should be based on the 
GSM Subscriber Identity Module (SIM) card. 
Just as a GSM phone can be put into working 
order by simply inserting the SIM card, the 
WLAN solution should not require any new cre- 
dentials besides the SIM. 

Not all cellular services will be available over 
WLAN in the first phase. The first public WLAN 
solutions only provide for Internet or intranet 
connectivity. The packet-switched cellular ser- 
vices, such as the services provided by the Third 
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User-to-network Compatible with Credentials _ 


Vendor 
protocol IEEE 802.11i required 
IEEE 802.1x with EAP/SIM IEEE 802.1x—*Yes SIM —_ Nokia, Cisco 


(this article) 


-NAAP 


Nokia Operator Wireless 
LAN Release 1 
SMS One Time Password. _—_-HTTP over 


with HTTP Login 


IEEE 802.1x with GPRS 
Mobility Management 


Table 1. Operator wireless LAN solutions. 


Generation Partnership Project (3GPP) IP Mul- 
timedia Subsystem (IMS) will not be available 
right from the beginning. Therefore, it is impor- 
tant that the WLAN solution allow for simulta- 
neous cellular and WLAN sessions. 

Many WLAN hotspots are operated by wire- 
less Internet service providers (ISPs), which are 
not likely to deploy any “cellular overlay” proto- 
cols. Cellular operators should still be able to 
share WLAN radio networks with wireless ISPs. 
Hence, the design should be compatible with the 
Internet access, authorization, and accounting 
(AAA) networks. 

WLAN standards are being developed to bet- 
ter suit public access usage. Task Group I within 
the IEEE 802.11 WLAN working group is speci- 
fying scalable network access control and 
enhanced security architecture, which is expect- 
ed to be suitable for public WLANs. The upcom- 
ing standard will be called IEEE 802.11i, 
according to the task group name. The work in 
Task Group I is based on extensible authentica- 
tion types (EAPs) and RADIUS-based authenti- 
cation infrastructure. Authentication is 
transparent to the 802.11i access network, but 
the access network is able to exploit session-spe- 
cific encryption and integrity protection keys. 
The WLAN solution for cellular operators 
should be compatible with IEEE 802.111. 

Table 1 includes a comparison of different 
WLAN solutions for mobile operators. The first 
row shows the architecture presented in this arti- 
cle. It is based on the IEEE802.1x and EAP SIM 
protocols. The architecture was presented pub- 
licly for the first time in an IEEE contribution 
[5] in January 2001, and the first version of the 
EAP SIM protocol, the core of the solution, was 
published as an Internet draft in March 2001 [6]. 
Other vendors later adopted the solution, and 
the solution is also being standardized in 3GPP 
for Release 6. The second row is the previous 
Nokia solution, described in [3, 4]. The new 
architecture uses a completely different set of 
protocols, namely IEEE 802.1x and Extensible 
Authentication Protocol instead of the IP-based 
Network Access Authentication Protocol 
(NAAP). The new architecture also supports 
identity privacy, session key distribution for 
packet security, and backward-compatible sup- 
port for the previous solution. 

The solution on row 3, available from Erics- 


IEEE 802.1x Yes 


Cisco? 
- Transat 
publickey 


SIM, root 


son makes use of one-time passwords, which are 
delivered with the Short Message Service (SMS) 
[7]. Although the solution is a little awkward to 
use, an advantage is that it works with a separate 
GSM phone and a laptop, without requiring any 
new software on the laptop. Because network 
authentication is based on the Secure Socket 
Layer (SSL), a suitable root public key is required 
on the terminal in addition to the SIM card. 

The fourth and fifth solutions rely on Protect- 
ed EAP (PEAP), for session key distribution and 
network authentication [8]. PEAP also requires 
root public keys for network authentication. The 
one-time password solution (row 4), proposed in 
[9], encapsulates the one-time password protocol 
within EAP. The last proposal (row 5) reuses 
GPRS mobility management messages [10]. The 
rationale is that the GPRS state machines and 
protocol implementations can be reused. Howev- 
er, since WLANs is currently not fully integrated 
with the GPRS implementations but is just an 
add-on network interface, these benefits cannot 
be achieved in current implementations. More- 
over, the use of GPRS mobility management 
moves the user’s active GPRS sessions to a 
WLAN, which prevents the user from having 
parallel cellular and WLAN sessions. 


MOBILE OPERATOR 
WIRELESS LAN ARCHITECTURE 


SYSTEM COMPONENTS 


Figures 1 and 2 illustrate the architecture of the 
mobile operator WLAN described in this article. 
As it was required to support both mobile roam- 
ing infrastructure and Internet AAA infra- 
structure, the architecture includes an IEEE 
802.11i compatible Wireless LAN access net- 
work with IEEE 802.11i access points (APs), a 
standard RADIUS roaming network with 
RADIUS proxies (AAA Prx), and the standard 
mobile roaming infrastructure. The GSM roam- 
ing functions are specified in various European 
Telecommunications Standards Institute (ETSI) 
and 3GPP standards, and a good and accessible 
description can also be found in the textbook 
[11]. Internet AAA operations and protocols are 
specified in the Internet Engineering Task Force 
(IETF) documents [12-17]. 
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W Figure 1. Mobile operator WLAN architecture, GSM roaming. 


These two worlds are glued together by the 
authentication server (AS). The AS looks like an 
AAA server to the operator IP network. To the 
Signaling System 7 (SS7) roaming network, the 
AS looks like a visitor location register (VLR). 
As illustrated in Fig. 1, the GSM roaming net- 
work includes signaling transfer points (STP) 
and signaling connection control part gateways 
(SCCP GWs), which are able to route the AS’s 
requests to the correct home public land mobile 
network (PLMN). As usual in GSM roaming, 
the subscriber authentication and authorization 
is ultimately based on the information in the 
home location register (HLR) and the authenti- 
cation center (AuC). The WLAN system further 
includes a charging gateway (CG), which is 
responsible for forwarding the accounting 


Visited 


network 


M@ Figure 2. Mobile operator WLAN architecture, AAA roaming. 


records generated in the WLAN system to the 
operator’s billing system. With AAA roaming, 
the interoperator protocol is RADIUS, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 2. 


AUTHENTICATION PROTOCOL STACKS 


Figure 3 shows the authentication protocol 
stacks used in the WLAN system. The terminal 
implements regular IEEE 802.1x authentication 
protocols. The enhanced GSM SIM authentica- 
tion method is implemented as an Extensible 
Authentication Protocol (EAP) [16] type called 
EAP/SIM [18]. In IEEE 802.1x, EAP packets 
are encapsulated in EAPOL frames, which 
stands for EAP over LAN encapsulation. The 
notation L2/L1 used in Fig. 3 denotes the lowest 
two layers in the protocol stacks. In the terminal, 
these layers are the IEEE 802.2 and 802.11 data 
link layer and physical layer protocols. 

Virtually any authentication method can be 
supported with the Extensible Authentication 
Protocol. EAP is a “wrapper” or an encapsula- 
tion for multi-round-trip authentication meth- 
ods. The basic idea is that the terminal and the 
backend server perform the authentication by 
exchanging EAP packets, which the intermedi- 
ate AAA network and AP device simply let 
through. The AP is only interested in the out- 
come of the authentication: whether the authen- 
tication succeeded or failed. The Type field in 
the EAP packet distinguishes different methods 
and hence EAP methods are often referred to 
as EAP types. Because the EAP authentication 
protocol peers are located in the terminal and 
in the backend server, the intermediate devices 
need not know the details of each authentica- 
tion method. 

The AP is a standard IEEE 802.11i AP and 
does not contain any cellular-specific functionali- 
ty. The AP communicates with the backend 
servers using an AAA protocol. Besides authen- 
tication, accounting, and authorization, the AAA 
protocols also support ISP roaming operations, 
which allow the subscriber of an ISP to get con- 
nected using another ISP’s access network. In 
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M@ Figure 3. Authentication protocol stacks. 
other words, the Internet AAA protocols are OPERATION OF THE 


used for the same tasks as the cellular SS7 and 
the Mobile Application Part (MAP) protocols 
are used in mobile networks. At the moment, 
RADIUS is the most widely used AAA protocol. 
Diameter, the successor to RADIUS, is being 
standardized in the IETF. 

In Fig. 3, the AP includes a RADIUS client 
that passes the EAP packets through to the 
AAA network. RADIUS runs over the User 
Datagram Protocol (UDP), which runs over the 
Internet Protocol (IP). Standard AAA proxy 
servers and AAA roaming, without any cellular- 
specific functionality, may be employed between 
the AP and the AS. The AS can also pass keying 
material derived as part of the EAP exchange to 
the AP to be used for packet security between 
the terminal and the AP. 

The AS is a RADIUS server that implements 
the EAP/SIM authentication method peer. It 
also includes the Mobile Application Part proto- 
col stack so as to be able to obtain authentica- 
tion triplets and authorization information from 
the SS7 network. Message Transfer Part (MTP) 
is the SS7 network protocol that is common for 
all SS7 components. Message Transfer Part 
ensures that the signaling units are securely 
transferred through the network. Message Trans- 
fer Part Level 3 (MTP3) evaluates the destina- 
tion point code (DPC) of each received message. 
If the DPC is the element’s own signaling point 
code (SPC), MTP3 passes the message to upper 
layers for further processing. If the DPC of the 
message is not the SPC of the network element 
in question, MTP3 finds a suitable signaling link 
and sends the message further in the network to 
another network element. Signaling Connection 
Control Part (SCCP) offers connectionless and 
connection-oriented services for upper layer 
applications. Mobile Application Part uses only 
connectionless services for routing the messages 
through the signaling network. The Transaction 
Capabilities Application Part (TCAP) functions 
as an interface between SCCP and Mobile Appli- 
cation Part. Transaction Capabilities Application 
Part enables a logical exchange of messages 
between two network elements. 

The HLR, in conjunction with the AuC, 
which is not shown in the figure, is the network 
element in the home network that sends the 
authentication triplets and service profile to the 
AS. The AuC is a database that contains a copy 
of the secret Ki key stored in each subscriber’s 
SIM card. 


OPERATOR WIRELESS LAN SysTEM 
USER IDENTITY FORMAT 


In both GSM and Internet access networks, the 
user identity has a structured format that con- 
tains both the actual user identity and an identi- 
fier of the home network, which is used in 
roaming scenarios. In Internet access networks, 
the identity format is called a network access 
identifier (NAI) [17]. The NAI consists of a 
username portion, which is followed by an @ 
character and a realm portion. For example, 
firstname.lastname@myisp.com is a valid NAI. 
The Internet roaming network directs the AAA 
communications to the correct AAA server 
based on the realm part of the NAI. The AAA 
clients and proxy servers typically use their pre- 
configured rules to find the appropriate next hop 
AAA server based on the realm. 

On the other hand, cellular subscribers are 
identified with the International Mobile Sub- 
scriber Identity (IMSI) number stored on the 
SIM card. The IMSI is composed of a three- 
digit mobile country code (MCC), a two- or 
three-digit mobile network code (MNC), and 
a not more than 10-digit Mobile Subscriber 
Identification Number (MSIN). The MCC 
and MNC uniquely identify the home GSM 
operator and hence can be used to find the 
correct HLR. 

Since the present wireless LAN solution 
needs to be compatible with Internet access net- 
works, the NAI format is used. The terminal 
maps the IMSI into an NAI by including the 
IMSI in the username portion of the NAI. The 
mapping procedure is illustrated in Fig. 4. The 
realm portion of the NAI can be a preconfig- 
ured string, or can be automatically derived from 
the MCC and MNC digits of the IMSI. For 
example, the IMSI 123456789012345 would be 
mapped to 1123456789012345@mnc456. 
mec123.owlan.org. The NAJ that is derived from 
an IMSI always begins with character 1 to allow 
future developments in the NAI format. This 
character is followed by the IMSI. The realm 
part begins with mnc followed by the MNC, fol- 
lowed by .mcc and the MCC. Finally, the MCC 
is followed by .owlan.org, which is a realm name 
reserved for SIM authentication. The MNC and 
MCC portions in the NAI realm enable standard 
AAA proxy servers to forward the AP’s AAA 
requests to the correct AuS. 
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AUTHENTICATION IN GSM 


Figure 5 illustrates network access authorization 
in GSM. Authentication in GSM and GPRS is 
based on a challenge-response mechanism. The 
authentication algorithm that runs on the SIM 
can be given a 128-bit random number (RAND) 
as a challenge. The SIM runs two operator-spe- 
cific confidential algorithms called A3 and A8, 
which take the RAND challenge and the secret 
Ki key as input, and produce a 32-bit response 
(SRES) and a 64-bit-long encryption key Kc as 
output, respectively. The authentication parame- 
ters RAND, SRES, and Kc are referred to as a 
GSM triplet. 


AUTHENTICATION AND ROAMING IN THE 
WireLess LAN SYSTEM 


The message sequence chart in Fig. 6 illustrates 
the operation of the WLAN system in a success- 
ful authentication exchange. In step 1, the AP 
transmits an EAP over LAN frame that contains 
an EAP-Request packet of the type Identity. 
This packet is used in EAP to request the peer 
to send its identity. The terminal responds with 
an EAP-Response/Identity that contains an NAI 
(step 2). As discussed above, the request is rout- 


ed to the correct AS based on the realm portion 
of the NAI. 

The AS starts the SIM authentication 
sequence by issuing the EAP-Request/ SIM/Start 
packet (step 3). This packet is usually a null 
packet but it is sometimes used in the IMSI pri- 
vacy implementation described later. 

In step 4, the mobile equipment chooses a 
long random number (nonce), which is included 
in the EAP-Response/SIM/Start packet. The 
nonce parameter can be perceived as the termi- 
nal’s challenge to the network. The first 
EAP/SIM round-trip is required to pass the 
nonce parameter to the AS, since the Identity 
packet in EAP cannot contain any other data 
besides the user identity. 

The AS uses the Mobile Application Part 
protocol over the SS7 network to obtain the 
user’s service profile and GSM triplets from the 
HLR based on the IMSI (step 5). Because the 
AS uses the same Mobile Application Part mes- 
sages as a VLR, the roaming features of the SS7 
network work exactly as they work, usually in 
GSM. The GSM signaling system routes the 
Mobile Application Part messages by means of 
SCCP routing. The AS needs to convert the 
IMSI to a global title, by which the network is 
able to route the Mobile Application Part mes- 
sages to the correct HLR. The conversion proce- 
dure is called IMSI analysis, and it is based on 
three CCITT numbering plans, E.164 (ISDN 
number), E.212 (IMSI), and E.214. The AS 
maps the IMSI into an E.214 number by con- 
verting the MCC portion to an E.164 country 
code and the MNC portion to an E.164 national 
destination code. The Mobile Station Identifica- 
tion Number portion of the IMSI is used as it is. 
As a result, the E.214 number is a hybrid num- 
ber consisting of E.212 and E.164 numbers. The 
Global Title normally consists of the E.164 coun- 
try code, the national destination code, and the 
first two digits of the MSIN. 

In step 6, the AS verifies from the service 
profile it has received from the HLR whether 
the subscriber is authorized to use the WLAN 
service. As the GSM specifications do not (yet) 
know any concept of a WLAN service, the AS 
must use the other service bits in an operator- 
specific manner to deduce whether the WLAN 
service can be granted. Because the service bit 
usage convention can vary between operators, 
the AS needs to be configured with the opera- 
tor-specific rules of each partner operator. 

In step 5, the AS only uses a small subset of 
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Figure 6. WLAN authentication message sequence. 


the Mobile Application Part functionality 
required by a VLR. For example, the AS never 
performs a location update. This enables the 
same SIM card to be used for other GSM and 
GPRS operations simultaneously. This is in fact 
the reason why the AS looks like a VLR rather 
than a GPRS network element such as the serving 
GPRS support node (SGSN) — there is no such 
Mobile Application Part operation that a SGSN 
could use to obtain GSM triplets without causing 
a location update at the same time. A location 
update would prevent the user from having 
WLAN sessions parallel to GPRS or circuit- 
switched sessions, which is certainly not desired. 
An example of useful parallel sessions is the abili- 
ty to browse the network via WLAN interface 
while being engaged in an active phone call. 

Because the GSM authentication and key 
agreement algorithms are 15 years old, they do 
not meet all today’s requirements. The GSM 
challenge/response mechanism does support 
mutual authentication, but it only authenticates 
the subscriber to the network. The size of the 
derived keying material (56 bits) is also not suffi- 
cient for the new IEEE 802.11i packet security 
methods. Because the wireless LAN environ- 
ment is more hostile to attacks than the GSM 
network, the WLAN solution was required to 
have an enhanced level of security and to sup- 
port network authentication and generation of 
stronger session keys. 

To derive stronger keys, several, say n, GSM 
triplets are used in one authentication exchange. 
If WLAN service can be offered for the user, the 
AS derives keying material from the terminal’s 
nonce parameter and the Kc keys of the n GSM 
triplets. The authentication server sends the 
EAP-Request/SIM/Challenge packet to the ter- 
minal. This request packet includes n RAND 
challenges and a keyed message authentication 


code (MAC) calculated over the RANDs with a 
newly derived key. The MAC parameter is used 
for network authentication and it can be thought 
of as the network’s response to the terminal’s 
challenge (nonce). 

Upon receipt of the EAP-Request/SIM/Chal- 
lenge packet in step 7, the terminal runs the 
A3/A8 algorithm n times, once for each received 
RAND challenge on the SIM card. The terminal 
derives a copy of the keying material from the 
nonce and the Kc keys and calculates a copy of 
the MAC. If the terminal’s copy of the MAC 
does not equal the received MAC, network 
authentication has failed and the terminal 
ignores the received EAP packet. In this case 
the terminal does not send any values it has cal- 
culated on the SIM card to the network. If the 
MAC is valid, the terminal proceeds by calculat- 
ing a MAC_SRES parameter, which is a message 
authentication code over the SRES response val- 
ues. The terminal includes the MAC_SRES in 
the EAP-Response/SIM/Challenge packet it 
sends to the AS. 

When the AS receives the terminal’s 
response, it calculates a copy of the MAC_SRES 
value and compares it to the received 
MAC_SRES in step 8. The authentication is suc- 
cessful if these two values match. The AS sends 
an EAP-Success packet to the terminal. The 
AAA message the AS sends in step 8 includes 
keying material for the AP, which will be used 
for air interface security. 


SUBSCRIBER IDENTITY PRIVACY 


GSM networks protect the privacy of the sub- 
scriber identity with temporary identities. The 
terminal does not always identify the subscriber 
with the globally unique IMSI, but obtains a 
Temporary Mobile Subscriber Identity (TMSI) 
from the network and uses it instead of the 
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@ Figure 7. The charging gateway functionality (CGF) is connected to the 


billing system (BS). The CGF can be implemented as a standalone charging 
gateway (CG) or integrated in another network element (NE). 


IMSI. The network is able to map the TMSI to 
the clear text IMSI. The TMSI prevents wireless 
observers from linking the user’s activities and 
collecting history or profile data from the user’s 
movements. 

The WLAN architecture also protects the 
identity privacy with temporary identities. The 
TMSI cannot be directly applied, since the same 
subscriber may be simultaneously involved in 
GSM and GPRS communications that make use 
of the TMSI. Therefore, the WLAN system 
introduces a new type of temporary identities 
called pseudonyms. 

In the very first connection with an AS, the 
client always transmits the clear text IMSI in the 
username portion of the NAI, as discussed earli- 
er. In subsequent connections, the IMSI can be 
hidden to make the connections unlinkable to a 
passive eavesdropper. The EAP-Request/SIM/ 
Challenge packet, transmitted in step 6 of Fig. 
6, may include an encrypted and integrity pro- 
tected pseudonym. The keying material required 
for the cryptographic operations are derived 
from the n Kc keys and the nonce value, so the 
correct terminal is only able to decrypt the 
information and obtain the new pseudonym 
identity. The pseudonym is a string that the ter- 
minal can use as the username portion of the 
NAI in the next connection. The AS only needs 
to be able to map the pseudonym to the clear 
text identity. The AS can maintain a mapping 
table, or it can produce pseudonyms so that the 
pseudonym contains the IMSI in an encrypted 
form. In roaming scenarios, the AS may not be 
able to map the pseudonym generated by anoth- 
er operator’s AS to the IMSI. Hence, the 
EAP/SIM protocol includes a fallback mecha- 
nism by which the AS can request the terminal 
to send its clear text identity in case the server 
is unable to recover the IMSI from the 
pseudonym. 


ACCOUNTING AND BILLING 


In GPRS networks, charging is usually based 
either on the amount of transferred data ora 
fixed monthly fee. Charging data is collected and 
transmitted into the billing system in the form of 
charging data records (CDRs). The GPRS system 
has a concept of charging gateway functionality 
(CGF), which offers a means for transferring 
charging information reliably to the operator’s 
billing system (BS). CGF may be integrated with- 
in a network element or a separate network 
device, a CG (CG), that solely concentrates on 
charging functions. This is illustrated in Fig. 7. 


GPRS Tunneling Protocol for Charging 
(GTP’) is an optional charging protocol that has 
been standardized for charging in GPRS net- 
works. GTP’ offers a reliable and redundant way 
of transferring CDRs from network elements to 
a CG. The interface from the CG to the opera- 
tor’s billing system is often proprietary and 
requires tailoring in the CG. The billing system 
generates the final bill to the subscriber based 
on the billing parameters and rules the operator 
has set. 

GPRS charging in roaming scenarios has not 
yet been fully standardized. In practical solutions 
operators have agreed case by case with their 
partners on how to handle charging and utilize 
their existing systems. 

Internet AAA protocols also include account- 
ing functionality. The WLAN AP can collect 
data on the usage of resources such as connec- 
tion times and amount of transferred data, and 
send the accounting data to the AAA server 
through the AAA network. Both RADIUS and 
Diameter include accounting extensions for 
transmitting accounting data. Since our WLAN 
architecture is compatible with standard Internet 
access networks, the solution supports RADIUS 
accounting. The accounting data the authentica- 
tion server receives from the access network 
includes the amounts of uploaded and down- 
loaded data traffic and session duration, as well 
as relevant location and identification informa- 
tion. The AP can send interim accounting data 
to the AS at certain intervals to ensure that 
accounting data is not lost in case of malfunction 
in the AP. After the terminal has left the net- 
work, the AP sends the final accounting packet 
to the AS indicating that the terminal is no 
longer using the network resources. At this 
point, the AS also removes the terminal entry 
from its internal data structures. 

The AS forms the actual CDRs that are trans- 
mitted to the CG using GTP’. The CDR format 
used in the WLAN system closely resembles the 
G-CDRs used in a GPRS system. Only some 
fields have been modified to suit the context of 
WLAN charging. The AS can be configured to 
also send the interim charging information to 
the CG, thus decreasing the probability of charg- 
ing data loss. Also, the interim charging informa- 
tion can be used later when prepaid charging 
features are added to the system. Once the ter- 
minal has left the network, the CG combines the 
possible interim CDRs and sends the final CDR 
to the billing system for further processing. 

An alternative way of transferring the CDR 
to the billing system is to use File Transfer Pro- 
tocol (FTP). In this case the billing system fetch- 
es final CDRs directly from the AS’s hard drive, 
so the CG does not need to act as a mediator. 
However, this option is not often preferred 
because usually a lot of integration effort is 
required in the billing system in order to use the 
CDRs directly. 


SYSTEM IMPLEMENTATION 


The architecture has been implemented in the 
Nokia Operator Wireless LAN solution release 
2.0. The Nokia A036 AP runs the Linux operat- 
ing system. It has two internal antennas that pro- 
vide space and polarization diversity. The AP 
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includes the Intersil Prism WLAN chipset and 
implements the IEEE802.3af Power over Ether- 
net standard. 

The authentication server is essentially a 
gateway device between the IP access network 
and the cellular signaling network during the ter- 
minal authentication phase. Furthermore, the 
authentication server also has the responsibility 
of delivering the charging data to the operator’s 
CG. The AS is based on the Compaq Proliant 
rack mount PC hardware. It includes an Ether- 
net network interface and the TX3220 Mobile 
Application Part/SS7 interface by Natural 
Microsystems. The server runs the Windows NT 
4.0 operating system and RADIUS server and 
SIM authentication software. 

The current version of the AS is capable of 
handling approximately 10-20 terminal authenti- 
cation exchanges/s depending on the configura- 
tion. Each exchange takes three roundtrips of 
EAP authentication messages and two SS7 
Mobile Application Part messages to complete. 
The resulting authentication IP signaling traffic 
is thus 30-60 messages/s and SS7 signaling traffic 
20-40 messages/s. For example, if each terminal 
has an average connection time of 30 min (1800 
s), by using Little’s formula (N = AW) an AS is 
capable of handling 18,000-36,000 simultaneous 
connections in the IP access network. 

The performance is also affected by the 
charging traffic. The AS receives the charging 
data from the WLAN access zone and sends it 
further to the operator’s billing system. The AP 
can be configured to send interim accounting 
packets at certain intervals. If this interval is 
short, a large number of charging messages will 
be sent toward the core network and the AS. 
Therefore, the charging parameters in an access 
network need to be determined carefully. Con- 
sidering the example above, if an AP transmits 
accounting information every 10 min, a network 
of 18,000-36,000 simultaneous users generates 
additional accounting traffic of 30-60 mes- 
sages/s. Although the AS is capable of handling 
the resulting signaling traffic easily, the problem 
arises when the charging data is written to a 
hard drive. The AS can be configured to store 
the intermediate charging information in either 
its memory or hard drive. Once the data traffic 
due to interim charging data packets climbs 
above 30 messages/s the performance of the AS 
begins to decline as the disk write operations 
start to take too much time. If the data is not 
written to a hard drive, the interim charging 
data traffic is usually insignificant to the AS’s 
performance. 

During the authentication phase, the AS 
sends the AP a session timeout parameter that 
specifies how long the session is valid with the 
given credentials. After the session timeout peri- 
od has elapsed the terminal needs to authenti- 
cate again. If this parameter value is shorter 
than the average session length, the performance 
of the system decreases accordingly. In other 
words, the amount of simultaneous users in the 
system corresponds to the value of the session 
timeout parameter. 

For redundancy and load-balancing reasons it 
is recommended to have always at least two ASs 
in a WLAN system. 


STANDARDIZATION 


Integration of WLAN access networks into the 
mobile operators’ service offering is currently 
being studied in many standardization organiza- 
tions. The 3GPP has started standardizing 
WLAN interworking for the Universal Mobile 
Telecommunications System (UMTS). 3GPP has 
identified several levels of interworking, ranging 
from common customer care and billing to offer- 
ing all cellular packet-switched and even circuit- 
switched services over WLAN. One of the 
authors has been actively contributing to the 
WLAN interworking standardization in 3GPP, 
and the current draft Technical Specification 
resembles the present architecture very closely. 

As discussed above, the present solution sup- 
ports both Mobile Application Part and 
RADIUS roaming. However, Mobile Applica- 
tion Part roaming for WLAN will not be includ- 
ed in the 3GPP specifications, but the 
interoperator interface will be based on the 
Diameter protocol. In the absence of a global 
Diameter roaming network, the present architec- 
ture with its ability to reuse the SS7 network for 
roaming provides a viable interim solution, 
before RADIUS or Diameter-based roaming 
networks are available. 


CONCLUSIONS AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Cellular operators will be in a position to manage 
services and roaming between various access net- 
works. Service management, mobile service user 
trust, and global roaming are the key factors justi- 
fying the architecture presented in this article. 
The architecture, which supports cellular access 
control and subscriber management, has been 
implemented and is expected to be commercially 
available by the time this issue is published. 

The solution is generic enough to be used on 
any access networks that support EAP. For 
example, EAP is one of the alternatives in the 
Bluetooth network access standardization. As 
soon as EAP and RADIUS-based authentication 
is supported in Bluetooth, the solution can be 
used to realize cellular access control and roam- 
ing for Bluetooth hotspots. 

UMTS authentication and key agreement 
algorithms offer significant improvements over 
the GSM algorithms. UMTS authentication 
includes network authentication and strong key 
generation. UMTS roaming and authentication 
will not have a big impact on the present WLAN 
architecture. In fact it is sufficient to replace the 
EAP SIM protocol with an EAP method for 
UMTS authentication. One of the authors is a co- 
author of [19], which is an IETF standardization 
contribution for EAP UMTS authentication. 
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roaming are the key 
factors justifying the 
architecture presented 
in this article. The 
architecture, which 
supports cellular 
access control and 
subscriber manage- 
ment, has been 
implemented and is 
expected to be 
commercially available 
by the time this 
issue is published. 


Rinnemaa. Thanks to Professor Jarmo Harju 
and Dr. Jukka Koskinen for their most helpful 
comments on a draft of this article. 
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Publishing magazines and journals and sponsoring technical conferences for professional engineers for over 50 years, the society 
assembled and organized it's considerable mass of publications content in a unified digital library that offers both the expert and 
beginning researcher a lot more information than a list of papers. The IEEE Communications Society Digital Library is organized into a 
discipline-specific ontology. All contributions are categorized into technical subject areas that are delineated into subspecialties. 


What is an Ontology? 


ONTOLOGIES are hierarchical (tree-like) classifications of all the articles and people in a collection. These enable easy access to the 
content for novices and experts. The Publications ontology organizes all content according to the publication, volume and issue in 
which it appeared. The Subjects ontology organizes the collection by general topics and more specific subtopics. There are 
approximately 500 topics in the subject ontology, with subtopics going 4-7 levels deep. The subject ontology in particular is useful for 
giving an overview of the field. 
The subject ontology has been created manually by experts in the field of communications, and is maintained and updated by the 
Communications Society's ontology review committee. Individual articles are classified into the ontology topics automatically, based on 
an analysis of keyword usage, references and citations to other articles in the collection, and similarity to manually identified "key 
papers" within each topic. 

How does it work? 


Locate the paper you want in the online ComSoc Digital Library by a traditional 
word or Boolean search, ontology subject selection, or browsing author names or 


IEEE Communications Society President publication titles. An ontology selection brings you a linked list of recommended 
Celia Desmond on the CommOntology: papers, a linked selection of experts, and a linked list of related topics within the 
“This approach to our technical domain has ontology configuration. 
enabled a much improved process for Each paper's characteristics are summarized in a summary page or “mini” paper 
keyword and other meta-tag assignments screen which contains: 
to past, current, and future technical articles + Title: (the name of the paper) 


in the field....Our core business is to + Full Text: (link to pdf file) 

attract, aggregate, and disseminate the * Author: (authors names and links to bios) 
best communications technology * Bibliographic Entry: (the publication/location and page numbers of 
intellectual property in the world. where the paper appeared in print) 

* Ontology Subjects: (linked ontology classifications) 

* Keywords 

+ Abstract 

* References: (linked references) 

* Citations: (linked list of papers that have referenced this paper after 

its publication) 


Take a demonstration drive... 


Come to the ComSoc Digital Library at www.comsoc.org and examine the 
CommOntology. We think you will like what you see. Members can browse, search 
or access the ontology and its links. Nonmembers can request a password by 
sending an e-mail message to DigitalLibrary@comsoc.org 
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SMART HOMES 


mart homes link computers to every- 

day tasks and environments that have tra- 

ditionally been viewed as outside the 
purview of automation. Important features of 
such environments are that they possess a 
degree of autonomy, adapt themselves to 
changing conditions, and communicate 
with humans in a natural way. Instead of 
finding application in spreadsheets and 
word processors, these systems take the 
form of intelligent rooms and personal 
assistants. 

There are several characteristics that are commonly found in smart 
homes. A smart home assumes control of devices and coordinates 
multiple devices within the home/office, relieving the inhabitants 
of this burden. Interaction with smart homes is in a form that is 
comfortable to people. User interface primitives are not windows, 
icons, menus, and pointers, but include speech, gesture, and con- 
text. A smart home naturally requires ubiquitous and location- 
/context-aware computing, allowing the environment to process 
information as if computational devices are everywhere, rather 
than actually embedding devices everywhere. Asmart home must also 
adapt to inhabitants and to changing conditions. 

Designing and implementing smart homes often requires a unique 
breadth of knowledge not limited to a single discipline, but inte- 
grating aspects of machine learning, human-machine interfaces, 
wireless networking, and mobile communications. The purpose 
of this special issue is to bring together researchers working on diverse 
aspects of this emerging area in order to define the state of the 
art in smart homes, to identify fundamental issues and chal- 
lenges, and to discuss ideas for further investigation. 

In response to the call for papers, we received an overwhelming 
response. Through a rigorous review process, we have selected the 
following six papers for publication in this feature topic on 
smart homes. These articles are representative of various 
important aspects of smart homes, such as hardware and soft- 
ware requirements, computational architecture design, pro- 
gramming environments, user interfaces, prediction algorithms, 
ubiquitous and location-/context-aware computing, home net- 
working, communication protocols, as well as intelligent device 
control and interdevice communication and coordination. We 
briefly summarize below each of these six articles. 

The article by Borchers, Ringel, Tyler, and Fox, “Stanford 
Interactive Workspaces: A Framework for Physical and Graphical 
User Interface Prototyping,” proposes Interactive Stuff (iStuff) as 
a hardware abstraction technique that enables quick customiza- 
tion and reconfiguration of smart home solutions. This article also 
proposes the Interactive Room Operating System (IROS), which cre- 
ates a flexible and robust software framework that allows custom 
and legacy applications to communicate with each other andwith user 
interface devices in a dynamically reconfigurable way. 

Inthe article “Facilitating the Programming of the Smart Home,” 
Jahnke, d’Entremont, and Stier deal with software programs that 
facilitate interoperability and flexibility ofembedded devices in smart 
homes, and discuss how recent technological progress in the 
areas of visual programming languages and tools, component 
software, and connection-based programming methodologies can 
be applied to programming synergistic devices for smart homes. 

The article by Das, Cook, Bhattacharya, Heierman, and Lin, 


SAJAL K. DAS 


“The Role of Prediction Algorithms 
in the MavHome Smart Home Archi- 
tecture,” presents the architecture of the 
Managing an Adaptive Versatile Home 
(MavHome) project, which is to cre- 
ate a smart home that acts as a ratio- 
nalagent. Inorder to maximize inhabitant 
comfort and minimize operation cost, 
the agent must be able to predict the 
movement and activity patterns of the 
inhabitants as well as their device usages. 
The authors propose three prediction 
algorithms that are central to home operations. 

In their article “A Hybrid Analysis and Architectural 
Design Method for Development of Smart Home Compo- 
nents,” Durrett, Burnell, and Priest identify the need for a require- 
ment analysis of the rapidly emerging smart home technologies, 
and how to optimize user satisfaction considering the wide 
range of user types and preferences in such dynamic design 
environment. Based on the synthesis of several known techniques, 
they propose the fusion of user case and House of Quality 
analysis models, simulators, and prototypes. 

Linand Tseng, in “Adaptive Sniff Scheduling Scheme for Power 
Saving in Bluetooth,” study the problem of managing the low- 
power sniff mode in Bluetooth, which is expected to be an 
important basiccomponent of smart homes, among other portable 
and battery-operated devices. Based on the underlying master- 
slave concept of Bluetooth operations, the authors propose an 
adaptive protocol to dynamically adjust each slave’s sniffing 
period in a piconet such that a trade-off is attained between the 
traffic and power-saving requirements. 

Last but not the least, “A Power Line Communication Network 
Infrastructure for the Smart Home” by Lin, Latchman, and 
Lee suggests the use of power line LANs as a basic infrastruc- 
ture for building integrated smart homes in which simple con- 
trol devices to multimedia entertainment systems are seamlessly 
interconnected by the wires providing electricity. By simulation 
and actual measurements using commercial powerline prod- 
ucts, they show that the HomePlug media access control and 
physical layer protocols can support delay-sensitive data 
streams for smart home applications. 

We take this opportunity to thank all the authors of submit- 
ted papers and also the reviewers for making this feature topic truly 
special. We are grateful to the Editor-in-Chief, Mahmoud 
Naghshineh, for his encouragement and support. 
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Most smart homes 
are created 
evolutionarily. This 
incremental addition 
of technology 
requires a highly 
flexible infrastructure 
to accommodate 
both future exten- 
sions and legacy 
systems without 
requiring extensive 
rewiring of hardware 
or reconfiguration on 
the software level. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


OVERVIEW 


Most.smart homes are created evolutionarily 
by adding more and more technologies to an 
existing home, rather than being developed on a 
single occasion by building a new home from 
scratch. This incremental addition of technology 
requires a highly flexible infrastructure to accom- 
modate both future extensions and legacy sys- 
tems without requiring extensive rewiring of 
hardware or extensive reconfiguration on the 
software level. Stanford’s iStuff (Interactive 
Stuff) provides an example of a hardware inter- 
face abstraction technique that enables quick 
customization and reconfiguration of Smart 
Home solutions. iStuff gains its power from its 
combination with the Stanford Interactive Room 
Operating System (iROS), which creates a flexi- 
ble and robust software framework that allows 
custom and legacy applications to communicate 
with each other and with user interface devices 
in a dynamically configurable way. 

The Stanford Interactive Room (iRoom,Fig. 
1), while not a residential environment, has 
many characteristics of a smart home: a wide 
array of advanced user interface technologies, 
abundant computation power, and infra- 
structure with which to coordinate the use of 
these resources (for more information on the 
iRoom or the Interactive Workspaces project, 
please visit http://iwork.stanford.edu).As a 
result, many aspects of the iRoom environment 
have strong implications for, and can be intu- 
itively translated to, smart homes. In particular, 
the rapid and fluid development of physical 
user interfaces using iStuff and the iROS, which 
has been demonstrated in the iRoom, is an 
equally powerful concept for designing and liv- 
ing in smart homes. 

Before focusing on the details of iStuff, we 
describe the software infrastructure on which it 
is based and the considerations that went into 
designing this infrastructure. 


IROS: APPLICATION COORDINATION IN 
UBIQUITOUS COMPUTING ENVIRONMENTS 


SOFTWARE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
RAPID INTEGRATION AND EVOLUTION 


The ability to continually integrate new tech- 
nologies and handle failures in a noncatastrophic 
manner is essential to smart homes and related 
ubiquitous computing environments. Our experi- 
ence working in the Stanford iRoom enables us 
to identify four important requirements for a 
software infrastructure in a ubiquitous comput- 
ing environment. 

Heterogeneity: The software infrastructure 
must accommodate a tremendous variety of 
devices with widely ranging capabilities. This 
implies that it should be lightweight and make 
few assumptions about client devices so that the 
effort to “port” any necessary software compo- 
nents to new devices will be small. 

Robustness: The software system as a whole 
must be robust against transient or partial fail- 
ures of particular components. Failures should 
not cascade, and failure or unexpected behavior 
of one component should not be able to infect 
the rest of the working system. 

Evolvability: The application program inter- 
face (API) provided must be sufficiently flexible 
to maintain forward and backward compatibility 
as technology evolves. For example, it should be 
possible to integrate a new type of pointing 
device that provides higher resolution or addi- 
tional features not found in older devices, with- 
out breaking compatibility with those older 
devices or existing applications. 

Compatibility: It should be easy to leverage 
legacy applications and technologies as building 
blocks. For example, Web technologies have 
been used for user interface (UI) prototyping, 
accessing remote applications, and bringing rich 
content to small devices; desktop productivity 
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applications such as Microsoft PowerPoint™ 
contain many elements of a “rich content display 
server;” and so on. Furthermore, since technolo- 
gy in smart spaces tends to accrete over time, 
today’s new hardware and software will rapidly 
become tomorrow’s legacy hardware and soft- 
ware, so this problem will not go away. 

Our prototype meta-operating system, iROS 
(Interactive Room Operating System), meets the 
above criteria. We call it a meta-OS since it con- 
sists entirely of user-level code running on unmod- 
ified commodity operating systems, connecting the 
various iRoom entities into a “system of systems.” 
We discuss the main principles of iROS here to 
give the reader an understanding of how it facili- 
tates building new behaviors using iStuff. 


IROS AND APPLICATION COORDINATION 


We will frame our discussion in the context of 
the Stanford iRoom, a prototype environment 
we constructed that we believe is representative 
of an important class of ubiquitous computing 
installations. The iRoom is intended to be a ded- 
icated technology-enhanced space where people 
come together for collaborative problem solving 
(meetings, design reviews, brainstorming, etc.), 
and applications we prototyped and deployed 
were driven by such scenarios. 

The basis of iROS is application coordination. 
In the original formulation of Gelernter and Car- 
riero [1], coordination languages express the 
interaction between autonomous processes, and 
computation languages express how calculations 
of those processes proceed. For example, proce- 
dure calls are a special case in which the caller 
process suspends itself pending a response from 
the callee. Gelertner and Carriero argue that 
computation and coordination are orthogonal and 
that there are benefits to expressing coordination 
in a separate general-purpose coordination lan- 
guage; our problem constraint of integrating exist- 
ing diverse components across heterogeneous 
platforms leads directly to separating computation 
(the existing applications themselves) from coor- 
dination (how their behaviors can be linked). 

In iROS, the coordination layer is called the 
Event Heap [2].The name was chosen to reflect 
that its functionality could be viewed as analo- 
gous to the traditional event queue in single- 
computer operating systems. The Event Heap is 
an enhanced version of a tuplespace, one of the 
general-purpose coordination languages identi- 
fied by Gelernter and Carriero. A tuple is a col- 
lection of ordered fields; a tuplespace is a 
“blackboard” visible to all participants in a par- 
ticular scope (in our case, all software entities in 
the iRoom), in which any entity can post a tuple 
and any entity can retrieve or subscribe for noti- 
fication of new tuples matching a wildcard-based 
matching template. We have identified impor- 
tant advantages of this coordination approach 
over using rendezvous and RMI (as Jini does) or 
simple client-server techniques (as has been 
done using HTTP, Tcl/Tk [3], and other 
approaches); these advantages include improved 
robustness due to decoupling of communicating 
entities, rapid integration of new platforms due 
to the extremely lightweight client API (we sup- 
port all major programming languages, including 
HTML, for posting and retrieving tuples), and 


@ Figure 1. The Stanford iRoom contains a wireless GyroMouse and keyboard 
(visible on the table), three touch-sensitive SmartBOARDs and one non- 
touch-sensitive tabletop display, and a custom-built OpenGL hi-res graphic 
mural. The room is networked using IEEE 802.11b wireless Ethernet. Except 
for the hi-res mural and the tabletop, all hardware is off-the-shelf, all operating 
systems are unmodified Windows (various flavors) or Linux, and all software 
we have written is user-level. 


the ability to accommodate legacy applications 
(simple “hooks” written in Visual Basic or Java 
can be used to connect existing productivity, 
Web, and desktop applications to the 
iRoom).The only criterion for making a new 
device or application “iRoom-aware” is its ability 
to post and/or subscribe to tuples in the Event 
Heap; since we can create Web pages that do 
this, any device that enters the room running a 
Web browser is already minimally iRoom-aware. 


ON-THE-FLY 
USER INTERFACE GENERATION IN IROS 


The Event Heap is the core of iROS, but we 
have also built other iROS services that provide 
higher-level functionality. Most notably, the 
Interface Crafter (iCrafter) framework [4] can 
generate UIs dynamically for virtually any iRoom 
entity and on virtually any iRoom-aware device. 
Although it extends previous work in several 
important ways, including integration of service 
discovery with robustness and the ability to cre- 
ate Uls ranging from fully custom to fully auto- 
matic, its main role in the present scenarios is to 
serve as an abstraction layer between devices 
and UIs. Briefly, iCrafter is used as follows: 

* Controllable entities beacon their presence by 
depositing self-expiring advertisements in the 
Event Heap. These advertisements contain a 
description of the service’s controllable behav- 
iors (i.e., methods and their parameters) 
expressed in SDL, a simple XML-based 
markup language we developed. 

¢ A device capable of displaying a UI (Web 
browser, handheld, etc.) can make a request 
for the UI of a specific service, or can query 
the iCrafter’s Interface Manager (which tracks 
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IMPLEMENTATION DETAILS 


Transmitting devices (buttons, sliders) contain a Ming TX-99 V3.0 300 MHz 
FM radio frequency (RF) transmitter and a Holtek HT-640 encoder to send 8 
bits of data to a receiver board, which contains a Ming RE-99 V3.0 RF receiver 
and a Holtek HT-648L decoder. The receiver board sends its data to a PC using 
either the parallel or USB port, and a listener program running on the PC then posts 
an appropriate tuple (based on the ID received) to the iRoom’s Event Heap. Receiv- 
ing devices (buzzers, LEDs) workin the opposite manner: a listener program receives 
an event intended for the iStuff and sends the target device ID through either 
the parallel or USB port to an RF transmitter. This data is then received wire- 
lessly by an RF receiver in the device, resulting in the desired behavior. The 
iSpeaker has a different architecture, since the RF technology we employed is 
not sufficient for handling streaming media. Instead, a listener program on 
the PC waits for speaker-targeted events, and in response streams sound files 
over an FM transmitter, which our iSpeaker (a small portable FM radio) then broad- 
casts. See http://stuff.stanford.edu/ and [8] for more information. 
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all advertisements) to request a list of available 

services. This initial request is made via what- 

ever request-response technology is available 
on the client: visiting a well-known dynamically 
generated Web page is one possibility. 

* The desired UI is created by feeding the SDL 
contained in a recent service advertisement to 
one or more interface generators. These may 
be local or remote (i.e., downloaded on 
demand over the Web), and may be special- 
ized per service and/or per device. The Inter- 
face Manager determines the policy for 
selecting a generator. Part of this process 
includes integrating contextual information 
from a separate context database relevant to 
each workspace, making a “static” UI descrip- 
tion portable across installations. For exam- 
ple, in a workspace such as ours with three 
large wall-mounted displays, it is preferable 
for a UI to refer to these as “Left, Center, 
Right” than to use generic names such as 
“screenO, screenl, screen2” (Fig. 2). 

Note that in the last step the client device 
and service do not need to establish a direct con- 
nection (client-server style). This makes each 
robust to the failure of the other. They do not 


even need to be able to name each other using 
lower-level names such as network addresses 
because the tuple-matching mechanism can be 
based on application-level names or attributes of 
the service (“retrieve advertisements for all 
devices of type LightSwitch”).The same service 
can be controlled from a variety of different 
devices without knowing in advance what types 
of devices are involved, since the same SDL 
description can be processed into quite different 
UIs by different interface generators. 

The ability to insulate the service and UI from 
each other in these ways has been critical to the 
rapid prototyping of new UI behaviors. iStuff 
builds on this ability, using this indirection to 
enable rapid prototyping of physical UIs as well. 


ISTUFF: PHYSICAL DEVICES FOR 
UBIQUITOUS COMPUTING 


ISTUFF MOTIVATION AND DEFINITION 


iStuff is a toolbox of wireless platform-indepen- 

dent physical UI components designed to lever- 

age the iROS infrastructure (which allows our 
custom-designed physical devices to send and 
receive arbitrary commands to and from other 
devices, machines, and applications in the 
iRoom).The capability to connect a physical 
actuator to a software service on the fly has 
appeal to users of a ubiquitous computing envi- 
ronment such as a smart home. Residents would 
have the ability to flexibly set up sensors and 
actuators in their home, and designers of such 
homes would be able to prototype and test vari- 
ous configurations of their technology before 
final installation. 

There are several characteristics that are cru- 
cial for our iStuff: 

* Completely autonomous packaging, wireless 
connection to the rest of the room, and bat- 
tery-powered operation 

¢ Seamless integration of the devices with iROS 
as an existing, available, cross-platform ubiqui- 
tous computing environment to let devices, 
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Figure 2. Screen/projector control UIs customized for various devices and incorporating installation-spe- 
cific information from the context database: (a) A fragment of a projector HTML interface that can be 
rendered by any Web browser. This UI was generated by a projector-specific HTML generator. The symbol- 
ic names such as iRoom Server are stored in the context database and appear in the SDL markup as 
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“machineO, 


machinel,” and so on. (b) Room control applet for the same room, generated by a Java 


Swing-UI generator. The geometry information for drawing the widgets comes from the context database, 
so the generator itself is not installation-specific. Users can drag and drop Web pages onto the screen wid- 
gets to cause those documents to appear on the corresponding room screens. (c) The same UI using differ- 
ent geometry information (for a different room) from the context database. (d) A Palm UI rendered in 


MoDAL [8] that lacks the drag-and-drop feature. 
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machines, and services talk to each other and 
pass information and control around 
¢ Easy configuration of mappings between devices 
and their application functionality, by customiz- 
ing application source code, or even just updat- 
ing function mappings using a Web interface 
* Simple and affordable circuitry 
Various other research projects have looked 
at physical devices in the past; Ishii’s Tangible 
Bits project [6] introduced the notion of bridging 
the world between bits and atoms in UIs, and 
more recently Greenberg’s Phidgets [7] repre- 
sent an advanced and novel project in physical 
widgets. Phidgets, however, are designed for use 
in isolation with a single computer, are tethered, 
and do not work across multiple platforms. 


DEVICE CLASSIFICATION AND IMPLEMENTATION 


The range of potentially useful UI components 
is almost unlimited, and the really useful devices 
to go in a standard toolbox will only be identi- 
fied over time. Ideas for such devices can be cat- 
egorized according to whether they are input or 
output devices, and the amount of information 
they handle, as in the following examples: 

* One-bit input devices, such as pushbuttons and 
toggle buttons, or binary sensors such as light 
gates 

¢ Multiple-bit discrete input devices, such as 
rotary switches or digital joysticks as well as 
packaged complex readers that deliver identi- 
fication data as a result (e.g., barcode readers 
or fingerprint scanners) 

¢ Near-continuous input devices, such as sliders, 
potentiometers, analog joysticks or trackballs, 
and various sensors (light, heat, force, loca- 
tion, motion, acceleration, etc.) 

° Streaming input devices, such as microphones 
and small cameras 

* One-bit output devices, such as a control or 
status light, beepers/buzzers, solenoids, and 
power switchers 

* Multiple-bit discrete output devices, such as 
LED arrays or alphanumerical LCD displays 

¢ Near-continuous output devices, such as ser- 
vos, motors, dials, and dimmers 

° Streaming output devices, such as speakers 
and small screens 
Thus far, students in our laboratory have 

designed and built five types of prototype iStuff 
devices spanning four of the above categories: 
iButtons, iSliders, iBuzzers, iLEDs, and iSpeak- 
ers (Fig. 3).While our hardware designs have 
proven surprisingly powerful and proofs of con- 
cept, they are simple enough to be reproduced 
easily (see box). 

We have developed several successful setups 
using iStuff in the Stanford iRoom: 

1. New users coming into our iRoom are not 
familiar with the environment, and need an 
“entry point” to learn about the room and its 
features. Using our iStuff configuration Web 
interface, we programmed one iButton to 
¢ Send events that turn on all the lights in the room 
¢ Switch on all SMARTBoards (large touch-sen- 

sitive displays) and our interactive table display 
¢ Bring up a Web-based introduction to the 
room on one SMARTBoard 

¢ Show an overview of document directories for the 
various user groups on a second SMARTBoard 
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* Open up our brainstorming and sketching 
application on the third SMARTBoard 

It is worth nothing that setting up this iRoom 
Starter took less than 15 minutes of configura- 
tion using the Web interface. 

2. SMARTBoards provide only a rather incon- 
venient way to issue right clicks when using the 
touch-sensitive board for input — users have to 
press a right-click “mode key” on the tray in front 
of the board to have their next touch at the board 
be interpreted as a right click. To study whether 
having the right-click modifier closer to the actual 
input location at the board would make this inter- 
action more fluid, we built a specialized iButton 
that was shaped to fit inside a hollow pen proto- 
type made from RenShape plastic by a product 
design student in our model shop. When the but- 
ton is pressed it sends an event to the Event 
Heap that is then received by a listener applica- 
tion running on the computer associated with the 
SMARTBoard. The listener then tells the 
SMARTBoard driver to interpret the next tap as 
a right click. Users can now simply press the but- 
ton on the pen and then tap to issue a right click. 

3. We found our iSlider could conveniently 
control the paddles for our multiscreen version 
of the classic video game Pong, described below. 

4. The iSpeaker has been extended to provide 
verbal feedback for user actions (e.g., “Pong game 
started”) by means of a text-to-speech program — 
applications simply send a SpeakText event to the 
iSpeaker containing the ASCII text to be spoken. 

5. We are experimenting with our iLEDs and 
iBuzzers to provide feedback about the status of 
devices in the room. 

As discussed before, the Event Heap is a core 
component of the iROS that makes it possible to 
decouple the sender and receiver from the con- 


@ Figure 3. The various types of iStuff created so far: buttons, potentiometers, 
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@ Figure 4. The overall system architecture for iStuff. In darker boxes are the actual physical devices, and in 


the lighter ones are a couple of examples of applications using iStuff and the iROS Event Heap. An iStuff 
server translates the wireless device transmissions into software events, which can be consumed by interest- 
ed applications. For example, when the potentiometer of the iSlider is moved, it sends a radio signal, which 
is received by the server and turned into a SliderEvent. The event is posted to the Event Heap, and subse- 
quently received by the iPong application, which is listening for SliderEvents. 


tents of the message itself (Fig. 4).This architec- 
ture allows great flexibility for the prototyping of 
interfaces; for instance, an application can be 
controlled by either a traditional mouse, a graph- 
ical slider widget, or an iSlider as long as each of 
those devices sends the event type (perhaps an 
event containing a new Y-coordinate) for which 
the application is listening. 

In our iRoom we have demonstrated the util- 
ity of the combination of Event Heap software 
with iStuff hardware by developing iPong, a mul- 
timachine version of the video game where play- 
ers control the vertical position of virtual paddles 
to make contact with a virtual bouncing ball. 
The game was written to listen for Paddle 
Events, which contain information about the 
new position of the target paddle. Any input 
method that can generate a Paddle Event can 
control the paddle position. We have mapped 
the standard mouse, touch panel input, and an 
iSlider (a sliding-potentiometer iStuff widget) to 
drive the paddle. To the application, the physical 
source of the events is irrelevant. Thus, we have 
decoupled the link between hardware and soft- 
ware components in a physical UI. 

Our iButtons are already reconfigurable 
dynamically via a Web interface that lets users 
enter arbitrary events to send when a specific 
button is pressed. We intend to provide this flex- 
ible interactive mechanism for mapping applica- 
tions and events for all iStuff, using the 
on-the-fly service discovery tools of iROS 
(described earlier).The result will be a general 
virtual Patch Panel that allows even end users to 
map events to services and map conversions 
between related event types. Thus, iStuff makers 
can send and receive their own types of events 
(e.g., button events or slider events) without 
concern for the exact names of events desired by 
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end-user applications, and application develop- 
ers can send and receive their own types of 
events (e.g., Paddle Event) without prior knowl- 
edge of every possible type of device the user 
might choose to interface with their application. 

The iStuff/Event Heap combination has direct 
applications to the Smart Home that incremen- 
tally acquires new technologies. When residents 
acquire a new device or wish to reconfigure 
existing devices, they can simply use a utility 
such as our Patch Panel to map the event type 
sent by the new device to the event type expect- 
ed by the target application. 


SMART HOME APPLICATIONS 


While our iStuff was originally designed with our 
iRoom (a space used for meetings and brain- 
storming/design sessions) in mind, our technology 
and infrastructure could be useful in a smart 
home environment. In particular, the ability to 
create task-oriented user interfaces — interfaces 
reflecting the user’s task as opposed to the techni- 
cal features of an appliance — makes iStuff par- 
ticularly compelling for Smart Home applications. 

Dynamic, task-based remote controls: Cur- 
rently, when a user wants to watch a movie on a 
DVD, they need several remote controls: one to 
control the DVD player, another to control 
their home’s surround-sound system, and a third 
to control the television set (and then the user 
has to get up to dim the lights!). Today’s 
remotes are device-based, but because the Event 
Heap architecture allows for the decoupling of 
devices from messages we are able to use iStuff 
to construct task-based remote controls. By 
gathering appropriate iStuff components and 
using the Patch Panel application to ensure that 
the appropriate iStuff events are converted to 
the events appropriate to the target devices 
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(DVD player, speakers, TV set, lights), the user 
can construct a task-oriented controller — one 
device that controls all appliances relevant to 
viewing a DVD movie, regardless of their physi- 
cal connectivity. iCrafter could be used in an 
analogous manner to dynamically create GUI 
controllers for household appliances, thus trans- 
forming a PDA into a task-based universal 
remote control. 

Monitoring house state: A user is on her way 
out the door of her smart home, about to head 
off to work. The display near her door shows her 
the status of several devices in her home that 
have been instrumented with iSensors: did she 
leave the stove on? The lights in her bedroom? Is 
the thermostat too high? Is the burglar alarm on? 

Setting house state: A user can create an 
iButton or similar device to set the house’s 
“state” as she leaves for work every day, and 
mount this button by her door. She might con- 
figure it to lower her thermostat, switch off all 
lights, and activate her security system, for exam- 
ple. This type of button is analogous to our Start 
iRoom button mentioned earlier. 

Smart home design: Architects and interior 
designers could use iStuff to fine-tune the place- 
ment of controls, speakers, and other interactive 
elements of a Smart Home. Researchers and 
technology developers could use iStuff to quickly 
prototype and test their products before putting 
them on the market for addition to smart homes. 


DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 


Technology advancements have made much of . 


the original vision of ubiquitous computing feasi- 
ble. A software framework, however, that inte- 
grates those heterogeneous technologies in a 
dynamic, robust, and legacy-aware fashion and 
provides a seamless user experience has been 
missing. We have created the Stanford iRoom, a 
physical prototypical space for ubiquitous com- 
puting scenarios that has been in constant use 
for over two years now, to address this need. 
iROS, our iRoom Operating System, runs as a 
meta-OS to coordinate the various applications 
in the room. iROS is based on a tuplespace 
model, which leads to the aforementioned 
desired characteristics. Its failure robustness has 
been better than average for both induced and 
real faults. Its ability to leverage and extend 
existing applications has been critical for rapid 
prototyping in our research. 

The iStuff project builds on iROS, and tack- 
les the problem that customizing or prototyping 
physical user interfaces for ubiquitous computing 
scenarios (e.g., smart homes) is still a very ardu- 
ous process. It offers a toolbox of wireless physi- 
cal user interface components that can be 
combined to quickly create nonstandard user 
interfaces for experimentation. The iROS infra- 
structure has proven invaluable in making the 
software integration of these custom devices very 
straightforward. The flexibility of the technology 
we developed for Stanford’s iRoom has potential 
benefits in a smart home scenario, for example, 
by enabling users to quickly create a customized 
task-based interface to a system in their home. 

In all, we hope that our approach to building 
a software and hardware framework for ubiqui- 


tous computing environments, and the various 
building blocks we have implemented and 
deployed, are general and useful enough so that 
others will find them of value. For more infor- 
mation on our Stanford Interactive Workspaces 
project, and to access iStuff documentation or 
download iROS software, please visit our project 
homepage at http://iwork.stanford.edu/. 
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ABSTRACT 


The ongoing miniaturization and cost reduc- 
tion in the sector of electronic hardware has cre- 
ated ample opportunity for equipping private 
households with inexpensive smart devices for 
controlling and automating various tasks in our 
daily lives. Networking technology and standards 
have an important role in driving this develop- 
ment. The omnipresence of the Internet via 
phone lines, TV cable, power lines, and wireless 
channels facilitates ubiquitous networks of smart 
devices that will significantly change the way we 
interact with home appliances. Home network- 
ing is foreseen to become one of the fastest 
growing markets in the area of information tech- 
nology. However, interoperability and flexibility 
of embedded devices are key challenges for 
making smart home technology accessible to a 
broad audience. In particular, the software pro- 
grams that determine the behavior of the smart 
home must facilitate customizability and extensi- 
bility. Unlike industrial applications, typically 
engineered by highly skilled programmers, con- 
trol and automation programs for the smart 
home should be understandable by laypeople. In 
this article we discuss how recent technological 
progress in the areas of visual programming lan- 
guages, component software, and connection- 
based programming can be applied to 
programming the smart home. As an example of 
an industrial prototype solution, we present 
microCommander, a visual tool for rapidly pro- 
gramming synergetic devices for the smart home. 


PROGRAMMING CHALLENGES FOR THE 
SMART HOME 


The ongoing miniaturization and cost reduction 
in the sector of electronic hardware has created 
ample opportunity to equip private households 
with inexpensive smart devices for controlling 
and automating various tasks in our daily lives. 
Networking technology and standards play an 
important role in driving this development. The 
omnipresence of the Internet via phone lines, 
TV cable, power lines, and wireless channels 
facilitates ubiquitous networks of smart devices 
that will significantly change the way we interact 
with home appliances. Home networking is 
expected to become one of the fastest growing 


markets in the area of information technology. 
However, interoperability and flexibility of 
embedded devices are key challenges for making 
smart home technology accessible to a broad 
audience. An increasing number of connectivity 
standards for net-centric smart devices have 
been proposed by companies and industrial con- 
sortia, such as HAVi (home audio-video interop- 
erability), JetSend (intelligent service negotia- 
tion), Jini, and Bluetooth (proximity-based wire- 
less networking) [1]. In particular, Bluetooth has 
gained a lot of attention and momentum in 
industry. A large number of companies led by 
Ericsson, Nokia, IBM, Toshiba, Intel, 3Com, 
Motorola, Lucent Technologies, and Microsoft 
have released or announced Bluetooth-enabled 
products, most of them in the areas of home 
entertainment, mobile telecommunication and 
personal information management. 

Still, connectivity standards solve only the 
first part of the integration problem, dealing 
with the creation of a common channel for com- 
municating among various smart appliances. The 
second part of the problem is to establish a com- 
mon /anguage so that home appliances can actu- 
ally understand each other and function in a 
collaborative manner. In general, this problem 
of semantic interoperability is much harder to 
solve than the realization of the physical trans- 
port channel for data. The main reason for these 
difficulties is the great heterogeneity of home 
appliances and the large variety of their embed- 
ding context. Home appliances cover all aspects 
of our daily lives including environmental con- 
trols, lighting, alarm systems and security, 
telecommunication, cooking, cleaning, and enter- 
tainment. There exist a vast number of potential 
scenarios for integrating such appliances. It is 
not possible for vendors to foresee all these 
applications and equip their devices with func- 
tionality that enables collaboration with every 
other device a customer would like to integrate. 
Consequently, there is the need for customiza- 
tion mechanisms that can be used for integrating 
different appliances and sensors into a common 
process that controls the smart home. 

Such customization mechanisms can be seen 
as the “programming language” for the smart 
home. Primary requirements for such a pro- 
gramming language are ease of use and rapid 
deployment. Unlike industrial applications that 
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are typically engineered by highly skilled pro- 
grammers, control and automation programs for 
the smart home should be understandable by 
laypeople. Analogous to other “do-it-yourself” 
maintenance activities around the home, pro- 
grams for the smart home should be changeable 
by third-party service providers as well as the 
homeowner herself. There is a good chance of 
achieving this goal because applications in home 
automation tend to have lower complexity than 
industrial automation systems. Still, traditional 
programming paradigms like textual program- 
ming languages appear inadequate for this pur- 
pose. Effective programming mechanisms for the 
smart home require innovative paradigms that 
lift programming to a level of abstraction that is 
similar to plugging in a new stereo or TV set. 
We will introduce three such innovative 
paradigms in the following section. Then we will 
present an example solution for programming 
the smart home. 


ENABLING PARADIGMS 


Driven by the rapidly increasing complexity of 
software applications over the last decades, the 
area of software engineering has been established 
as a discipline of systematic construction and 
maintenance of quality software systems. Soft- 
ware engineering encompasses a broad spectrum 
of aspects including all life cycle activities start- 
ing from the requirements analysis of a new sys- 
tem up to the reverse engineering and 
modernization of outdated legacy systems. In 
this article we discuss three emerging software 
engineering paradigms that, in combination, 
have great potential for facilitating the program- 
ming of the smart home. These paradigms are 
visual programming, component-based software 
construction, and. connection-based programming. 
The following three subsections introduce the 
basic ideas behind these three paradigms. Then 
we use an application example to illustrate how 
concerted use of these paradigms can facilitate 
the programming of home automation systems. 


VISUAL PROGRAMMING LANGUAGES 


The development of visual programming lan- 
guages (VL) has been driven by the experience 
that developers tend to understand pictures bet- 
ter than plain program text. One reason for their 
increased expressiveness is that pictures have a 
two-dimensional nature in contrast to sequential 
program text, which covers only one dimension. 
Visual formalisms have been used extensively as 
an aid to design and visualize algorithms includ- 
ing their control flow or data flow. Classic exam- 
ples of such formalisms are flow charts or 
Nassi-Schneiderman diagrams. More recently, 
similar concepts have been adopted in the Uni- 
fied Modeling Language (UML) in the form of 
activity diagrams (www.uml.org). Flow charts of 
this kind can easily be mapped to equivalent 
constructs in textual programming languages. 
Several software engineering tool vendors offer 
development environments that can perform this 
mapping automatically, making textual program- 
ming superfluous for applications of low or 
medium complexity. Today, visual programming 
languages are often used in combination with 


textual languages. Moreover, visual languages 
and software visualization paradigms are increas- 
ingly used to aid human understanding of the 
existing program code in legacy systems. 

Apart from considerations of program logic, 
the area of visual languages was equally driven 
by progress in the domain of user interface 
design and human-computer interaction. Several 
so-called fourth-generation languages (4GL) 
introduced in the ’80s and ’90s included visual 
tools for user interface design as an integral 
component. This paradigm has been broadly 
adopted with popular programming tools like 
Microsoft’s Visual Basic or, more recently, 
IBM’s VisualAge for Java. Such visual program- 
ming languages typically promote event-driven 
architectures. This means that the programmer 
does not explicitly define the control flow; it is 
implicitly determined by the occurrence of user 
interface events (e.g., a mouse click on a but- 
ton). Both visual programming paradigms, flow 
logic diagrams and event-driven user interface 
designs, are complementary rather than compet- 
ing approaches. They can be integrated into a 
holistic solution for visual programming. We 
give an example of such a solution later in this 
article. 


COMPONENT SOFTWARE 


The idea of component software has its roots in 
the great success of component-based manufac- 
turing in the hardware sector. Component-based 
software systems are assembled from a number 
of preexisting pieces of software called software 
components (plus additional custom-made pro- 
gram code). Software components should be 
(re)usable in many different application con- 
texts. Particularly, these components should be 
usable in unpredicted applications and by third 
parties. The term commercial off-the-shelf 
(COTS) was coined in the mid ’90s as a concept 
for a binary piece of commercial software with a 
well defined application programming interface 
and documentation. The component market has 
gained momentum from the introduction of 
infrastructure for deploying components in pro- 
gramming languages and operating systems, such 
as Sun Microsystem’s (Enterprise) Java Beans 
and Microsoft’s COM+. Using the component 
paradigm for software construction has various 
benefits: it increases the degree of abstraction 
during programming, provides proven (error- 
free) solutions for certain aspects of the applica- 
tion domain, increases productivity, and 
facilitates maintenance and evolution of software 
systems. 

Component-based software development has 
become an important part of modern software 
engineering methods. So-called lightweight com- 
ponents (i.e., fairly small in size) are already well 
understood. Lightweight components have 
become part of modern programming languages 
(e.g., the Swing library within Java). Most mod- 
ern approaches to user interface development 
are component-based. In contrast to lightweight 
components in particular application domains, 
the construction and reuse of more heavyweight 
components in arbitrary application domains still 
pose many theoretical questions. Examples of 
such research questions are: how can a complex 
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component be documented so that it can be well 
understood by a third party? How can a develop- 
er find the components that best fit her current 
software project? 

Still, our research indicates that the current 
state of component technology in software engi- 
neering is sufficient as an enabling paradigm for 
constructing software for home automation. In 
other words, we believe that libraries of relative- 
ly lightweight components are adequate to rep- 
resent the building blocks to construct programs 
for the smart home. We present an example of 
such a library later. 


CONNECTION-BASED PROGRAMMING 


Rather than being an independent paradigm in 
its own right, the introduction of connection- 
based programming has been driven mainly by 
the introduction of the previously discussed 
paradigms, component software and visual lan- 
guages. Traditional software programs have fol- 
lowed the procedure call paradigm, where the 
procedure is the central abstraction called by a 
client to accomplish a specific service. Program- 
ming in this paradigm requires that the client 
has intimate knowledge about the procedures 
(services) provided by the server. However, this 
kind of knowledge is not present in component 
software because it is based on components from 
third parties that were separately developed. 
That is why component software requires a new 
programming paradigm called connection-based 
programming. 

In connection-based programming, connec- 
tions between pieces of software are not implicitly 
defined by procedure calls but are explicitly pro- 
grammed. Connections represent the glue that 


binds together interfaces of different software 
components. The basis for connection-based pro- 
gramming is typically the so-called observer design 
pattern, which is shown in its general form in Fig. 
1. The observer pattern works like a subscription 
mechanism that handles callbacks upon the occur- 
rence of events. Software components interested 
in an event that could occur in another compo- 
nent can register a callback procedure with this 
component. This procedure is called every time 
the event of interest occurs. The interfaces of 
software components have to be tailored for con- 
nection-based programming — they have to pro- 
vide subscription functions for all internal events 
that might be of interest to external components. 
This part of the interface is often called the out- 
going interface of a component, as opposed to its 
incoming interface that consists of all callable ser- 
vice procedures. 


BRINGING IT TOGETHER FOR 
PROGRAMMING THE SMART HOME 


In this section we discuss how the three enabling 
paradigms introduced in the previous section can 
be used to facilitate programming of the Smart 
Home. We report on the results of an industrial- 
driven collaborative research project carried out 
between the University of Victoria, British 
Columbia, Canada, and Intec Automation Inc., a 
Victoria company in the area of embedded sys- 
tems. The project is supported by the Advanced 
Systems Institute of British Columbia. 


EMBEDDED PROGRAMMING WITH 
VISUAL COMPONENTS 


Over the last few years, Intec has investigated 
how the visual programming paradigm can be 
used to facilitate the development of embedded 
control applications for industrial as well as pri- 
vate applications. As a result, Intec has developed 
microCommander, an application for presenting a 
visual programming interface to a system of 
embedded devices (www.microcommander.com). 
The software runs on a personal computer with 
access to a network connecting any number of 
devices. All of the devices must conform to a pre- 
defined component architecture that is recog- 
nized by microCommander. MicroCommander 
then allows a user to visually program these off- 
the-shelf software components without having to 
write any source code. Behind the scenes, each 
component consists of an embedded code, an 
interface and behavior definition, a configure dialog, 
and operating dialogs (Fig. 2). The embedded code 
containing the logic that operates a device usually 
executes on microcontrollers located at various 
places within the automated home. Depending on 
the complexity of the device, a single microcon- 
troller may host the embedded code for a number 
of components. The interface and behavior defini- 
tion describes how to interact with the device in 
terms of input and output messages. Messaging 
formats and policies are part of the component 
architecture, and it is critical that every device in 
the system strictly conform to these rules. Thus, it 
is guaranteed that every device is addressable and 
properly controllable. . 
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@ Figure 3. The configure dialog allows specification of a number of component-related parameters. 


The configure dialog (Fig. 3) is a visual inter- 
face for programming properties such as micro- 
controller input and output assignments, default 
values, and states. This configuration setup is 
generally done only once during system installa- 
tion, after which the component is exclusively 
controlled via the operating dialogs. The use of 
configure dialogs requires some domain knowl- 
edge, and thus would typically be done by third- 
party vendors during installation. For example, 
Fig. 3 shows the setup of a new heater system 
controlled by a PID control component [2]. 

The operating dialogs (Fig. 4) provide sophis- 
ticated visual interfaces to the devices embedded 
within the home. Each operating dialog is cus- 
tomized for the day-to-day usage of a device by 
a layperson. Both configure dialogs and operating 
dialogs reside within the microCommader appli- 
cation, and are part of its user interface. The 
application contains an extensible library of visu- 
al controls that the operating dialogs may utilize. 
MicroCommander thus acts as a PC-based 


MimVisual 


remote control console to the device, allowing a 
home owner to manipulate and visually program 
a home from any Internet-ready PC running 
microCommander. 

During initialization, microCommander 
learns about the devices present in the network 
by a process called introspection, in which each 
device automatically identifies itself. Operating 
platforms such as the Bluetooth wireless connec- 
tivity protocol or the Java Jini framework already 
provide mechanisms for introspection that sup- 
port addressing, security, and authentication [1]. 
During introspection, each device publishes an 
operating dialog and, depending on security 
parameters, a configure dialog. At regular time 
intervals introspection is repeated in order to 
keep the view of the system up to date. Devices 
that were previously turned off or recently 
installed are automatically discovered. 

The operating dialogs generally resemble real- 
world artifacts users are accustomed to (Fig. 4). 
Appliances appear on the application canvas as 


(Connected to localhost. «Application: Application! = 


@ Figure 4. An example of the devices found in an automated home. The conirals include a thermometer, a 
furnace temperature gauge, and a heater controller. 
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The microSynergy 
framework presents 
a development and 
execution environment 
for the connection- 
based programming 
paradigm. As a 
result of this 
programming 
paradigm the 
embedded appliances 
are unaware of the 
fact that they 

are part of 
collaborative network. 
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each room. By clicking on an icon a user gets a detailed view of the devices within that room (Fig. 4). 


familiar images that represent the appliances’ 
current state by means such as plain text or col- 
ored gauges. Each component type may publish a 
range of operating dialogs that either provide a 
different look and feel, or are tailored to varying 
types of display devices. Input values to devices 
are changed via their graphical representation, by 
either entering new values in text fields or mov- 
ing pictures of levers, switches, and gauges using 
the mouse. The operating dialog first translates 
this type of activity into commands understood 
by the corresponding software component, and 
then transmits that information in real time to 
the embedded code. The entire process is similar 
to walking up to a device and physically turning a 
knob. However, here it is done via a computer 
screen and mouse from any Internet-ready PC 
running the microCommander application. 

As a result of periodically querying each com- 
ponent’s state, the operating dialog provides 
feedback to changes as they occur in real time. 
For example, the turning of a light switch may 
immediately become apparent in a light sensor 
changing state, and adjusting the temperature of 
the furnace may induce a slow continuous 
change in a thermometer reading. 

By filtering, grouping, and rearranging controls 
on the screen, different views of the automated 
home are possible (Fig. 5). Devices may be 
grouped by type, location, or relevance, allowing 
the creation of interfaces that are optimized for 
particular tasks such as power consumption, home 
security, or temperature control. Background 
images such as floor plans, wiring, and plumbing 
diagrams can be embedded into the view to pro- 
vide a context in which to place devices. 


Applications like microCommander act as 
visual control consoles for all the electronic 
devices embedded in the smart home, similar to 
the terminals used in cockpit or bridge controls 
of modern airliners and cruise ships. The under- 
lying complexity of the system implementation is 
hidden, and the interface is reduced to the essen- 
tials. Moreover, the microCommander frame- 
work provides a general platform for visual 
component-based software assembly, without the 
need for textual programming languages. The 
typical edit-compile-test cycle of traditional soft- 
ware programming does not exist. Instead, a sys- 
tem is assembled and configured in real time 
using visual off-the-shelf components. Third- 
party vendors can easily develop their own net- 
enabled devices for use with the 
microCommander application by providing a 
conforming component interface to the device. 


USING VISUAL FLOW CHARTS FOR 
CONNECTING SMART DEVICES 


So far, we have discussed how visual program- 
ming is used for programming devices in the 
smart home. We now look at connecting many 
such devices into an integrated collaborative net- 
work. For this purpose, the University of Victo- 
ria and Intec Automation have jointly developed 
a technology prototype called microSynergy. 
MicroSynergy facilitates the development and 
execution of logic described with the Specifica- 
tion and Description Language (SDL). SDL has 
unambiguous formal semantics, is well accepted 
by the embedded systems engineering domain, 
and is easily understood by a layperson. 
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MicroSynergy consists of a microSynergy editor 
and a microSynergy runtime engine. Specifications 
created using the editor are downloaded to the 
runtime engine, which then controls the corre- 
sponding embedded devices accordingly. The 
microSynergy application applies introspection to 
discover the (type of) devices present within the 
home. This introspection mechanism is realized 
by sending out generic query messages to all 
possible device addresses when requested by the 
user of the microSynergy editor. As a result, the 
microSynergy editor is aware of every device in 
the system as well as the types of messages a 
device produces and the types of messages it 
understands. Similar to microCommander, the 
microSynergy editor also presents a user inter- 
face to the embedded device. However, in this 
case the interface omits the configure dialogs 
and operating dialogs and instead presents a 
view of the interface definition. Control logic is 
implemented in terms of input and output mes- 
sages rather than visual controls. Editing SDL 
diagrams and establishing connections among 
the entities on the screen is done by simply click- 
ing and dragging objects using the mouse and 
keyboard. 

A home alarm system is an example of the 
need to establish elaborate logical dependencies 
in such a way that the events triggered by one 
device cause a response in another. The home 
alarm system, for example, once activated ought 
to trigger the lighting and video surveillance sys- 
tem. It should also automatically deactivate 
these systems once the threat to the home has 
passed. This type of scenario is easily pro- 
grammed using microSynergy and SDL. 

The first programming step is to connect the 
appropriate devices to an SDL block (Fig. 6). 
This step creates exclusive communication chan- 
nels among the devices, ensuring that the inputs 


Heater controller 
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@ Figure 6. A logical connector connected to three controllers. 


and outputs incorporated in the subsequent SDL 
logic are authentic. Devices may be connected to 
many different blocks and hence partake in sep- 
arate activities. Within each SDL block resides a 
detailed specification of the dependencies among 
the connected devices (Fig. 7). Our example 
shows an SDL block that connects the heater 
controller with the alarm system and lighting 
control. The specification consists of states (rep- 
resented as rectangles with round corners), tran- 
sitions (represented by directed arcs), and 
conditions (diamond-shaped boxes). The flow of 
logic occurs from state to state via transitions. 
Conditional statements provide a selection 
mechanism for the next states. Communication 
with the corresponding devices occurs whenever 
a transition is traversed. One type of transition 
generates an output signal that is sent to the cor- 
responding device, while another type of transi- 
tion waits until an input signal is received. For 
example, the input signal at transition 
armed(stat) subsequently triggers the transition 
setTempLow if the value of stat is true. 

After an SDL specification is complete, it can 
be downloaded to an embedded controller that 
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B Figure 7. The creation of internal connector logic with microSynergy. 
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Future generations of 
cell phones may use 
Java for enabling 
more sophisticated 
interaction with the 
Smart Home. 
Moreover, emerging 
netcentric standards 
for service registry 
can be used to 
integrate the smart 
devices within a 
smart home with 
other community 
Services. 


executes the microSynergy runtime engine. The 
runtime engine provides a parallel execution plat- 
form for any number of SDL blocks. Although 
execution within each block is sequential, several 
different blocks can run at the same time. 

The microSynergy framework presents a 
development and execution environment for the 
connection-based programming paradigm. As a 
result of this programming paradigm the embed- 
ded appliances are unaware of the fact that they 
are part of a collaborative network. New devices 
are easily added to the system, and the resulting 
new dependencies are quickly created. 


FUTURE PERSPECTIVES 


If at least one of the devices embedded in the 
smart home supports TCP/IP, a small Web serv- 
er can be deployed so that services may be 
offered via Simple Object Access Protocol 
(SOAP), an emerging standard for net-centric 
interfaces of all kinds. It combines the simple 
HTTP protocol with the universal data descrip- 
tion language XML. With this kind of gateway, 
homeowners can use devices like Web-enabled 
cell phones to interact with the network just as 
easily as a Web browser. Future generations of 
cell phones may use Java to enable more sophis- 
ticated interaction with the smart home. More- 
over, emerging net-centric standards for service 
registry like Universal Description, Discovery, and 
Integration (UDDI) and the newly standardized 
Web Service Description Language (WSDL) can 
be used to integrate the smart devices within a 
smart home with other community services. In 
this context, the capability of a connector being 
treated as a component enables scalability with 
respect to nested network communities. It can 
provide for hierarchies of components and there- 
fore hierarchies of network communities. We 


will continue our collaborative research efforts 
in this direction. 
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the agent must be 
able to predict the 
mobility patterns and 
device usages of the 
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ABSTRACT 


The goal of the Managing an Adaptive Versa- 
tile Home (MavHome) project is to create a 
home that acts as a rational agent. The agent 
seeks to maximize inhabitant comfort and mini- 
mize operation cost. In order to achieve these 
goals, the agent must be able to predict the mobil- 
ity patterns and device usages of the inhabitants. 
In this article, we introduce the MavHome pro- 
ject.and its underlying architecture. The role of 
prediction algorithms within the architecture is 
discussed, and three prediction algorithms that 
are central to home operations are presented. We 
demonstrate the effectiveness of these algorithms 
on synthetic and/or actual smart home data. 


INTRODUCTION 


The MavHome smart home project is a multidis- 
ciplinary research project at the University of 
Texas at Arlington focused on the creation of an 
intelligent and versatile home environment. Our 
goal is to create a home that acts as a rational 
agent, perceiving the state of the home through 
sensors and acting on the environment through 
effectors (in this case, device controllers). The 
agent acts in a way to maximize its goal, which is 
a function that maximizes comfort and produc- 
tivity of its inhabitants and minimizes operation 
cost. In order to achieve these goals, the house 
must be able to reason about and adapt to its 
inhabitants. In particular, a smart home agent 
must be able to accurately predict mobility and 
other activities of its inhabitants. Using these 
predictions, the home can accurately route mes- 
sages and multimedia information, and can auto- 
mate activities that would otherwise be manually 
performed by the inhabitants. 

MavHome operations can be characterized by 
the following scenario. At 6:45 a.m., MavHome 
turns up the heat because it has learned that the 
home needs 15 minutes to warm to optimal tem- 
perature for waking. The alarm goes off at 7:00, 
which signals the bedroom light to go on as well 
as the coffee maker in the kitchen. Bob steps into 
the bathroom and turns on the light. MavHome 
records this interaction, displays the morning 
news on the bathroom video screen, and turns on 
the shower. While Bob is shaving, MavHome 


senses that Bob is two pounds over his ideal 
weight and adjusts Bob’s suggested menu. When 
Bob finishes grooming, the bathroom light turns 
off while the kitchen light and menu/schedule 
display turns on, and the news program moves to 
the kitchen screen. During breakfast, Bob notices 
that the floor is dirty and requests the janitor 
robot to clean the house. When Bob leaves for 
work, MavHome secures the home, and starts 
the lawn sprinklers despite knowing the 70 per- 
cent predicted chance of rain. Later that day, 
MavHome places a grocery order for milk.and 
cheese. When Bob arrives home, his grocery 
order has arrived and the hot tub is ready. 

A number of capabilities are required for this 
scenario to occur, including data collection, 
activity prediction, wireless communication 
between multiple cooperating agents, and multi- 
media technologies. All of these capabilities 
must be seamlessly connected in a modular 
architecture. In this article we present such an 
architecture that supports the MavHome smart 
home project, and then focus on several predic- 
tion capabilities that are needed to realize the 
types of activities described above. 

In particular, machine learning techniques 
are required to predict inhabitant movement 
patterns, tasks, and typical interactions with the 
house, and to use that information in automat- 
ing house decisions, routing information, and 
optimizing inhabitant comfort, security, and pro- 
ductivity. This article introduces three such algo- 
rithms. The first predicts the mobility of the 
inhabitant using ideas from information theory. 
The second builds on a sequence matching algo- 
rithm to predict inhabitant interactions with the 
smart home, and the third identifies significant 
patterns of inhabitant activity that could be auto- 
mated by the home. We validate these algo- 
rithms on synthetic data sets as well as on activity 
data collected from real device usage histories. 


MAVHOME ARCHITECTURE 


The MavHome architecture is a hierarchy of 
rational agents that cooperate to meet the goals 
of the overall home. Figure 1 shows the architec- 
ture of a MavHome agent. The technologies 
within each agent are separated into four coop- 
erating layers. The decision layer selects actions 
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MavHome is unique 
in combining 
technologies from 
databases, artificial 
intelligence, mobile 
computing, robotics, 
and multimedia 
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an entire smart 
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rational agent. 
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@ Figure 1. MavHome agent architecture. 


for the agent to execute based on information 
supplied from other layers. The information 
layer gathers, stores, and generates knowledge 
useful for decision making. The communication 
layer includes software to format and route 
information between agents, between users and 
the house, and between the house and external 
resources. The physical layer contains the basic 
hardware within the house including individual 
devices, transducers, and network hardware. 
Because the architecture is hierarchical, the 
physical layer may actually represent another 
agent in the hierarchy. 

Perception is a bottom-up process. Sensors 
monitor the environment (e.g., lawn moisture 
level) and, if necessary, transmit the information 
to another agent through the communication 
layer. The database records the information in 
the information layer, updates its learned con- 
cepts and predictions accordingly, and alerts the 
decision layer of the presence of new data. Dur- 
ing action execution, information flows top down. 
The decision layer selects an action (e.g., run the 
sprinklers) and relates the decision to the infor- 
mation layer. After updating the database, the 
communication layer routes the action to the 
appropriate effector to execute. If the effector is 
actually another agent, the agent receives the 
command through its effector as perceived infor- 
mation and must decide the best method of exe- 
cuting the desired action. A specialized interface 
agent provides interaction capabilities with users 
and with external resources such as the Internet. 
As shown in Fig. 1, agents can communicate with 
parent/child agents or with other agents at the 
same level in the hierarchy. 


Several smart home-related projects have 
been initiated by research labs. The Georgia 
Tech Aware Home and MIT Intelligent Room 
include an impressive array of sensors to deter- 
mine user locations and activities within an actu- 
al house. The Neural Network House at the 
University of Colorado Boulder employs a neu- 
ral network to control heating, lighting, ventila- 
tion, and water temperature in a manner that 
minimizes operating cost. The interest of indus- 
trial labs in smart home and networked appli- 
ance technologies is evidenced by the creation of 
Jini, Bluetooth, and Session Initiation Protocol 
(SIP) standards, and by supporting technologies 
such as Xerox PARC’s Zombie Board, 
Microsoft’s Easy Living project, the Cisco Inter- 
net Home, and the Verizon Connected Family 
project. MavHome is unique in combining tech- 
nologies from databases, artificial intelligence, 
mobile computing, robotics, and multimedia 
computing to create an entire smart home that 
acts as a rational agent. 


LOCATION PREDICTION 


Seamless connectivity is an absolute necessity for 
designing an intelligent environment such as 
MavHome. To satisfy these connectivity require- 
ments, the smart home needs to track down an 
inhabitant both inside and within surrounding 
areas. This is the primary scope of the location 
management problem in a smart home, which 
exhibits some similarities with that of a typical 
wireless infrastructure network such as the land- 
mobile phone system. Wireless terminals are 
usually integrated in the sensors deployed in a 
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smart home environment and are to be worn by 
the inhabitants. 

The MavHome coverage area is partitioned 
into zones or sectors. Location management 
involves two types of activities. When MavHome 
needs to contact an inhabitant, the system initiates 
a search for the target terminal device by polling 
all zones where it can possibly be found. All termi- 
nals listen to the broadcast page message, and 
only the target sends a response. The paging pro- 
cess becomes particularly inefficient if a large 
number of zones cover the entire smart environ- 
ment. Unfortunately, due to inherent restrictions 
of the sensor technology such as infrared, these 
situations are sometimes unavoidable. 

To control the location uncertainty of the 
inhabitant, MavHome must rely on time-to-time 
location update by the terminal device. This 
technique limits the search space for the next 
paging at the cost of a few location updates. 
Most paging algorithms can place high reliance 
on the latest update information, using the last 
known position and its surroundings as the most 
probable current positions [1-3]. Had probabilis- 
tic profile information been available for the 
inhabitant, it is also possible to modify the search 
space accordingly as proposed for some cellular 
phone systems [4]. 

We take a novel adaptive approach to the loca- 
tion management problem that is optimal in terms 
of both update and paging costs. The objective of 
our update scheme is to learn user mobility, 
endowing the paging mechanism with a predictive 
power that reduces average paging cost. Unlike 
earlier schemes, this provides an online algorithm 
for optimizing the paging problem, and allows 
both the paging process and the update mecha- 
nism to be considered. Machine learning methods 
are used to automate this process. 

We represent a MavHome network (along 
with its neighborhood environment) by a bound- 
ed-degree connected graph G = (8, €), where 
node set 8 represents the zones and edge set € 
represents the neighborhood (walls, hallways, 
etc.) between pairs of zones. Figure 2 shows a 
home floor plan with 15 zones and the corre- 
sponding graph representation. 


MOVEMENT HISTORY AND THE MOBILITY MODEL 


The real power of an adaptive algorithm comes 
from its ability to learn. As events unfold, a 
learning system observes the history to use it as 
a source of information. Referring to Bob’s sce- 
nario, let us now look at Bob’s movement history 
for one day within the house as shown in Fig. 2. 
Table 1 shows the events that make him cross 
zone boundaries. Let us deploy a pure move- 
ment-based scheme that generates an update 
whenever a zone boundary crossing is detected. 
The system thus receives a sequence of zone ids 
as input yielding the movement history mamcm- 
rkdkdgoogdklrmcmamrlkdlrmame.... 

The movement history of a user is represented 
by a string “v1v203...” of symbols from the 
alphabet 8, where ® is the set of zones in the 
house and v; denotes the zone id reported by the 
ith update. 

In contrast to a movement history, a mobility 
model is probabilistic and extends to the future. 
The tacit assumption is that an inhabitant’s 
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B Table 1. Bob’s movement history for a day. 
movement (favorite routes and habitual duration 
of stay) is merely a reflection of the patterns of 
his/her life, and those can be learned. Learning 
aids decision making when reappearance of 
those patterns is detected. In other words, learn- 
ing works because “history repeats itself.” 
The mobility model of a user is a stationary 
stochastic process V = V;, such that V; assumes 
the value v; € © in the event that the ith update 
reports the user in zone v;. The joint distribution 
of any subsequence of V;s is invariant with 
respect to shifts in the time axis, that is, 
PM = V1.VY5 = aso, My = val 
= PVs = V1 V4) = VI5-- Ving = vn 
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for every shift / and for all v; € 6. The move- 
ment history is a trajectory or sample path of V. 
The goal of our algorithm is to construct a 
universal predictor or estimator for the user 
mobility model. Our proposed scheme creates a 
dictionary of zone ids treated as character sym- 
bols and uses the dictionary to gather statistics 
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@ Figure 2. A graph model of a smart home floor plan. 


Procedure Encoder 
loop 
wait for next symbol v 
if(w.v in dictionary) 
W != W.V 
else 
encode <index(w),v> 
add w.v. to dictionary 
w := null 


forever 


LEZI-UPDATE ALGORITHM 


. Procedure Decoder 

loop 
wait for next codeword <i,s> 
decode phrase := dictionary [i].s 
add phrase to dictionary 
increment frequency for every 

prefix of phrase 
forever 


Enhanced Decoder 
loop 


forever 


wait for next codeword <i,s> 

decode phrase : = dictionary [i].s 

add phrase to dictionary 

increment frequency for every prefix of every suffix of phrase 


based on movement history contexts, or phras- 
es. Being motivated by the dictionary-based 
LZ78 compression algorithm [5], our algorithm 
[6] assumes the name “LeZi-update” (pro- 
nounced “lazy update”), as will be clear in the 
following. 


THE LEZI-UPDATE ALGORITHM 


The LeZi-update algorithm (see box this page) 
enhances an underlying update scheme. The 
algorithm captures the sampled message, or 
movement history, and processes it in chunks. 
Updates are encoded and reported periodically 
as a sequence “C(w,) C(w2) C(w3) ...,” where 
the w;s are segments of the movement history 
and C(w) is the encoding for segment w. The 
prime requirement for LeZi-update (following 
LZ78) is that the w;s be distinct. 

The system’s knowledge about the mobile’s 
location always lags by at most the gap between 
two updates. The uncertainty increases with this 
gap, but larger gaps reduce the number of 
updates. A natural action would be to delay the 
update if the current string segment being parsed 
has been seen earlier (i.e., the path traversed 
since the last update is a familiar one). Although 
the gap increases, it is expected that the infor- 
mation lag will not affect paging much if the sys- 
tem can make use of the profile generated so 
far. This prefix-matching technique of parsing is 
the basis of the LZ78 compression algorithm, 
which encodes variable-length string segments 
using fixed-length dictionary indices, while the 
dictionary gets continuously updated as new 
phrases are seen. We outline this greedy parsing 
technique as used in our context. The mobile 
acts as the encoder, while the system takes the 
role of the decoder. For Bob’s movement history, 
the Lempel-Ziv parsing boils down to the phras- 
es m, a, mc, mr, k, d, kd, g, o, og, dk, l, r, mem, 
am, rl, kdl, rm, amc, ..., where the commas rep- 
resent the points of updates. 

The LZ78 algorithm emerged out of a need to 
find a universal variable-to-fixed length coding 
scheme, where the coding process is interlaced 
with the learning process. The key to the learning 
is a decorrelating process, which works by effi- 
ciently creating and looking up an explicit dictio- 
nary. The algorithm in [5] parses the input string 
V1, 02, --., Vy, INto s(7) distinct substrings w, wo, 
.++) Ws(n) Such that for allj 2 1, the prefix of sub- 
string w; (i-e., all but the last character of wj) is 
equal to some w,, for 1 <i < j. Because of this 
prefix property, substrings parsed so far can be 
efficiently maintained in a multiway tree or frie. 

We can further improve the performance of 
the algorithm by augmenting the dictionary with 
the suffixes of decoded phrases on the decoder 
(see the box on this page). The enhanced trie for 
our example takes the shape shown in Fig. 3, 
where the frequency counts of the phrases are 
shown within parentheses. The symbol A denotes 
an empty string. 

As the process of incremental parsing pro- 
gresses, increasingly larger phrases accumulate 
in the dictionary. Consequently, estimates of 
conditional probabilities for larger contexts start 
accruing. Intuitively, the process would gather 
the predictability or richness of higher and high- 
er order Markov models. Since there is a limit to 
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@ Figure 3. The trie for the enhanced LZ symbol-wise model. 


the model richness for stationary processes, the 
symbol-wise model should eventually converge 
to the universal model. 

Each user’s location database holds a trie, 
which is the symbol-wise context model corre- 
sponding to the enhanced Lempel-Ziv incremen- 
tal parse tree. Each node except for the root 
preserves the relevant statistics that can be used 
to compute total probabilities of contexts as well 
as conditional probabilities of the symbols based 
on a given context. A path from the root to any 
node w in the trie represents a context, and the 
subtrie rooted at w reveals the conditional prob- 
ability model given that context. The paths from 
the root to the leaves in the Lempel-Ziv trie rep- 
resent the largest contexts that are not contained 
in any other contexts. 

Next, we assign probabilities for the occur- 
rence of the symbols (zones) on the path seg- 
ment to be reported by the next update. These 
segments are the sequences of zones generated 
when traversing from the root to the leaves of 
the subtrie representing the current context. The 
estimated conditional probabilities for all the 
zones at the current context constitutes the con- 
ditional probability distribution. 

We use the enhanced trie in Fig. 3 to illus- 


trate a blending strategy known as exclusion.. 


Assume that Bob’s predicted location is need- 
ed; no LeZi-style path update message has 
been received since receiving the last amc in 
the sequence. The contexts that can be used are 
suffixes of amc, with the exception of itself. 
First, we need to find all possible paths that can 
be predicted at these contexts. A list of all such 
paths are shown in Table 2, with their respec- 
tive frequencies. (The unconditional probabili- 
ties of occurrence of these phrases are then 
computed by blending. The phrase m, for exam- 
ple, appears in the contexts of all the orders 0, 
1, and 2. We start from the highest order, i.e., 
the context mc). The phrase m occurs only once 
out of three possible occurrences of this con- 
text, the other two producing null prediction. 
Thus, we can predict the phrase m with proba- 
bility 1/3 at context mc and fall back to the 
lower order with probability 2/3. Now m occurs 
once at context c, out of a total of three occur- 
rences of the context. Thus, m can be predicted 
with probability 1/3 at the order-1 context. Due 
to two occurrences out of three producing null 
predictions, we need to escape to lower order 
with probability 2/3. Finally, m shows up four 
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times out of 33 possible phrases, leading to a 
probability value 4/33. The blended probability 
of phrase m is thus 1/3 + 2/3 {1/3 + 2/3 (4/33)} 
= 0.6094. Since the phrase is made of only one 
symbol, m, the whole probability is assigned to 
that symbol. 

We have shown here that location learning is 
one prediction task essential for intelligent envi- 
ronments. The LeZi-update algorithm builds 
user profiles to perform this prediction based on 
the LZ78 compression algorithm. The effective- 
ness of this algorithm is apparent for wireless 
service providers [6], and we are now in the pro- 
cess of demonstrating its use for intelligent envi- 
ronments such as MavHome [9]. 


INHABITANT ACTION PREDICTION 


In the MavHome environment, the intelligent 
agent representing the house needs to predict 
the inhabitant’s next action in order to automate 
the routine and repetitive tasks for the inhabi- 
tant. Patterns observed in past inhabitant activi- 
ties can be used to aid the agent decisions for 
controlling devices throughout the home. In this 
section we describe this second role of predic- 
tion in the MavHome architecture and present a 
sequence matching approach to performing 
inhabitant action prediction based on collected 
histories of actions. 

Prediction is a heavily researched area in arti- 
ficial intelligence. The ONISI system [7] and the 
UNIX command prediction algorithm [8] employ 
pattern matching. IDHYS [9] represents an 


@ Table 2. Phrases and their frequencies at con- 
texts mc, m, and A. 


We have shown here 
that location learning 
is one prediction 
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intelligent 
environments. 
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algorithm. 
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Figure 4. SHIP predictive accuracy results. 
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approach to action prediction based on the Can- 
didate Elimination algorithm. 

Our proposed Smart Home Inhabitant Pre- 
diction (SHIP) algorithm matches the most 
recent sequence of events with sequences in col- 
lected histories. SHIP considers matches of 
length three or greater, and returns matches of 
sufficiently high value based on the match fre- 
quency (number of occurrences of the pattern in 
the history) and match length (length of the 
matched sequence). 

In the SHIP algorithm, the inhabitant com- 
mands are encapsulated using actions and match- 
es. When the inhabitant issues a command to a 
device, it is recorded as an action in the inhabi- 
tant history. A match identifies a sequence in his- 
tory that matches the immediate event history (a 
sequence ending with the most recent event). 
The SHIP’s predicted action corresponds to the 
action that followed the matched sequence most 
frequently in the inhabitant history. A match 
queue is maintained to ensure a match time that 
is close to linear. 

The SHIP algorithm consists of two steps. 
First, the match queue is updated when a new 
action is recorded. At time ¢ in state s we com- 
pute /,(s, a), the length of the longest sequences 
that end with action a in state s and match the 
history sequence immediately prior to time ¢. In 
addition, we define a frequency measure f(s, a) 
that represents the number of times the action a 
has been taken from the current state. In the 
second step, the matches in the queue are evalu- 
ated based on match length and frequency. 

To allow for gradual changes in inhabitant 
patterns over time, the value of a matched pat- 
tern can be multiplied by a user-specified decay 
factor. The user also has the flexibility to weight 
the match length and match frequency factors 
that affect a match value. Because an inhabitant 
pattern is likely to contain small variations 
between occurrences, an inexact match is 
employed to find sequence matches. The user 
can specify an inexact threshold which represents 
the maximum percentage of mismatches that 
may occur in a matched sequence. 

To test the predictive accuracy of the SHIP 
algorithm, we equipped devices in several homes 
with X10 controllers and collected action histo- 
ries for these households with different numbers 
of people, types of activities, and spans of time. 


For more precise experiments we created a syn- 
thetic data generator that simulates several pos- 
sible activity scenarios. With each type of activity 
is associated a Gaussian probability distribution 
over start times and durations from which actual 
event histories can be generated. 

The graph in Fig. 4 shows the percentage of 
correct predictions for two of the data sets. For 
this experiment a decay factor of 0.0 is used, and 
the match frequency and length weights are set 
to 1.0. These data sets reflect activities collected 
over a maximum period of 30 days. Data set 1 
captures 747 activities of four inhabitants with 11 
devices, and data set 2 represents 3000 activities 
of one inhabitant using 16 devices. 

As the figure shows, the accuracy of the algo- 
rithm generally improves as the amount of train- 
ing data, calculated as a percentage of the total 
history, increases. The greatest predictive accu- 
racy for data set | is 33.3 percent, and for data 
set 2 53.4 percent. The accuracy rate reflects 
greatly improved performance over a random 
guess. As a separate test, we measure the predic- 
tive accuracy made by one of the top three 
matches identified by SHIP. In this case, the 
predictive accuracy is over 80 percent. These 
results indicate that the SHIP algorithm is effec- 
tive for predicting inhabitant actions in a smart 
home, particularly if the top several matches are 
considered. 


DISCOVERY OF SIGNIFICANT PATTERNS 


The SHIP algorithm is useful in identifying likely 
activities of a smart home inhabitant. This infor- 
mation can be used to automate interactions 
with the home, removing the need for manual 
control of devices. A wrong prediction, however, 
can be annoying or detrimental if the inhabitant 
must undo the action executed by the house or 
repair damage caused by a faulty decision. 

Instead of identifying and automating each 
inhabitant pattern, we describe here a predic- 
tion algorithm, called Episode Discovery (ED), 
that identifies significant episodes within an 
inhabitant event history. A significant episode 
can be viewed as a related set of device events 
that may be ordered, partially ordered, or 
unordered. A significant episode occurs at some 
regular interval or in response to other signifi- 
cant episodes called triggers. The goal of the 
intelligence framework in our problem domain 
is to mine the input stream in order to discover 
the significant episodes. Actions can then be 
automated based on the significance of the dis- 
covered pattern as well as the predictive accura- 
cy of the next event. 

Our approach is based on the work due to 
[11] for mining sequential patterns from time- 
ordered transactions. Our home automation 
problem differs from previous research in that 
the input sequence does not consist of explicit 
transactions, but merely interactions with home 
devices. Unlike the previous sequence mining 
problem, the significant episodes in an intelli- 
gent environment may be ordered (sequential) 
or unordered (member of a set). In addition, 
many of the episodes in our environment will 
occur on a regular basis (daily, weekly) and need 
to be recognized for this regularity. In our 
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MavHome scenario, the following device activity 
sequences occur on a regular basis and should 
be detected by our algorithm: 

¢ HeatOn (daily) 

¢ AlarmOn, AlarmOff, BedroomLightOn, Cof- 
feeMakerOn, BathRoomLightOn, Bath- 
RoomVideoOn, ShowerOn, HeatOff (daily) 

* BedroomLightOff, BathRoomLightOff, Bath- 
RoomVideoOff, ShowerOff, KitchenLightOn, 
KitchenScreenOn (daily) 

° CoffeeMakerOff, KitchenLightOff, Kitchen- 
ScreenOff (daily) 

¢ HotTubOn (daily) 

¢ HotTubOff (daily) 

¢ SprinklerOn (weekly) 

¢ SprinklerOff (weekly) 

¢ VCROn (weekly) 

* VCROff (weekly) 

¢ OrderGroceries (weekly) 

Other activities, such as robot activation, would 

not be identified by ED as significant because 

they do not occur with any predictable regularity. 

To mine the data, the input sequence is parti- 
tioned into transaction-like collections of events 
by sliding a window over the event history and 
viewing the collection of events within the win- 
dow as an unordered set. The minimum descrip- 
tion length (MDL) principle is used to evaluate 
potential sequences. The MDL principle targets 
patterns that can be used to minimize the 
description length of the database by replacing 
each instance of the pattern with a pointer to 
the pattern definition. This evaluation measure 
thus identifies patterns that balance frequency 
with pattern length. As a result, automating 
these sequences will significantly reduce the 
amount of necessary interaction between an 
inhabitant and the environment. Another feature 
of ED is that patterns are evaluated for day, 
week, and month regularity as well as MDL 
value. Significant episodes will then be selected 
based on the overall evaluation measure, and 
used as the basis for activity prediction and 
home automation. 

The episode discovery problem is defined as 
follows. Let E be the set of all device events. An 
event occurrence O is a pair (e, t) relating an 
event e to an integer time value f. An event 
sequence S§ is an ordered sequence of event 
occurrences. We define an episode € as a set of 
event occurrences, and a candidate itemset I as a 
set of events and episodes, J = ({e}, €2, €3, en}, 
{E,, E5, ..., En }), where each event e; has an 
occurrence in each of the episodes &, for 1 <i< 
nand1<j<m.A significant episode L is an 
episode that meets or exceeds the evaluation 
threshold, and an event sequence description D is 
a description of an event sequence using signifi- 
cant episodes and event occurrences. ED oper- 
ates as follows: 

1 Construct an event sequence S from input O. 

2 Partition S into episodes using a sliding win- 
dow of length w. 

3 Create candidate itemsets from the episodes. 

4 Compute compression values for each of the 
candidate itemsets. 

5 Using a greedy approach, identify the candi- 
date itemset that minimizes the description 
length of the set of episodes as a significant 
episode. 
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6 Remove all of the episodes associated with the 
candidate itemset from the remaining candi- 
date itemsets. 

7 Remove all candidate itemsets that have an 
empty episode set. 

8 Repeat steps 4-7 until the list of candidate 
episodes is empty. 

An online incremental version of ED has 
been implemented using C++. To validate this 
algorithm, a synthetic 28-day data set was gener- 
ated reflecting our MavHome scenario. To 
make the problem more challenging, noisy 
events were included, episodes were overlapped, 
and the times of the event occurrences were 
varied each day. Using a 15 minute time win- 
dow, ED discovers the 11 significant episodes 
described by the scenario. Using a 12 hour win- 
dow, the daily and weekly occurrences are 
detected as separate significant episodes. These 
results show that ED can be used to aid in the 
automation of device interactions, as described 
by our MavHome scenario. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this article we present the MavHome smart 
home architecture, which allows a smart home 
(or other intelligent environment) to act as a 
rational agent. As a rational agent the home 
receives input from sensors and selects an 
appropriate action that is executed through the 
use of effectors. This architecture allows the 
integration of research in machine learning, 
databases, mobile computing, robotics, and mul- 
timedia computing that is essential for smart 
home development. 

As part of the MavHome architecture, sever- 
al prediction algorithms are introduced that play 
critical roles in an adaptive and automated envi- 
ronment such as MavHome. The first prediction 
algorithm, LeZi-update, provides an optimal 
approach to the location management problem 
that is useful in determining the position of an 
inhabitant for routing messages and multimedia 
information. This novel approach uses move- 
ment histories to learn likely future locations. 
The second algorithm, SHIP, uses sequence 
matching with inexact allowances and decay fac- 
tors to determine the most likely next inhabitant 
interaction with the home. Results from synthet- 
ic and real collected smart home data indicate 
that the predictive accuracy is high even in the 
presence of many possible activities. The final 
algorithm, ED, uses the principle of minimum 
description length to determine which episodes 
in an inhabitant history are significant. Signifi- 
cance is determined based on the ability to com- 
press the description length of the history as well 
as periodicity. As a result, these episodes repre- 
sent events that should be automated by 
MavHome. 

We have demonstrated the effectiveness of 
these algorithms on collected data. The next step 
for this effort will be to implement the architec- 
ture in the context of actual smart environments. 
In these contexts we will show the effectiveness 
of the MavHome architecture operating as a 
rational agent, and its ability to improve the 
lifestyle of inhabitants in a variety of intelligent 
environments. 


Using a 12 hour 
window, the daily 
and weekly 
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detected as separate 
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MavHome scenario. 
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We have 
demonstrated the 
effectiveness of 
these algorithms on 
collected data. The 
next step for this 
effort will be to 
implement the 
architecture in the 
context of actual 


smart environments. 
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Accurate require- 
ments provide the 
foundation for suc- 
cessful product devel- 
opment. Determining 
accurate require- 
ments is difficult in 
many cases and is 
especially problemat 
ic in new and rapidly 
evolving domains. 
Development of 
Smart Home tech- 
nologies provides 
such a challenge. 


ABSTRACT 


Accurate requirements provide the founda- 
tion for successful product development. Deter- 
mining accurate requirements is difficult in many 
cases and is especially problematic in new and 
rapidly evolving domains. Development of smart 
home technologies provides such a challenge 
due to their dynamic design environment con- 
sisting of emergent technology, with minimal 
existing systems to evaluate, few standards, and 
users with vague ideas of the benefits or the pos- 
sibilities. The most troubling problem, however, 
is how to optimize user satisfaction considering 
the wide range of user types and preferences 
and the dynamic system environment created by 
constant introduction of new products. For early 
development in this user-focused environment, 
we propose a new approach based on the synthe- 
sis of well established techniques from software 
engineering, management theory, and hardware 
product development. We propose the fusion of 
the use case and house of quality analysis mod- 
els, simulators, and prototypes, and information 
processing theory coordination techniques. 


INTRODUCTION 


Effective product development is a requirements- 
driven process. The keys to successful product 
development are to know the customer’s current 
needs and to provide a product that meets these 
needs and is easily adaptable to future require- 
ments at a competitive cost and in a timely man- 
ner. Customer requirements should include items 
for which the customer recognizes a need as well 
as items for which the customer does not because 
of a lack of information concerning new tech- 
nologies or innovative ideas. These customer 
requirements, along with technologies, prices, 
and available alternatives, are always evolving. 
When analysts are determining system 
requirements, a primary concern is communica- 
tion between domain expert and system design- 
er. A primary focus of our ongoing research 


efforts is the synthesis of well established tech- 
niques from software engineering, management 
theory, and hardware product development in an 
effort to facilitate communication in the require- 
ments determination process. Our intention is to 
show that a synthesis of: 
¢ Human employee coordination techniques 
from information processing theory (IPT) 
* Object-oriented analysis and design techniques 
such as use cases and prototyping 
¢ Hardware product development methods that 
use house of quality (HOQ) will increase the 
effectiveness of any systems design project, 
especially one in a dynamic incipient field 
such as the smart home. 
The anticipated result is the creation of smart 
home components that can effectively and effi- 
ciently satisfy customers’ needs as part of an 
“integrated” smart home environment. 
Requirements definition is the process of iden- 
tifying, evaluating, quantifying, prioritizing, and 
documenting specific needs for the development 
of product requirements for a new product, pro- 
cess, or service [1]. This process is typically very 
costly and critical to overall project success. Since 
consumers are not familiar with smart home tech- 
nologies or their capabilities, one of the funda- 
mental issues facing smart home developers is 
determining what potential users really want and 
need. Many imaginative technologies are ready, 
or nearly ready, to be inserted into the average 
middle-class home. The danger is that designers 
will use their own expertise in creating products 
for much less technically savvy consumers. It is 
very important to the success of smart home 
products that the solution match the require- 
ments and that designers not fall into the same 
trap that flawed early information systems. For 
example, does a consumer really want a thermo- 
stat with 56 different defaults [2]? What product 
characteristics are needed to convince the con- 
sumer and home builder to purchase these prod- 
ucts? Moreover, the products developed must 
work with existing and future products to form an 
integrated home-wide architecture. 
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It is our premise that 
organizational 
control and 
coordination 
structures are also 
effective metaphors 
for designing system 
architectures for 
distributed multi- 
agent environments, 
such as the Smart 
Home. Applying 
these concepts yields 
distributed, 
task-oriented 
architectures that 
are robust and 
adaptable. 
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@ Figure 1. Smart home early development process. 


Even product designers cannot agree on what 
capabilities the future Smart Home will have. A 
1999 Defense Advanced Research Projects Agen- 
cy (DARPA) Workshop on Smart Spaces identi- 
fied one research issue as “what we can and 
should expect for human interaction with our 
environment.” The smart home designer needs 
quantified design requirements on customer 
issues such as value, usability, customization, pri- 
vacy, security, cost, maintenance (corrective and 
predictive), and adaptability. Use cases are used 
to promote communication and understanding 
between designer and consumer. Prototyping and 
simulation are used to visualize system behavior, 
confirm resulting designs, and provide initial doc- 
umentation to designers. HOQ is used to further 
refine system attributes and to align customer 
priorities with proposed design models. Contin- 
gency theory (CT) and IPT are used to gain an 
initial understanding of the required system 
structure given the domain in which it operates. 
The utilization of these methods in the four 
phases of the software development process for 
the smart home is shown in Fig. 1. 

In the inception phase [3], the primary activi- 
ties are to understand the domain and customer 
and to perform domain analysis and require- 
ments elicitation. During the analysis phase, the 
goal is to describe the system behavior: what the 
proposed system is to do. In object-oriented 
development, the line between analysis and 
design is not as well defined as in structured 
methods. Use case modeling is used to capture 
system behavior; class modeling defines classes, 
attributes, and their relationships; and dynamic 
modeling determines the interactions between 
classes. The transition from analysis into design, 
or from external behavior to internal structure, 
proceeds with CT/IPT informing the structuring 
of the design. These ideas are captured within 
the HOQ and class models (interaction diagrams 
may be used here for complex internal behav- 
ior). This process leads to detailed design, where 
again prototypes are used, although for different 
purposes than in analysis. In object-oriented 
design, the class methods are defined. 


CONTINGENCY THEORY / 
INFORMATION PROCESSING THEORY 


Organizational theory (OT) is a field of study that 
examines an organization’s structure, constituen- 
cies, processes, and operational results in an effort 
to understand the relationships involved in creating 
effective and efficient systems [4]. A postulate of 
OT, CT, is that although there are many ways to 
organize due to the unpredictability and diversity of 
the task environment, not all are equally effective. 
An extension to CT, IPT, postulates that this envi- 
ronment-determines-organizational-structure 
dependency is the result of the coordination 
requirements among the basic human constituent 
elements and tasks that make up the organization 
[5]. This relationship exists because a primary 
method for adapting the organization to its envi- 
ronment is through grouping, coordinating, and 
controlling human employees. In simple, slowly 
changing environments, highly structured organiza- 
tions exist and are successful. This organization 
structure works because over time rules develop 
that can be encoded into organizational policy. The 
need for rapid adaptation to environmental changes 
is rare. However, organizations that compete in 
rapidly changing, complex environments do not 
have the luxury of standard operating policies. 
Organizational communication and control must be 
dynamic and flexible. For these organizations to 
survive, employees must be empowered to make 
decisions and adapt to environmental demands. It 
is our premise that organizational control and coor- 
dination structures are also effective metaphors for 
designing system architectures for distributed multi- 
agent environments, such as the smart home. 
Applying these concepts yields distributed, task-ori- 
ented architectures that are robust and adaptable. 


Our EXAMPLE SYSTEM 


To illustrate this methodology a smart entertain- 
ment controller (SEC) is used as an example. The 
SEC is intended to be a highly intelligent, easy-to- 
use system that controls typical entertainment 
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room devices such as a TV, VCR, DVD, CD play- 
er, PC, telephone, and lighting systems. The sys- 
tem accommodates multiple users, learns 
inhabitant preferences, and coordinates with other 
smart home devices. An example scenario follows: 

A person who lives in the home walks into the 
room at the time the person usually gets home from 
work. The television automatically turns on and tunes 
to a channel the person often watches at this time 
every workday. After determining that the show is a 
repeat and that the person has already seen it, the sys- 
tem notifies the person. The person decides not to see 
this episode again and tells the system. The system 
changes the television to another station showing a 
program the system has learned the person will like. 

The SEC’s main function is to identify an 
inhabitant and control the entertainment devices 
based on the inhabitant. The SEC maintains a 
database to track each inhabitant’s activities and 
learn corresponding habits and preferences in 
order to automate actions based on expected 
and observed behavior. Like many smart home 
appliances, the SEC software must be customiz- 
able for the diverse population but simple 
enough for a layperson to use it. Artificial intelli- 
gence (AI) techniques such as case-based rea- 
soning and reinforcement learning could ease 
the user’s burden in configuring and modifying 
the behavior of the appliance. But where and at 
what level should these techniques be applied 
(i.e., where will they create the most value)? 
How can the architecture support new learning 
and inhabitant identification capabilities without 
inconveniencing the inhabitants? 

We now discuss how we combine the underlying 
methods in our hybrid approach to develop require- 
ments and the architectural design. This discussion 
includes an overview of each of the methods and 
example artifacts developed for the SEC. 


INCEPTION: UNDERSTANDING THE DOMAIN 
(DOMAIN ANALYSIS) AND 
SOLICITING REQUIREMENTS 


An analyst’s first step is to understand the 

domain by identifying customer wants and needs. 

Several approaches are feasible during this pro- 

cess. The design team should use several of these 

methods to ensure that the final requirements are 

representative of the customer. Methods and 

sources for capturing and documenting customer 

needs include but are not limited to [1]: 

¢ Customer interviews, including techniques 
such as surveys and focus groups 

¢ Design partnerships where the company’s cus- 
tomers participate in the design process 

¢ Data mining of customer sales, preference, 
and Internet information 

¢ Consultants or experts who specialize in iden- 
tifying what customers want 

¢ Brainstorming sessions that help generate 
innovative ideas that change the norm for this 
type of product 

¢ Personal and company experience including 
previous successes and failures 

¢ Published information such as magazines, 
Internet sites, and patents 

¢ Market and competitor benchmark analysis 
identifying best in class and innovative ideas 


MavHome 
Comfort* Usability 
Productivity* | Performance 
Cost e) d Modifiability* 
Security : Security 
Safety 
Reliability 
Interoperability* — 
: i ES 3 
Table 1. Smart h ology fea 


¢ Prototyping and virtual reality simulators to 
study customer responses 
¢ Systematic methods such as house of quality 
or quality function deployment 
Defining customer needs is a complex process 
resulting in many different and conflicting types 
of information. This complexity is especially true 
for breakthrough products such as the smart 
home. The customer may not understand the 
implications of new technology breakthroughs or 
the need to integrate disparate technologies. One 
begins by capturing some abstract, vaguely defined 
features. Examples are shown in Table 1. 
Although these high-level feature lists are an 
important starting point, they do not provide the 
quantified details necessary to ensure success. 
Each feature must be refined prior to use case 
capture to guide that process. To better illustrate 
our approach, we will focus on the adaptability 
features, marked by asterisks in Table 1. Adapt- 
ability can be defined as adjusting to a new situ- 
ation. A second level of refinement for the 
adaptability feature is shown in Table 2. As part 
of use case capture, prototypes and simulators 
are used to visualize and further refine the 
behavior manifested by these features. 


ANALYSIS: ANALYZING AND 
SPECIFYING REQUIREMENTS 


From the domain understanding and initial fea- 
ture analysis, the translation into requirements 
specification begins. This requirements process 
begins with use case modeling. 


USE CASES 


Use cases provide a framework or viewpoint of 
potential capabilities to allow users to visualize 
what a new product might do for them. The 
goal is to convey what the system “can” do, not 
“how” it will be done. Use cases work well in 
the design situation because they focus on how 
the user is to interact with the system (Fig. 2) 
and allow validation by independent experts. A 
use case model is a semi-formal technique that 
provides a bridge between the customer’s need 
for informality and the developer’s need for 
precision. 

Use cases explain how a product will be used 
for a particular application or task. A product 
will have several use cases depending on the 
number of product uses, features, and different 
users. Use cases are developed to illustrate the 
desired functionality and problem-solving focus 
for each feature. The initial use cases help the 


ture lists. *: Adaptability features. 
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High-level feature 


Adaptability 


Refinement 


Easy to install and control “new” 
devices 

Easy to install and control devices 
using “ new" ‘ technologies 


Interfaces support both novice 
and experienced users 


Easy to change user preferences 
Automates functions based on 
user preference predictions 


Uses available data for interfaces 
and preferences (e.g., “new” 
TV schedules) 


@ Table 2. Second-level refinements for the adaptability feature. 


development team learn system requirements 
and provide the basis for early prototyping. Sce- 
narios, which specify detailed behavior within a 
use case, are later decomposed to define task 
responsibilities and constraints, leading to class 
and interaction models. As scenarios become 
more detailed, they are used for developing 
design and test specifications, and identifying 
typical and atypical process flows within the sys- 
tem. These analyses are elicited using a number 
of techniques, including interactive observations, 
structured interviews, demonstrations, and focus 
groups. Scenario descriptions include responsi- 
bilities, capabilities, and views. The scenario per- 
spective focuses on each user’s viewpoint of what 
activity is taking place, rather than how or what 
technology is used to support it. 

Use case models, used alone, are problematic 
for the smart home domain. Use case scenarios 
can be tedious to write out. A quick sketch, as in 
an XP user story, with a link to a prototype to 
show behavior of the system, is more acceptable 
and expressive, especially for highly interactive 
or real-time systems. 


USE CASE: SEC Automated Preference Selection 


Feature Category: Adaptability 
Description: Automate functions based on user preference prediction. 


Actors: Inhabitant 
Primary Scenario: 


1. System activates at time intervals and at inhabitant recognition. 

2. System retrieves preference model, if available, for the inhabitant 
appropriate for the current time, date, and day of week. 

3. System compares preference model to current device settings. 

4. System offers inhabitant opportunity to change current settings to those 
specified in preference model. 

5. Inhabitant accepts proposed changes. 

6. System alters current device settings to those in the preference model. 


Alternative scenario 1: No preference model exists for inhabitant. 
1. Steps 3 through 6 are skipped. 


Alternative scenario 2: User declines proposed changes at step 5. 
1. Steps 5 and 6 are skipped. 


Alternative scenario 3: Current state matches those in preference model. 


1. Steps 4-6 are skipped. 


Notes: Default time interval is 30 minutes (on the half-hour). Inhabitant may 
change this time interval or deactivate this function. 


B Figure 2. A simplified use case example (single inhabitant behavior is shown 


for simplicity). 
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PROTOTYPES AND SIMULATORS 


The basic philosophy behind the use of prototyp- 
ing is to provide a communications platform for 
studying consumer needs and refining product 
Use Case scenarios. This focus can be especially 
helpful for Smart Home technologies since the 
product is very innovative. Prototyping helps the 
design team by encouraging the consideration of 
as many product development issues as possible 
during the early phases and by identifying poten- 
tial problems. The steps are [1]: 
¢ Produce prototypes that provide the reviewer 
a realistic view of the proposed design 
* Continuously produce prototypes throughout 
the product development process 
¢ Show the prototypes to everyone 
Simulators are used for developing and veri- 
fying requirements models. Customers cannot 
imagine what they need when the possibilities 
are so radically different from their normal 
experience. The simulator immerses them in a 
virtual world so that they can experience how 
life could be. From this experience, a customer 
can then report likes and dislikes that can be 
transformed into a prioritized set of require- 
ments. For example, using traditional online TV 
guides to mark a show to record is a much dif- 
ferent experience from using a system that auto- 
matically records a show about the making of 
Star Trek because it “knows” you are a big fan. 
Furthermore, if the system notifies you of its 
actions on Friday night because that is when you 
like to relax with a TV show and pizza, the expe- 
rience has moved even further from the norm. 
The SEC simulator sends commands to the 
SEC and simulates the output. A graphical envi- 
ronment shows the results of the SEC’s com- 
mands to the various devices in the room. The 
simulator allows engineers to create scripts to test 
SEC functionality. A script is a temporally 
ordered list of commands that are sent to the 
SEC in succession. Reports are then generated to 
show how the SEC reacted to each command in 
the script and to show various statistics that can 
be used for learning. The simulator can receive 
and send messages to virtual or physical devices. 
The Knowledge Query and Manipulation Lan- 
guage is currently used for communication. 
Rapid prototyping as a specification tech- 
nique offers fast, unambiguous specification of 
requirements (embodied in the prototype). 
Schach [8] reports on experiments of Boehm, 
Gray, and Seewaldt (1984) in which seven differ- 
ent versions of a product were compared. Four 
were specified, and three were prototyped. The 
results showed that prototyping and specifying 
yielded equivalent performance. But while the 
prototyped versions required 40 percent less code 
and 45 percent less effort and were easier to learn 
and use, they were inferior to specification in 
terms of functionality, robustness, and integrata- 
bility. Moreover, specifications are needed for 
testing, maintenance, and contract purposes. The 
specification model consists of a use case model, 
HOQ, and supplemental requirements documents 
for capturing nonfunctional and other overall sys- 
tem requirements. The prototype, working within 
the simulator, supports the development and test- 
ing of the requirements specification model. 
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TRANSITION: 
MAPPING BEHAVIOR TO DESIGN 


In transition, we move forward from a detailed 
specification of system behavior, as captured in 
the use case model and prototypes, toward 
object-oriented class models. We facilitate this 
transition by adapting CT/IPT principles to soft- 
ware development and construction of an HOQ. 


HOUSE OF QUALITY 


After the previous techniques have provided the 

framework, the next step is to better define cus- 

tomer attributes and priorities, and begin to con- 

strain and quantify design requirements. HOQ 

or quality function deployment (QFD) is both a 

requirement definition and conceptual design 

tool that systematically documents customer 

needs, benchmarks, competitors, and other 

aspects, and then transforms this information 

into design requirements [9]. The steps are: 

¢ Determine and rank customer attributes. 

¢ Document customer perceptions of how well 
different products meet these attributes. 

¢ Determine “measurable” design characteris- 
tics/parameters and rate their relationship to 
the customer attributes. 

¢ Determine objective requirements and mea- 
sures (goals) for the design characteristics. 

An important result is the identification of 
critical factors for customer quality. The process 
starts with the feature table (Table 2) and the 
use case model. A portion of the resulting HOQ 
that illustrates adaptability is shown in Fig. 3. 

This method requires a large amount of effort 
to perform correctly. However, Elboushi and 
Sherif [10] successfully used QFD (documented as 
an HOQ) followed by prototyping of the user 
interface to develop the requirements specification 
for developing a portion of the Advanced Multi- 
mission Operations System. They report a 50 per- 
cent reduction in requirements capture time, 60 
percent improvement in identifying conflicting 
requirements or potential bottlenecks, and 70 per- 
cent increase in consistency. They followed this 
effort with classical OOD methods, using CRC 
(Class-Responsibility-Collaborator) cards and addi- 
tional prototyping to develop the design. Their dis- 
cussion of how to perform subsystem grouping of 
classes using “personality” meshes well with our 
defined design guidelines based on CT. 


How CT/IPT SuPPORTS THE 
TRANSITION FROM ANALYSIS TO DESIGN 


CT/IPT states that the adaptations that organiza- 
tions, human or software, may utilize to solve the 
information processing requirements in an organi- 
zational structure can be generalized into two 
broad categories: planning and mutual adjustment. 
The more heterogeneous, unpredictable, and 
dependent on other environmental resources a task 
is, the greater the information processing the orga- 
nization must be able to do in order to successfully 
accomplish the task. As diversity and unpredictabili- 
ty increase, uncertainty increases due to incomplete 
information. As resources, processes, or outputs 


increase, interprocess coordination requirements 
and system complexity increase. As uncertainty 
increases, information processing requirements 
increase because of management’s inability to pre- 
dict every situation, and more mutual adjustment 
and cooperation are required. Conversely, with 
more homogeneous, predictable, and independent 
tasks, management’s ability to predict situations and 
plan for solutions increases. Thus, standard operat- 
ing procedures (SOP) can be implemented and 
hierarchical control systems created to manage the 
organization effectively. Table 3 shows these envi- 
ronment-architecture relationships. 

The SEC design must account for and adapt 
to the expected variability and complexity in user 
requirements, rapid technology evolution, and 
expected demand for mass customization of 
components. CT is employed to guide the devel- 
opment of the initial architecture, the organiza- 
tion of the components, and the grouping and 
distribution of tasks to agents. 

In previous research we have developed and 
tested the following CT-based guidelines for cre- 
ating intelligent agent-based systems: 
¢ Describe business activity and identify tasks: 

Using the information from the use cases, HOQ, 

and simulations developers can refine the over- 

all purpose of the software being designed. 
¢ Determine task predictability: Since a basic 
premise of CT is that the control structure of 

a business process must match the environ- 

ment in which it operates, we must identify 

the predictability of each task. 

¢ Assign tasks to components (objects, agents, 
etc.): Once the level of predictability has been 
estimated for each task, the granularity of the 
components being created can be determined 
and component designs finalized. 

¢ Group components into teams: As with human 
organizations, our components can be grouped 
along any of several dimensions, including 
task, workflow, product, manager, or commu- 
nication requirements, as required by the 
operating environment. 

¢ Identify communications needs: Once teams 
are determined, the communication require- 
ments of individual components, and of teams, 
can be determined. 

¢ Construct management groups: In software 
systems operating in a dynamic environment, 
management is required only when compo- 
nents are unable to handle events. 

Given that our task environment is dynamic 
(rapidly changing with new equipment intro- 
duced, new demands by users, new systems con- 
trolled, and components added) and highly 
complex (lots of different inputs from users and 
other system components and a wide variety of 
user and system-level outputs required), IPT 
guidelines suggest that we have: 
¢ Task-level components, which control very spe- 
cific activities such as TV viewing or retrieving 
current program availabilities from a TV Guide. 
“Management-level” components that act at a 
higher system level. Let us define manage- 
ment in the realm of our SEC as a compo- 
nent, or set of components forming a team, 
that possesses the following capabilities: 
—Monitoring system status and reporting prob- 

lems, usage, costs, and other statistics 


The SEC design must 
account for and 
adapt to the 
expected variability 
and complexity in 
user requirements, 
rapid technology 
evolution, and 
expected demand for 
mass customization 
of components. 
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—Learning user preferences 

—Handling external resource requirements (e.g., 
logging on to satellite radio stations or online 
music databases) 

—Handling unexpected problems and emergencies 


Management teams are responsible for imple- 
menting “plug-and-play,” for monitoring the 
availability of system inputs such as cable or 
Internet and adapting suggestions based on 
unexpected outages, for monitoring user logons 


Engineering characteristics 


Design attributes (measurement units) 


Importance # of users/ Predictive user/ Multievent _#ofstepsto “Drop in” user/ 
ranking for preferences preference _ storage set/modify language/ . 
adaptabiity (# of users) accuracy (date, time, preference culture module 
(10 most _ (% accuracy) user,mode) §_ (#ofsteps) (# of modules) 
important) (# of attributes) : 
User “Learned preferences, 10 X PP PP i | 2? 
preferences predict what | want i ; 
Easy to modify existing 9 : PP 
Preferences 
User Common contrals for 7 
interface different devices 
capability Automatically detect 6 XX Xx 
and identify user : 
Novice and experienced 10 | XX PP iP PP 
users : i 
Multiple control 7 xX 
interfaces 
Spaces Wide range « 5 alecnorics - 9 x XX : x XX 
and appliances i i ; 
Easy to install new 8 XX 
devices 
Data Many devices Coneine. 5 X |X X 
availability simultaneously 


Access new information 8 | XX XX 
(e.g., TV schedules) | 


Continued from above 


Importance #ofsteps  # of user Number of | # of protocols/ Automatic 
ranking for override _interfacemodes_ devices standards device 
adaptabiity command accuracy controlled _ supported installation 
(10 most (# of steps) (# of modes) (# of devices) (#) utility 
important) : (Yes/No) 
User Learned preferences, 10 | X 
preferences Predict what | want | 
Easy to modify existing 9 P XX Xx 
preferences : 
User Common controls ar 7 : X PP 
interface different devices __ | 
capability Automatically detect 6 Xx 
and identify user i 
Novice and experienced 10 x PP XX x 
users : 
Multiple control 7 PP P Xx 
interfaces 
Devices Wide enee of dlectrenies” 7 X XX PP PP PRPs 
and appliances 
Easy to install new —8 XX PP PP BP. 
devices 
Data Many ast ahaneine: 5 ‘ XX Xx 
availability simultaneously : ' 


Access new information 8 
(e.g., TV schedules) 


Relationships: PP Strong positive; P Medium positive; X Medium negative; XX Strong negative 


@ Figure 3. House of quality for the adaptability feature 
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-Problem/initial state : . 


Typical business/application 
Increased number of “exceptional” 
situations and runtime exceptions 


‘Dramatic cureber of runtime 
_exceptions overloading hierarchy 


Overloaded lateral structure due 
to high coordination requirements 


| Overloaded later structure due 
to high coordination requirements 


@ Table 3. Environment-structure relationship. 


and implementing security lockouts for adult- 
level entertainment, or (if a security module is 
included in the controller) for reporting unau- 
thorized removal of hardware components to 
some external authority. As system complexity 
increases in the form of additional inputs and 
outputs required of the SEC, IPT suggests that 
some of the management capabilities should be 
passed down to the individual task components. 
For instance, each device manager would con- 
tain an individually tailored learning module 
rather than requiring a centralized module that 
learns all watched activities. 


CONCLUSIONS AND FUTURE WoRK 


In this and other projects to which we have 
applied our approach, we have reached the fol- 
lowing important conclusions: 

¢ That traditional methods of early design 
should change to accommodate the dynamic 
and complex environment of the smart home. 
This shift will be necessary to allow a product 
to be both successful as an individual product 
and to provide the adaptability for the opti- 
mization of the entire house. 

¢ That prototyping is essential early in the pro- 
cess. Developers should not expend too much 
time on use cases/HOQ at first. Instead, they 
should develop rough models and start the 
prototype and its simulator. Then use the sim- 
ulator to refine the requirements models. 

° That the organizational metaphor for dis- 
tributed systems development is useful not 
only as a design tool, but to communicate with 
both customers and developers. 

Smart home projects need agile software 
development methods because the domain is 
complex, rapidly changing, and fast-paced. This 
need for agility will be especially true in the 
future with the introduction of smart appliances 
(refrigerators, remotes, ovens, etc.). Our 
approach fits within any of the proposed agile 
software development methods to provide guid- 
ance in requirements capture, specification, and 
design. Moreover, CT gives developers the 
means to identify change rapidly and to redesign 
when the environment changes. 

In future articles we intend to: 
¢ Provide more detailed information on the SEC 


_ Model solution 


* To expand our efforts from the media room to 
other components in the smart home 

¢ In collaboration with other smart home 
researchers, to integrate these components 
into a distributed rational agent-based smart 
home architecture 
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: | SMART HOMES 


AN ADAPTIVE SNIFF SCHEDULING SCHEME FOR 
POWER SAVING IN BLUETOOTH 


TING-YU LIN AND YU-CHEE TSENG, NATIONAL CHIAO-TUNG UNIVERSITY 


Link manager 
(LM) 


Zes> 


Bluetooth is expected 
to be an important 
basic constructing 
component for Smart 
Homes. In a Smart 
Home environment, 
many devices will be 
portable and battery- 
operated, making 
power saving an 
essential issue. The 
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ABSTRACT 


Bluetooth is expected to be an important 
basic constructing component of smart homes. 
In a smart home environment, many devices will 
be portable and battery-operated, making power 
saving an essential issue. In this article we study 
the problem of managing the low-power sniff 
mode in Bluetooth, where a slave is allowed to 
be awake only periodically. One challenging 
problem is how to schedule each slave’s sniffing 
period in a piconet so as to resolve the trade-off 
between traffic and power-saving requirements, 
to which we refer as the sniff-scheduling prob- 
lem. We propose an adaptive protocol to dynam- 
ically adjust each slave’s sniff parameters, with a 
goal of catching the varying, and even asymmet- 
ric, traffic patterns among the master and slaves. 
Compared to existing works, our work is unique. 
First, our scheduling considers multiple slaves 
simultaneously. Existing work only considers 
one slave, and different slaves are treated inde- 
pendently. Second, our scheduling is more accu- 
rate and dynamic in determining the 
sniff-related parameters based on slaves’ traffic 
patterns. Most work is restricted to a naive 
exponential adjustment in sniff interval/sniff- 
attempt window. Third, our proposal includes 
the placement of sniff-attempt periods of sniffed 
slaves on the time axis when multiple slaves are 
involved. This issue is ignored by earlier work. 
Extensive simulation results are presented. 
Among many observations, one interesting 
result is that with proper settings, our protocol 
can save significant power while achieving high- 
er network throughput than a naive always 
active round-robin scheme. 


INTRODUCTION 


Computing and communication anytime, any- 
where is a global trend in development today. 
Ubiquitous computing has been made possible 
by the advance of wireless communication tech- 
nology and the availability of many lightweight 
compact portable computing devices. This area 
as attracted a lot of attention recently, and 
various types of network architectures have 
been proposed, such as wireless LANs, ad hoc 
networks, sensor networks, and personal area 
networks. 
One emerging environment gaining more and 


more attention is the smart home. The basic idea 
behind smart homes is to provide various human- 
friendly services with the goal of facilitating 
human life. Typical home electronic appliances 
will not be considered clumsy anymore. Instead, 
they are capable of coordinating with each other 
and adapting to surroundings. Such capabilities 
are achieved by equipping these appliances with 
embedded computing and communication 
devices. There are diverse aspects and technolo- 
gies involved in the development of Smart 
Homes. One promising technology supported by 
numerous organizations and companies is Blue- 
tooth. With the design goals of compactness, low 
cost, and low power, Bluetooth is expected to be 
a promising basic constructing component of 
smart homes. 

This article focuses on Bluetooth [1], which is 
characterized by indoor low-power low-complex- 
ity short-range radio wireless communications 
with a frequency-hopping time-division duplex 
channel model. A master-slaves configuration 
called a piconet is adopted. Readers can refer to 
[2-4] for more general details of the Bluetooth 
standard description. 

Since low cost is one design goal of Blue- 
tooth, a large number of widespread deploy- 
ments of Bluetooth are expected. Within home 
environments, the deployment could consist of 
various portable devices. One essential issue for 
almost all kinds of portable devices is power sav- 
ing. Mobile devices have to be supported by bat- 
teries, and without power they become useless. 
Battery power is a limited resource, and it is 
expected that battery technology is not likely to 
progress as fast as computing and communica- 
tion technologies do. Hence, lengthening the 
lifetime of batteries in portable devices is an 
important issue. Solutions for power saving can 
be generally categorized into several approaches. 

Transmission power control: In wireless com- 
munication, transmission power has a strong 
impact on bit error rate, transmission rate, and 
inter-radio interference. These are typically con- 
tradicting factors. Power control to reduce inter- 
ference for ad hoc networks is addressed in [5]. 
Dynamically adjusting transmission powers of 
mobile hosts in ad hoc networks to control net- 
work topology, known as topology control, is 
addressed in [6]. Increasing network throughput 
by power adjustment for packet radio networks 
is addressed in [7]. 
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Power-aware routing: Power-aware routing 
protocols for ad hoc networks are discussed in 
[8, 9]. 

Management of low-power modes: More and 
more wireless devices can provide low-power 
modes. IEEE 802.11 has a power-saving mode in 
which a radio only needs to be awake periodical- 
ly. HiperLAN allows the mobile host, which is in 
power-saving mode, to define its own active peri- 
od [10]. As for active hosts, they can save power 
by turning off their equalizers according to the 
transmission bit rate. Bluetooth provides three 
low-power modes: sniff, hold, and park [1]. 

We study the management of low-power sniff 
mode in Bluetooth to conserve power; thus, this 
falls into the third category above. In sniff mode, 
a slave’s listening activity is reduced. Slaves only 
listen in specified time slots regularly spaced by 
sniff intervals. One challenging problem is how 
to schedule each slave’s sniffing period in a 
piconet to balance the trade-off between traffic 
and power-saving requirements, to which we 
refer as the sniff scheduling problem. 

In this article, an adaptive sniff scheduling 
protocol is proposed to periodically adjust the 
sniff parameters. An evaluator is used by each 
master and its slaves to determine its traffic 
pattern and sniff-related parameters. A sched- 
uler is deployed on the master’s side to sched- 
ule each slave’s sniffing period. Since each 
slave’s sniffing period can be regarded as an 
infinite sequence of time slots and multiple 
slaves are considered in this article, we propose 
a concept called resource pool (RP) to manage 
the available/occupied time slots in.the piconet. 
The master periodically checks the needs of its 
slaves by running the evaluator, and allocates 
suitable slot resources from the RP for them. 
On the other hand, slaves can exercise their 
own evaluators and issue requests for slot 
resources as well. Two scheduler policies are 
proposed: Longest Sniff Interval First (LSIF) 
and Shortest Sniff Interval First (SSIF). Simula- 
tion results are presented to verify the effec- 
tiveness of our protocol. 

Compared to existing work, our work is 
unique in the following senses. First, our 
scheduling scheme considers multiple slaves 
simultaneously. Existing work only considers one 
slave, and different slaves are treated indepen- 
dently. Second, our scheduling is more accurate 
and dynamic in determining the sniff-related 
parameters based on slaves’ traffic patterns. 
Most work is restricted to a naive exponential 
adjustment in sniff interval/sniff-attempt window. 
Third, our proposal includes the placement of 
sniff-attempt periods of sniffed slaves on the 
time axis when multiple slaves are involved. This 
issue is ignored by earlier work. 

Related work includes [11-14]. In [12, 14], 
the polling priorities of slaves are determined 
based on their traffic loads; however, how to 
combine this with the sniff mode is not 
addressed. In [13] it is proposed to dynamically 
adjust the sniff parameters according to a slave’s 
slot utilization. In [11] a learning function is pro- 
posed to determine the sniff interval. However, 
the sniff interval is adjusted on a per-interval 
basis, and thus the overhead of control messages 
might be pretty high. Both [11, 13] suffer the 


problems that only one single slave is considered 
in an-independent way, and the placement of 
sniff-attempt windows is not addressed. 

The rest of this article is organized as fol- 
lows. Preliminaries are given in the next section, 
followed by our sniff scheduling protocol. We 
propose two policies for our scheduler. Simula- 
tion results are then provided. Finally, we draw 
conclusions. 


PRELIMINARIES 
BLUETOOTH TECHNOLOGY REVIEW 


Bluetooth is a master-driven time-division duplex 
short-range radio wireless system. The smallest 
network unit is called a piconet, and has a mas- 
ter-slaves configuration. A time slot in Bluetooth 
is 625 us. The master sends data to slaves in 
even-numbered slots, while slaves send data to 
the master in odd-numbered slots. A slave only 
transmits packets after the master polls or sends 
data to it. 

According to the Bluetooth protocol stack 
[1], on top of RF is the Bluetooth baseband, 
which controls use of the radio. Four important 
operational modes are supported by the base- 
band: active, sniff, hold, and park. Active mode is 
most energy-consuming, where a Bluetooth unit 
is turned on most of the time. Sniff mode allows 
a slave to go to sleep and only wake up at a spe- 
cific time. In hold mode, a slave can temporarily 
suspend supporting data packets on the current 
channel; the capacity can be made free for other 
things, such as scanning, paging, and inquiring. 
While in hold mode, a unit can also attend other 
piconets. Prior to entering hold mode, an agree- 
ment should be reached between the master and 
slave on hold duration. When a slave does not 
want to participate in the piconet channel, but 
still wants to remain synchronized, it can enter 
park mode. The parked slave has to wake up 
regularly to listen to the channel, to stay syn- 
chronized or check broadcast messages. 

On top of the baseband is the link manager 
(LM), which is responsible for link configura- 
tion and control, security functions, and power 
management. The corresponding protocol is 
called Link Manager Protocol (LMP). The Log- 
ical Link Control and Adaptation Protocol 
(L2CAP) provides connection-oriented and con- 
nectionless datagram services to upper-layer 
protocols. Two major functionalities of L2CAP 
are protocol multiplexing, and segmentation and 
reassembly (SAR). 

The Service Discovery Protocol (SDP) defines 
the means for users to discover which services are 
available in their neighborhood and the charac- 
teristics of these services. The RFCOMM proto- 
col provides emulation of serial ports over LZCAP 
to support many legacy applications based on 
serial ports over Bluetooth without any modifica- 
tions. Up to 60 serial ports can be emulated. 


THE Low-POWER SNIFF MODE 


Our main focus, the power-saving issue of Blue- 
tooth, is discussed in more detail in this section. 
In active mode, the Bluetooth unit is turned on 
most of the time to participate in send/receive 
activities. An active slave listens in even slots 
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for packets. If the slave is not addressed in the 
current packet, it may sleep until the next even 
slot the master transmits. From the type indica- 
tion of the packet, the slave can derive the 
number of slots to be used by the master to 
transmit the current packet. The addressed 
slave will reply in the next odd slot after the 
master’s transmission. 

In the sniff mode, the slave’s listening activi- 
ties are reduced to save energy. For a sniffed 
slave, the time slots when the master can com- 
municate to that slave are limited to some spe- 
cific time slots. These so-called sniff-attempt slots 
arrive periodically, as illustrated in Fig. 1. In the 
Bluetooth specification, there are three parame- 
ters specified for such sniff activity: Tsnig, 
Nsnigf attempt» and Nsniff_timeout: Since Bluetooth 
specification separates even and odd slots for 
the master and slave transmissions, the values of 
these sniff parameters are all based on slot pairs 
(one even plus one odd slot). In every T,,,j¢ slot 
pair, the slave will wake up to listen to the mas- 
ter for Nenigf attempt Consecutive (even) slots for 
possible packets destined to it. After every 
reception of a packet with a matching address, 
the slave continues listening for Ngnigf timeout 
more slots or for the remaining of the 
N sniff _attempt slot pairs, whichever is greater. In 
this article, we call T,,,i¢ the sniff interval and 
Nsniff attempt the active window. 

The control packets exchanged between two 
communicating LMs via LMP are termed 
LMP_PDUs. There are four LMP_PDUs 
involved in sniff mode management: 
LMP_sniff_req, LMP_accepted, LMP_not_ 
accepted, and LMP_unsniff_req. These PDUs 
are for making/rejecting/accepting requests and 
returning to normal active mode. To enter sniff 
mode, an LMP_sniff_req request packet can be 
initiated by either a master or a slave carrying 
the proposed parameters. Upon receipt of the 
request, the receiver side can negotiate with the 
other side on the related sniff parameters by 
issuing another LMP. sniff_req request packet 
carrying the suggested parameters. If an agree- 
ment can be seen, an LMP_accepted packet is 
used to place the slave into sniff mode. Other- 
wise, an LMP_not_accepted packet is returned 
with a reason code for rejection. Also, note that 
the sniff parameters can be negotiated on a per- 
master-slave basis. 

Sniff mode can be ended by sending an 
LMP_unsniff_req packet. The counterpart must 
reply with an LMP_accepted packet. If this is 


requested by the slave, it will enter active mode 
after receiving LMP_accepted. If this is requested 
by the master, the slave will enter active mode 
immediately after receiving LMP_unsniff_req. 


PROBLEM STATEMENT 


Although the operations of sniff mode are given 
in the Bluetooth specification, how to determine 
the sniff-related parameters is left as an open 
issue for the designers. One should dynamically 
determine a proper set of sniff parameters for a 
slave based on its traffic pattern to save as much 
of its power as possible without incurring too 
much delay in packet delivery. Furthermore, 
multiple slaves could be in sniff mode at the 
same time. How to schedule their active win- 
dows on the time axis is a challenging problem 
since these windows arrive periodically and may 
extend, conceptually, to infinity on the time axis. 
Overlapping of active windows is allowed but 
undesirable. Collectively, we call this the sniff 
scheduling problem. 

Finally, we are aware of the possibility of 
using hold or park mode for power saving. How- 
ever, this article only considers sniff mode 
because it can serve various types of traffic with 
power saving in mind. 


THE SNIFF SCHEDULING PROTOCOL 


In this section we propose a protocol to exploit 
the low-power sniff mode of Bluetooth. Because 
of the master-driven centrally controlled archi- 
tecture of Bluetooth, we will maintain an RP on 
the master’s side. The sniff parameters of each 
slave will be adjusted dynamically based on 
many factors such as the slave’s traffic load, cur- 
rent backlog, previous utilization of sniff slots, 
and availability of the RP. The ultimate goal is 
to save slaves’ power while keeping packet delays 
as small as possible. Note that because of Blue- 
tooth’s separation of even and odd slots, all cal- 
culations refer to slot pairs unless stated 
otherwise. 

Figure 2 shows the architecture of our sniff 
scheduling protocol in a piconet with K active 
slaves, 1 < K < 7. On the master side, there are 
three main entities: evaluator, scheduler, and 
RP. The master periodically runs the evaluator 
for each slave k, 1 <k < K, to evaluate its condi- 
tion. If necessary, a value S;, which is used to 
reflect the estimated traffic load of slave k, is 
generated and fed into the scheduler to readjust 
this slave’s sniff parameters. The scheduler then 
searches the RP to schedule a new set of sniff 
parameters for the slave. 

On the other hand, slaves also run their own 
evaluators periodically. These distributed evalua- 
tors will pass their desired S; values to the mas- 
ter via an LMP_sniff_req packet. The scheduler 
then searches the RP, and arranges new sniff 
parameters for them. In our protocol, when the 
scheduler is unable to find suitable sniff parame- 
ters for a slave, an LMP_unsniff_req packet will 
be issued to invite it into active mode. This usu- 
ally happens when the traffic load of the slave is 
quite large. When the master finds it possible to 
allocate a proper sniff scheduling for the slave, it 
may bring the slave back to sniff mode again. 

Since the low-power modes of Bluetooth are 
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managed by the link manager (LM), our proto- 
col should reside in the LM layer of each Blue- 
tooth unit, monitoring the backlogs of the lower 
baseband buffers and issuing proper sniff 
scheduling packets. In this article we follow the 
same assumption as in [12]: the master keeps 
separate buffers in the baseband layer for its 
slaves. Each buffer queues the data dedicated to 
the corresponding slave. Below, we discuss our 
design in more detail. 


THE EVALUATOR 


The purpose of the evaluator is to measure how 
efficiently or inefficiently a slave uses the sniff- 
attempt slots assigned to it and, if necessary, to trig- 
ger the scheduler to readjust its sniff parameters. 
The fundamental parameters are explained 
below. First, we define (T,, Nx, Ox) as the cur- 
rent sniff parameters (sniff interval, active win- 
dow size, and offset, respectively) associated 
with slave k. For each slave k, we have to mea- 
sure its U;,. This is a ratio between (including) 0 
and 1, indicating how many slot pairs of the 
sniff-attempt slots are used effectively for real 
data communication under the current setting 
for slave k. Also, we use B; to denote the buffer 
backlog for slave k (i.e., the number of packets 
currently queued in the local baseband buffer). 
By U,; and By, we derive a weighted value W; to 
measure the current requirement of slave k: 


Wy =a Ux ae d = O)By/B max, (1) 


where Byyqy is the maximum buffer space, and a 
is a constant between 0 and 1 to differentiate the 
importance of U; and By. The resulting W, will 
be tested against the condition rj, < Wk < Tryp, 
where rp and r,, are predefined tolerable lower 
bound and upper bound, respectively, of W,. If 
this condition is violated, the master will be trig- 
gered to readjust slave k’s current sniff parame- 
ters; otherwise, no readjustment is needed. 

Based on W;, our objective is to determine 
the desired slot occupancy S, of slave k, which 
represents the expected ratio of the new Nx, to 
the new Ty: 


Sx = (Nile) x Wil 8. (2) 


Intuitively, N,/T; is slave k’s current slot occu- 


pancy. Multiplying this ratio by W;, gives the slot, 


occupancy ratio expected to be assigned to this 
slave. The factor 6 is a positive constant below 1 
to enlarge the expected ratio to tolerate a cer- 
tain level of inaccuracy in our estimation. 

Note that a minor logic flaw we intentionally 
omit in the above discussion (for ease of presen- 
tation) is that when the slave is in active mode, it 
has no sniff parameters, so the ratio Nz/T, 
becomes meaningless. In this case we simply 
replace this ratio by the recent slot occupancy of 
slave k (with all slots as the denominator). The 
rest is all the same. 


THE RESOURCE POOL 


The available sniff-attempt slots that can be allo- 
cated to slaves are managed by the RP on the 
master side. One may regard the sniff-attempt 
slots of a slave as a periodical infinite sequence. 
However, we need an efficient finite data struc- 
ture for representation. 

In this section we propose to use a two- 
dimensional d, x dj matrix M for the representa- 
tion. The basic idea is as follows. We group 
(infinite) slot pairs appearing with period dj - dz 
into one set. For p = 0..d; - dz — 1, define 


G, = {p + q-d,-d3\q is any 
non-negative integer}. 


Each entry in matrix M is used to represent the 
availability of one such slot group, so we define, 
fori = 0..d;-1,j = 0..d)-1, 


0 if Gj.g, 4; is free 


Mid) : if Ga, 4; is busy’ (3) 

Note that variables d, and d> are adjustable 
parameters. The value of d, - dz should be large 
enough to capture the behavior of those slaves 
that have very low traffic load and would like to 
spend very low energy on sniff-attempts. Also 
note that d, - d> indicates the maximum allowed 
sniff interval. To facilitate exponential adjust- 
ment of sniff intervals, we configure d, to be 
power of 2, denoted 2”, where uw is an non-nega- 
tive integer. Besides, d3 is replaced with T, which 
indicates the minimum allowable sniff interval. 
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Different values of u and T will provide different 
levels of flexibility, as shown later. Table 1 plots 
several examples of M with size 8 x 15. 

The 2D matrix M can provide us much flexi- 
bility in managing periodical time slots. We can 
manipulate both sniff intervals and active win- 
dows of sniffing slaves easily. Two groups that 
are adjacent in M can be framed together to 
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in matrix M (dark) for a slot occupancy of 16/120. 
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double the active window. Two groups spaced by 
a certain distance in the matrix can be grouped 
together too to divide the sniff interval by half. 
This can be extended to the combination of 
more groups easily. Reversibly, we may decrease 
the active window or increase the sniff interval 
of a slave to reduce its power consumption by 
partitioning groups. For example, given the state 
in Table la, if a slave’s packet mean arrival rate 
is 16/120, we show four possible ways (b, c, d, e) 
to arrange the slave’s sniff-attempt slots. Table 
1b indicates that the slave is awake every 120 
slot pairs, each time lasting for 16 slot pairs. 
Table 3c shows that it is awake every 60 slot 
pairs, each time lasting for 8 slot pairs. Table 1d 
means it is awake every 30 slot pairs, each time 
lasting for 4 slot pairs. Table le means it is 
awake every 15 slots pairs, each time lasting for 
2 slot pairs. 

With such a formulation, the resource man- 
agement problem becomes one of allocating 
proper entries in matrix M. Later, we will pro- 
pose two searching policies for this problem. 


LMP_PDU Flows 


In the Bluetooth specification, both master and 
slaves can initiate a sniffing request. In our pro- 
tocol, we also allow a sniffing request to be mas- 
ter- or slave-activated. This section discusses the 
related LMP_PDU exchanges. Recall the calcu- 
lation of W;, for slave k. All the following discus- 
sion is triggered by violating the constraint ry, < 
W, < Typ. 

Figure 3 shows four possible master-activated 
scenarios. The first one demonstrates the master 
proposing a new set of sniff parameters (Oj, Tj, 
Nj) for slave k. In response, the slave runs its 
evaluator to determine its local S,. If the 
assigned slot occupancy derived from Nj/Tx is 
not less than S;, an LMP_accepted can be 
returned. 

The second scenario demonstrates that slave 
k disagrees on the assigned parameter, so an 
LMP_sniff_req is returned. However, note that 
since slave k does not know the status of the RP, 
we actually intend to return its estimated S;, to 
the scheduler for an arrangement. Since S;, is a 
ratio between 0 and 1, we simply use the two 
fields Tsnig¢ aNd Nenig¢ attempt in LMP_sniff_req to 
carry two values, Tj’ and Ny’, respectively, such 
that Ny’”’/Ty’ = S,;. The scheduler then tries to 
allocate a new set of sniff parameters based on 
Nx/Tx for slave k. In response, the slave issues 
an LMP_accepted. 

The third scenario is similar to the second 
one, but the master fails to allocate a large 
enough active window from its RP (probably 
because matrix M is too crowded or fragment- 
ed). In this case, the master will request the 
slave to unsniff itself. 

The fourth scenario is where, from the esti- 
mated S,, the master directly finds it has difficul- 
ty allocating a large enough active window from 
its RP, so an unsniff request is directly sent to 
the slave. 

Figure 4 shows slave-activated negotiation. 
This is similar to the aforementioned second and 
third scenarios, but it is triggered by finding vio- 
lation of the condition ry, < Wy < ry, on the 
slave’s side. Again, since the slave does not know 
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the status of the RP, we use the two fields Tsnig¢ LONGEST SNIFF INTERVAL FIRST 
and Nsnigf attempt 10 LMP sniff_req to convey the 
desired S; to the master. It then follows with an In the LSIF policy, we search matrix M starting 
LMP sniff_req containing the new sniff parame- from the longest sniff interval, which is 2" - T. If 
ters or an LMP_unsniff_req packet, depending the search fails, we divide the interval by 2, 
on the crowdedness of the RP. which is 2-1 - T, and do the search again. If the 
search also fails, we further use the interval 2"? 
- T to do the search. The search stops once a sat- 
SCHEDULING POLICIES FOR THE isfactory set of slot groups is found. This is 
RESOURCE POOL repeated until the shortest interval T is tried, in 
which case we will bring the slave into active 
The job of the scheduler is to take an input S, mode, as discussed earlier. 
and determine a suitable set of sniff parameters Below, we discuss the detailed steps when we 
(denoted Oj, Tj, and Nj below) for slave k. search matrix M with a sniff interval 2? - T, 
These parameters in fact represent a set of slot | where 0 <p <u. Since the matrix is of size 2" x 
groups in matrix M. Before making the alloca- T, we will “fold” M into a smaller matrix of size 
tion, the old occupancy by this slave on M should 2 x T. Specifically, we partition M horizontally 
be released, which is an easy job. In the follow- and evenly into 2" pieces, each of size 2? x T. 
ing, we propose two policies for searching M, Then we fold all pieces together by executing a 
named LSIF and SSIF. bitwise OR operator. The meaning of OR is to 
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@ Figure 4. Scenarios of slave-activated sniff parameter negotiation. 


ensure that each piece of submatrices has a free 
entry. Let the folded matrix be M’. We then 
search M’ sequentially for possible existence of q 
consecutive free entries (with value 0), where 


ue 
1-|27).|s, 2-7] 
Qu-p 


The reason we adopt a floor function instead of 
a ceiling function here is that the desired slot 
occupancy has been enlarged in our calculation 
(by dividing by a § < 1). Once this search suc- 
ceeds, we can return Tj = 2? - T, Ni = q, and Oj 
=1-T +j, where Oj is the offset indicating the 
starting point, say M’[i, j], of the g consecutive 
free entries in M’. 

An example is in Table 2, given T = 15, u = 
3, 1p = 0.2, rp = 0.8, and § = 0.8. Assuming 
that there are K = S slaves, in the beginning 
round 0 all slaves share 1/5 of slot groups. In 
round 1, the estimated W> of slave 2 decrease to 
0.18. So we release its occupancy on M and allo- 
cate a new space for it. In the table, the ratio g/t 
means that the target number of 0’s on M’ is g 
and the searched sniff interval is t. For example, 
in round | we succeed in ratio 2/60 (underlined), 
which means we find two consecutive 0s when 
the searched sniff interval is 60. Similarly, in 
rounds 2 and 3 we succeed in ratios 3/120 and 
6/30, respectively. 


SHORTEST SNIFF INTERVAL FIRST 


The SSIF policy only differs from the LSIF pol- 
icy in that it searches starting from smaller sniff 
intervals and gradually increasing the searched 
interval. Specifically, we will start from the 
shortest sniff interval T. If the search fails, we 
double the interval and repeat the search, until 
the longest interval 2" - T is tried. The intuition 
is that although the slot occupancy may remain 


the same, with a smaller sniff interval the 
buffers for this slave may experience less chance 
of overflow. Hence, SSIF has potential to 
improve network throughput. However, the cost 
is put on the energy, since the slave needs to 
wake up more frequently. An example of this 
policy is in Table 3 (with all inputs the same as 
in Table 2). 

One minor detail we intentionally omitted in 
the above discussion is that when the slave’s traf- 
fic load is very low, it is possible that the value 
of qg is always less than 1 throughout the search- 
ing. In this case, we simply take the sniff interval 
2? - T such that S; - 2? - Tis closest to 1 to do 
the search again by enforcing g = 1. 


SIMULATION RESULTS 


We have developed a simulator to verify the 
effectiveness of our protocol. The goal is to 
observe the interaction between the two seem- 
ingly contradicting factors network throughput 
and power consumption. We simulated a single 
piconet with six Bluetooth units (one master 
and five slaves). The programming environment 
was GNU C++ on UNIX SunOS 5.7. No mobil- 
ity was modeled (i.e., no device joining or leav- 
ing the piconet during the simulation process). 
The power consumption of the master was not a 
concern since we assume it has plug-in electrici- 
ty. Each slave might switch between active and 
sniff modes, and we didn’t consider other 
modes, such as hold and park. When switching 
modes or changing sniff parameters, hosts send 
control packets as described in Figs. 3 and 4. 
For each slave there is a separate buffer queue 
on the master side. Physical transmission prob- 
lems such as fading and interference were not 
taken into account. 

Our power model is derived based on experi- 
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ences in Lucent WaveLAN cards and Bluetooth 
{13], which is summarized below. It takes half a 
unit of power for a Bluetooth device to receive a 
one-slot packet, and one unit to transmit a one- 
slot packet. Voice traffic is not simulated (but 
we can simply reserve 1s in matrix M spaced by 
regular distances to model such traffic). When a 
slave hears packets dedicated to others, a lower 


amount of power is required since it can turn off. 


its receiver after monitoring the packet header. 
In this case, it only consumes 1/6 of receiving 
power, which is 0.083 units. Bluetooth also 
defines some short packets, such as ACK and 
NULL (to respond to a poll with no data). We 
assume the power consumption for delivering 
such packets to be 1/6 of the transmission power, 
which is 0.167 units. 

In addition to our LSIF and SSIF policies, 
three other approaches are simulated for com- 
parison. The first one is called Always Active 
(AA), where we enforce all slaves to always stay 
in active mode. The master polls its slaves using 
a round-robin policy. Note that, while naive, AA 
is used here only as a reference point. The sec- 
ond approach is called Always-Sniff-with-Vary- 
ing-Sniff-Interval (AS_VSI), where we enforce 
slaves to always stay in sniff mode, but the active 
window must remain constant. When a slave’s 
slot utilization < rj, its sniff interval will be dou- 
bled. On the other hand, its sniff interval will be 
cut in half if slot utilization = r,,. The smallest 
sniff interval is T, while the largest possible is 2” 
. T. The third approach is called Always-Sniff- 
with-Varying-Active-Window (AS_VAW), where 
we enforce the sniff interval to be constant. The 
active window will be doubled when slot utiliza- 
tion > r,,, but cut in half when < rj. The lower 
and upper bounds of active window size are 1 
and 7/5, respectively. 

Below, we divide our presentation into two 
parts. The next section shows the results under 
fixed traffic patterns, the following section under 
varying traffic patterns. The latter is intended to 
model real system traffic and demonstrate the 
flexibility of our protocol in catching such 
dynamics. Through the presentation we shall 
provide a guideline for choosing proper parame- 
ters for our protocol. In our simulation we always 
adopt ry = 0.3 and r,, = 0.7. Each simulation 
run lasts for 100,000 slot pairs. 


FIXED TRAFFIC LOAD 


Here we assume a Poisson process with packet 
arrival rate A = 0.2 (packets per time slot) for 
each buffer (on both the master and slave sides). 
Figure 5 illustrates the power consumption and 
network throughput against buffer size By. We 
observe that with enough buffer space (2 50), 
all five approaches can achieve high throughput 
close to 0.99. This is because fixed traffic loads 
are easy to catch. Compared to AA, the other 
four schemes consume significantly less power. 
These observations motivate us to derive the 
following simulations, where traffic is nonuni- 
form, to reveal the strength of our proposals. 


VARYING TRAFFIC LOAD 


Here we adopt a variable traffic model similar to 
that proposed in [14]. Packets still arrive by the 
Poisson process, but at different rates. Two types 
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Mi Table 2. Searching example of LSIF. 


of traffic patterns will be explored. The first is 
denoted Typel(Ay-As), which means the arrival 
rate on the master’s side is Aj, and that on the 
slave’s side is As. The second is denoted 
Typell(A4-Ag), which means there are two kinds 
of arrival rates, 44 and Ag, for both the master 
and the slave. The master and the slave change 
states between rates A,4 and Ag independently, 
and the transition probability from one rate to 
the other is 0.01 in both directions. 

We first investigate the effect of weight « on our 
LSIF and SSIF schemes. Figure 6a plots the net- 
work throughput against o, where five slaves with 
traffic patterns TypeI(0.2-0.2), TypeI(0.19-0.01), 
Typel(0.01-0.19), TypeII(0.19-0.01), and 
TypelI(0.19-0.01) are simulated. It indicates that 
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the throughput can be consistently improved as o 
increases, until a < 0.7. At a = 0.0, LSIF and 
SSIF give the worst throughput of all. The reason 
is that the evaluating metric is all based on buffer 
information when o = 0.0, which is unfair. As a 
result, the assigned sniff-attempt slots are unable 
to handle future traffic well, thus degrading per- 
formance. After « > 0.7, the throughput starts to 
degrade as « grows. However, even when o = 1.0, 
our LSIF and SSIF still outperform the other 
three schemes. Thus, a value between 0.6 and 0.7 
for a could be the best choice. 

The above simulation in fact reveals two 
interesting phenomena. First, the slot utilization 
factor alone cannot predict the traffic well. One 
should take both slot utilization and buffer back- 
log information to predict future traffic. Second, 
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M Table 3. Searching example of SSIF. 


and much to our surprise, our LSIF and SSIF 
schemes can even provide better network 
throughput than a naive AA round-robin scheme 
as @ is properly set. The reason is that, in the 
AA case, the master wastes much time polling 
slaves with no backlogs, resulting in reduced 
throughput. This indicates a prospective direc- 
tion in which one can save power and improve 
network throughput at the same time (which are 
contradicting factors by intuition). 

Figure 6b illustrates the impact of weight 6 
on LSIF and SSIF, with a = 0.7 and the same 
traffic pattern as above. It shows that before 6 < 
0.6, the throughput can be improved as 6 grows. 
Recall that 6 is a factor to enlarge the expected 
sniff-attempt slots to tolerate a certain level of 
inaccuracy in our estimation. With a too small 
value (e.g., 6 = 0.1), LSIF and SSIF will degen- 
erate into the AA scheme, since slaves can hard- 
ly obtain such a large slot occupancy. As a result, 
all slaves may remain active most of the time. 
This also violates our goal of conserving power. 
After 6 > 0.6, the throughput starts to decline-as 
5 increases. After § > 0.8, our throughput falls 
behind that of the AA scheme. This is because 
our prediction is too conservative to catch the 
dynamics of variable traffic. Thus, a reasonable - 
value for 6 would be between 0.5. and 0.7. 

Also with the same traffic pattern, in Fig. 7a, 
we study network throughput with different val- 
ues of u, which controls the largest possible sniff 
interval. For both LSIF and SSIF, it shows that 
the throughput remains at around the same level 
when u = 0, | and 2, but decreases as wu is larger. 
With u = 0, there is only one sniff interval avail- 
able, which is T. With u = 1 and 2, there are two 
and three sniff intervals available, respectively. A 
larger sniff interval means that the slave needs 
to switch modes less frequently, which is more 
favorable. Based on these considerations, one 
may choose a proper value of wu to use. 

One may note that in the previous simula- 
tion, the advantage of using our 2D matrix M is 
not well justified. When u = 0, M degenerates to 
a 1D matrix; so why one should need a 2D M 
remains a question. The reason is that we have 
adopted T = 100. Since the lowest traffic load 
we may inject for each entity is 0.01, a sniff 
interval of T = 100 and active window of 1 can 
properly catch such traffic without much waste. 
To justify this point, we have simulated hosts 
with very low traffic loads. We have conducted 
another experiment with five slaves having the 
following traffic patterns: TypeI(0.2-0.2), 
Typel(0.001-0.001), TypeI(0.002—0.002), 
Typel1(0.002-0.005), and TypeII(0.002-0.005). 
The result is in Fig. 7b. It indicates that the 
throughput can be improved as wu increases, until 
u <4. Before u < 2, the throughput of LSIF and 
SSIF is worse than AA. This phenomenon is due 
to slot waste caused by sniff intervals that are 
too short. (For example, to handle a low arrival 
rate of 0.002, the scheduler should reserve one 
out of every 500 slots in average. When uw is set 
too small, say u < 2, the scheduler will reserve 
too much resource for such slaves. Therefore, 
both network throughput and power consump- 
tion might get hurt.) As mentioned earlier, the 
value of 2" - T should be large enough to capture 
the behavior of those slaves that have very low 
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WFigure 6. The effect of a) «and b) 8 on LSIF and SSIF under varying traffic load. 


traffic load. In Fig. 7b, a value of u = 4 will per- 
form the best. This justifies that our 2D matrix 
representation of M is flexible enough to sched- 
ule sniffing slots for hosts with both high and 
very low traffic loads. 

In Fig. 8a, we investigate the effect of T, 
which represents the smallest possible sniff 
interval, under the traffic patterns of 
Typel(0.2-0.2), Typel(0.19-0.01), Typel(0.01-0.19), 


TypelI(0.19-0.01), and TypeII(0.19-0.01). It 
shows that the throughput of LSIF and SSIF will 
slightly decrease as T grows, so a T between 50 
and 100 will be proper. The reason for the degra- 
dation in throughput is that we activate the eval- 
uator based on the value of T. A larger T will 
trigger the protocol to reevaluate its traffic load 
less frequently. The inaccuracy in load estima- 
tion will cause slot waste. We believe this prob- 
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lem can be fixed by using a different rule to trig- 
ger our evaluators, which will be directed to 
future research. 

Another experiment to investigate the impact 
of T is in Fig. 8b, where we try low traffic pat- 
terns: TypeI(0.2-0.2), Typel(0.001-0.001), 
TypeI(0.002-0.002), TypeII(0.002-0.005), and 
TypelII(0.002-0.005). Similar to the earlier 
observations, lower traffic loads require larger 
2" . T. This is why we see continuous improve- 
ment before T < 400. Once T is too large, our 
evaluators will react to traffic changes too slow- 
ly, causing degradation in throughput. The 
results from Figs. 8a and 8b suggest T between 
100 and 200. 

In Fig. 9, we set our parameters as recom- 
mended above and look at the impact of buffer 
spaces, Brgy. We observe both power consump- 
tion and network throughput against different 
buffer spaces. It shows that the throughput 
climbs as Byyqy increases, up to Bay = 50. Once 
Bmax 2 50, the throughput remains almost the 
same. Thus, a buffer space between 30 and 50 
is proper. With Byagy =~ 30, LSIF and SSIF 
increase system throughput by around 16.7 per- 
cent compared to AA, while reducing power 
consumption by around 37.8 percent compared 
to AA. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We propose an adaptive and efficient protocol 
for managing the low-power sniff mode in Blue- 
tooth. Two essential parts of our protocol are 
the evaluator and scheduler, which are respon- 
sible for measuring how well slaves utilize their 
sniff-attempt slots and arranging the sniff 
parameters for slaves in the sniff mode. A new 
representation based on a two-dimensional 
matrix is proposed to maintain slaves’ sniff- 
attempt slots, which are conceptually infinite 
sequences of periodical slots. Two searching 
strategies, Longest Sniff Interval First and 
Shortest Sniff Interval First, are proposed to 
look for available sniff-attempt slots in the two- 
dimensional matrix. Our simulation results indi- 
cate that, with proper settings and buffer 
spaces, the protocol can potentially improve 
network throughput, while reducing power con- 
sumption, over a naive always active round- 
robin protocol. 
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Our simulation results 
have indicated that, 
with proper settings 

and buffer spaces, 
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potentially improve 
network throughput, 
while reducing power 
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SMART HOMES 


A POWER LINE COMMUNICATION NETWORK 
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Low voltage 
electrical wiring has 
largely been dismissed 
as too noisy and 
unpredictable to 
support high-speed 
communication signals. 
Recent advances in 
communication 

and modulation 
methodologies have 
spawned novel 
protocols capable of 
Supporting power 
line communication 
networks at speeds 
comparable to 

wired LANs. 


ApsTRACT 


Low voltage electrical wiring in homes has 
largely been dismissed as too noisy and unpre- 
dictable to support high-speed communication 
signals. However, recent advances in communica- 
tion and modulation methodologies as well as in 
adaptive digital signal processing and error detec- 
tion and correction have spawned novel media 
access control and physical layer protocols, capa- 
ble of supporting power line communication net- 
works at speeds comparable to wired local area 
networks. In this article we motivate the use of 
power line LANs as a basic infrastructure for 
building integrated smart homes, wherein infor- 
mation appliances ranging from simple control or 
monitoring devices to multimedia entertainment 
systems are seamlessly interconnected by the very 
wires that provide them electricity. By simulation 
and actual measurements using “reference 
design” prototype commercial powerline prod- 
ucts, we show that the HomePlug MAC and PHY 
layers can guarantee QoS for real-time communi- 
cations, supporting delay-sensitive data streams 
for smart home applications. 


INTRODUCTION 


Many next-generation appliances are being © 


equipped with processors featuring sophisticated 
communication capabilities. For instance, on 
April 7, 2001, IBM and Carrier announced plans 
to produce an air conditioner with Java support 
that can email manufacturers regarding errors, 
and will allow users to remotely send commands 
to the unit to adjust temperatures or shut it 
down. Smart homes will eventually have many 
types of information appliances (IAs) communi- 
cating among themselves and with the outside 
world. Soon, many of these IA devices are 
expected to have multimedia capability. Support- 
ing multimedia communication for these IA 
devices will be of crucial importance for the 
intelligent homes of the future. 

Providing the right infrastructure for connect- 
ing these IA devices will be a major need. For 
home applications, this infrastructure must be 
easy to set up, inexpensive to install and main- 
tain, and must perform well. Homeowners are 
generally not network experts, and a typical 


high-performance network is too complicated for 
casual daily usage. The supporting infrastructure 
should be as easy as possible to set up, and the 
effort to maintain this infrastructure should be 
minimal. Many existing networking technologies 
compete to support this mission. For example, a 
comprehensive Ethernet network can be con- 
structed by installing UTP-5 special cabling 
around the house. Alternatively, wireless net- 
works such as 802.1 1x, Bluetooth, and HomeRF 
can be constructed by installing multiple inter- 
connected wireless access points(WAPs) and 
base stations within the home. However, the IA 
devices themselves would need wireless capabili- 
ties, and the above three infrastructures all 
require significant effort and cost to build up the 
networks externally. Phone line networks such as 
HomePNA [1] may seem attractive, but the con- 
venience of mobility is limited by available phone 
sockets in a home. An extensive study of other 
infrastructure options and technologies appro- 
priate for a home network is given in [2]. 

In this article we advocate the direct use of 
the existing electrical wiring and outlets as the 
medium for data communication within the 
home. Using power lines as the network infra- 
structure has many advantages over other tech- 
nologies. First, no new wires are needed since 
the IA devices will communicate over the very 
wires that provide them electrical power. Sec- 
ond, there are many access points (power sock- 
ets) in a home (four or more per room). 
Currently, power line communication (PLC) as 
specified by the HomePlug 1.0 standard [3] pro- 
vides a 14 Mb/s raw data rate, which is adequate 
for daily IA device communication. It also has a 
built-in QoS protocol, making it attractive for 
real-time streaming applications. Future genera- 
tions of the PLC protocol will provide 100 Mb/s 
PLC services to support high-quality digital mul- 
timedia. Finally, the cost to build a power line 
network is low compared to that of other tech- 
nologies. For example, it was observed that the 
802.11b wireless network card has approximately 
the same street price as the HomePlug network 
card (about $70). It is expected that with mass 
production requiring no expensive RF compo- 
nents, the cost of the PLC cards will be about 50 
percent that of comparable wireless cards. More- 
over, the cost of a required 802.11b base station 
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is high (more than $150). 100BaseT Ethernet has 
the highest performance/cost ratio, but requires 
new cables and expensive installation. Table 1 
shows costs and other various characteristics of 
home network technologies. Installation costs for 
10/100BaseT, which are high, are not shown. 

From a marketing perspective, the less expen- 
sive and easier-to-use PLC home network is 
becoming more attractive, and the potential 
market is huge. The Yankee Group estimates 
that at least 21 million households in the United 
States are interested in home networking and 
that 12.4 million would like to implement in- 
home networks within the next year. According 
to Parks Associates, 30 million households in the 
United States will have fast Internet connections 
by 2004, and 17 million of them plan to have 
home networks. 

In the past, power lines were considered 
unacceptable for signal transmission, since the 
channel is subject to a lot of noise, interference, 
and fading. However, the appeal of using the 
existing power line as a transmission medium for 
data exchange was too great to be ignored. The 
advancement of signal modulation technologies, 
digital signal processing, and error control cod- 
ing [5] has minimized the restrictions of channel 
imperfections, and high-speed signal transmis- 
sion through power lines is now feasible [3]. 

Using the existing power line infrastructure 
as the medium for supporting [A communication 
requires careful design of the overlaid communi- 
cation systems in order to provide acceptable 
communication services. It is desired, for exam- 
ple, that when watching digital TV while down- 
loading data from the Web, there will be no 
delay jitter in the video quality. Current research 
shows the maximum raw data rate of first-gener- 
ation PLC is about 14 Mb/s [3]. However, the 
effective data rate is expected to be around 10 
Mb/s after compensation for impairments and 
error corrections. On the other hand, research is 
currently underway to develop PLC chips that 
operate at 100 Mb/s with average throughput in 
the range of 30-60 Mb/s. 

In this article we investigate the performance 
of multimedia over power line networks using 
simulation studies and actual measurements on a 
HomePlug 1.0 compliant PLC network. We are 
particularly interested in measuring the PLC 
network raw data rate, TCP performance, and 
the performance impact when quality of service 
(QoS) support is involved. We are also interest- 
ed in analyzing the network performance with 
different traffic types, including continuous 
media data streams (i.e., soft real-time traffic). 

We first built a network simulator that gener- 
ates various types of traffic, and then applied the 
same scenarios to a real-world PLC network and 
a simulation model. The performance compari- 
son between the simulation results and real- 
world performance is given in this article. A 
maximum throughput of 8.08 Mb/s for UDP was 
obtained from our simulation, while a 6.21 Mb/s 
TCP throughput was observed in the real-world 
PLC network experiment. The results show that 
PLC networks can successfully deliver real-time 
traffic concurrently with traditional data traffic. 

Our contributions in this article also include 
modeling human behavior in the use of IA 


Technology Media : : : 

10BaseT UTE 
“100BaseT = «UTP 
"Bluetooth — Wireles 
“HomeRF2.0 Wireless 
~802.11b Wireless 


HomePNA 2.0 Phone line 


HomePlug Powerline 


Table 1. Technology comparison. 


devices, modeling the types of traffic generated 
by IA devices communicating over the power 
line, and measuring the performance of real 
applications over PLC networks. We also give a 
description of a practical implementation of the 
PHY and MAC layers for PLC networks as well 
as associated simulation results. 

In what follows we discuss the background 
for implementing PLC networks, typical applica- 
tions of PLC networks, and the human behav- 
ioral model using these appliances. We present 
the physical limitations of power line channels, 
and describe a practical signal modulation 
scheme and MAC protocol as used in the Home- 
Plug 1.0 protocol proposed by the HomePlug 
Powerline Alliance. We compare the simulation 
results with real-world PLC network perfor- 
mance. Finally, we present some conclusions and 
suggestions for future work. 


APPLICATIONS OVER 
POWER LINE COMMUNICATION 


POWER LINE COMMUNICATION 
APPLICATION IN A HOME 


Traditionally, power lines are used for conveying 
electrical power to devices. Power lines were not 
designed for delivering high-frequency signals, so 
the electrical and frequency response require- 
ments of a power line are not as critical as those 
of data network cabling. The poor quality of a 
power line is not ideal for signal transmission 
because the channel contains noise and interfer- 
ence. The medium is made of different conduc- 
tor types; therefore, a variety of characteristic 
impedances will be encountered. Furthermore, 
the network terminal impedance will tend to 
vary with frequency and time as the consumer’s 
load pattern and load types vary. Impedance 
mismatch causes a multipath effect, resulting in 
deep notches at certain frequencies. These chan- 
nel imperfections make signal modulation over a 
power line difficult [4]. However, the advance- 
ment of signal modulation and error control 
coding techniques now make power line commu- 
nication possible. 

The common power line topology of a North 
American home is depicted in Fig. 1a. The fig- 
ure shows a tree-like power line topology in a 
house. Typically, there are two power line trunks, 
one 110 V and the other 220 V. Each power line 
trunk can be divided into several branches. PLC 
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aims to transmit data packets over these branch- 
es and trunks. The topology of the power line 
network and the convenience of its power sock- 
ets as potential access points make it.a good 
candidate for smart home JA device networking. 

Table 2 shows the results of a survey from 
which we inferred usage and traffic patterns gen- 
erated by typical IAs. The table also suggests 
some current and future PLC applications. For 
instance, when merchandize is advertised on a 
digital TV service, the product information (e.g., 
the barcode or Webpage) can be downloaded to 
your computer through a power line. Afterward, 
you can send your order information from the 
computer to the supplier or use the downloaded 
URL to browse the product Web page and get 
more details. We also anticipate the ability to 
record music or videos through a power line. For 
example, when a song is being broadcast on TV 
or a music channel, you can download the song 
directly to an MP3 player through the power 
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@ Figure 1. a) Power line topology in a North American home; b) An example 
of using one of the computers as the PLC, DSL or cable modem router. 


line. Another application is the opportunity to 
record digital video directly into a PC or even a 
digital VCR. 

Other applications of IAs can easily be 
accomplished using a PLC network. For exam- 
ple, a refrigerator can order food through the 
power line network according to its inventory, or 
send cooking instructions to the microwave. A 
smart oven can send predicted environmental 
temperature information to the air conditioner 
through a power line, allowing the air condition- 
er to pre-adjust the temperature and keep rooms 
comfortable. 

The applications over PLC are not only for 
novel IA devices. PLC as a home network facili- 
tates data exchange between traditional data 
processing devices such as PCs and computer 
peripherals. IA devices that talk with PCs are 
also possible. For example, sending multimedia 
data from TVs or VCRs to PCs can easily be 
done by a PLC network, but is difficult with 
other infrastructure technologies. Home security 
can also be implemented by PLC so that a digi- 
tal camera installed on the front door can send 
video to the TV. 

Table 2 also gives an estimate of the daily 
traffic volume generated by typical IA applica- 
tions. These values are based on likely informa- 
tion size. For example, the instruction size the 
refrigerator sends to the microwave in row 1 is 
estimated by the number of steps required to 
cook the food (1 byte), the cooking time for 
each step (4 bytes for each step), the power level 
for each step (2 bytes), and the packet header 
size. Added together, the entire instruction size 
is 160 bytes. Row 7 exemplifies storing digital 
music from a computer to'an MP3 player. The 
50 Mbyte traffic volume is calculated from the 
number of songs in an album, the length of a 
song (5 min), the encoded data rate (128 kb/s), 
and the packet header size. The frequency and 
time period during which each event occurs are 
also shown. By using this data and typical house- 
hold dynamics for concurrent events, we can 
generate a traffic flow for the power line net- 
work for a typical day. 


INTERNET BRIDGING 


Currently, in-home PLC networks have to rely 
on other technologies to send data to the Inter- 
net and communicate with mobile devices. Most 
of the homes in the United States will eventually 
be equipped with broadband connections like 
DSL or cable modem services. To share the 
broadband Internet connection with PLC-capa- 
ble devices, we can add a PLC Internet router to 
the PLC network. One possible setup is depicted 
in Fig. 1b. 

In this figure, a desktop computer acts like a 
data center. Devices that need to communicate 
with other devices on the Internet will send data 
to the desktop PC via the power line. The desk- 
top PC decides whether to send it to the Inter- 
net. In the future, an IA routing device may be 
unnecessary. Researchers are developing a solu- 
tion to make PLC home networks talk directly 
with other homes, power plants, and the Internet 
using the external distribution power line. Such a 
network infrastructure for Internet access would 
be especially attractive to developing countries, 
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Table 2. The amount of application traffic in a home. 


since no additional expenditure is needed for 
data network infrastructures. 

To support data exchange with mobile 
devices, PLC networks will also need to cooper- 
ate with wireless networks. The easiest way to 
achieve this is to make the 802.11x base station 
PLC compatible. The base station is treated as 
an ordinary IA device with a PLC chip built in 
(Fig. 1b). Mobile devices with wireless capability 
can then talk to devices attached to the power 
line. This is especially ideal when communica- 
tion is desirable but large coverage areas require 
multiple interconnected wireless access points; 
the interconnection is then provided with “no 
new wires” using the existing power line infra- 
structure which would be needed to power the 
WAPs in any event. 

The above PLC applications require a prop- 
erly designed protocol. In addition, to make the 
PLC network real-time traffic friendly, special 
care is needed to support delay-sensitive traffic. 
In the following sections, we discuss the physical 
limitations of power line channels and then 
describe a robust power line protocol. 


PLC DESIGN ISSUES 
PHYSICAL LIMITATIONS 


A power line is used for transmitting 50 or 60 
Hz signals but was not designed to convey high 
frequency signals such as the 20 MHz communi- 
cation signal used in the HomePlug 1.0 protocol. 
A power line channel is somewhat like a wireless 
channel: both suffer from noise, fading, multi- 
path, and interference. Power line noise is pro- 
duced by the operation of electrical devices. 
Fading, multipath, and interference are caused 
by the imperfection of power line channels. 
Typical attenuation characteristics in power 
line channels are given in [6]. The author reports 
that even when all devices are unplugged, the 
noise still persists, and this drastic variation of 
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attenuation is hostile to PLC. Furthermore, the 
Federal Communications Commission (FCC) 
also limits the available bandwidth for communi- 
cation purposes. In compliance, the usable band- 
width in the HomePlug standard is 25 MHz. An 
extensive study of power line channel character- 
istics and design issues is given in [7]. 

To conquer these problems, robust signal 
modulation and data coding are needed. 


SIGNAL MODULATION 


To modulate digital signals onto the power lines, 
we can use many of the same techniques widely 
implemented in wireless communication. Basic 
modulation techniques such as phase shift keying 
(PSK), frequency shift keying (FSK), minimum 
shift keying (MSK), and Gaussian minimum shift 
keying (GMSK) can be used for low-data-rate 
communication. Other more advanced techniques 
such as M-ary PSK (MPSK), M-ary quadrature 
amplitude modulation (MQAM), M-ary FSK 
(MFSK), and orthogonal frequency-division mul- 
tiplexing (OFDM) can be used when higher data 
rates are desired. A thorough study of signal 
modulation over power lines is given in [8]. 
OFDM was adopted by the HomePlug Pow- 
erline Alliance because of its robustness to noise 
and the fact that it is a parallel data transmission 
method using a number of parallel FDM sub- 
bands. The main problem in using OFDM on 
wireless networks is frequency offset, caused by 
the Doppler effect when the user is moving. The 
Doppler effect will cause performance degrada- 
tion, but in a power line network there are no 
moving devices, and thus no Doppler effect. The 
other problem is timing offset, which can be mit- 
igated by offset estimation and compensation. 
Spread spectrum signal modulation is differ- 
ent. Since the useful bandwidth in the power line 
channel is under 25 Mhz, the effect of spread 
spectrum modulation is considered limited. 
Using single carrier modulation on the power 
line is possible, but equalizers could be needed 
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to reduce the delay spread effect, and the associ- 
ated cost is high. 

In order to cope with the wide variation in 
channel conditions, the physical layer protocol 
(PHY) for PLC must be adaptive, intelligently 
using more robust modulation and coding 
schemes, with lower data rates as needed. In 
addition, critical protocol management informa- 
tion requires high fidelity forward error correc- 
tion (FEC) coding to ensure that the protocol 
functions correctly in the worst case situations. 


MAC Layer Protocols 


In PLC home networks, the power line media 
can be accessed by multiple devices simultane- 
ously. To decide which device gets the floor to 
send its data, a medium access control (MAC) 
protocol is needed. There are many existing pro- 
tocols that can be implemented on the power 
line network. Carrier sense multiple access, 
CSMA with collision avoidance (CSMA/CA), 
time-division multiple access (TDMA), and 
hybrid protocols such as TDMA+CSMA are all 
potential candidates. 

The most popular wired MAC protocol, 
CSMA with collision detection (CSMA/CD), 
could also be applied on a power line network. 
However, the large variation in noise on the 
power line makes collision detection very difficult. 
This characteristic is again very similar to a wire- 
less network, so some have applied the CSMA/CA 
protocol as suggested in IEEE802.11 to the power 
line network. However, the hidden node problem 
arises when the signal travels through different 
power lines with highly variable attenuation. To 
address this problem an RTS/CTS scheme could 
be implemented. Although the RTS/CTS scheme 
mitigates the hidden node problem, it degrades 
network performance. 

The benefit of using TDMA is that it provides 
an upper bound on access delay; thus, QoS is 
guaranteed. However, the difficulty in generating 
a synchronized clock signal in power line net- 
works between devices remains a problem. Other 
hybrid protocols like TDMA+CSMA provide 
QoS capabilities, but network efficiency and bea- 
con generation between TDMA slots and 
CSMA/CA slots remain unsolved. A detailed dis- 
cussion of the hybrid TDMA+CSMA/CA proto- 
col is provided in [10]. HomePlug 1.0 also 
provides some level of QoS support in the multi- 
ple priority levels that can be used in conjunction 
with virtual LAN (VLAN) tagging. 

The issue of privacy of power line networks is 
important to their practicality. Like wireless 
channels, power line network channels should be 
treated as open, and, as with all open channels, 
nothing prevents a device from receiving signals. 
To provide a secure network environment, the 
HomePlug Powerline Alliance defined a 56-bit 
DES encryption mechanism. Once a signal is 
encrypted, a device with a different encryption 
key cannot interpret it, and privacy is achieved. 

This privacy protection seems adequate, but 
stronger encryption may be needed when power 
line networks are adopted for office environ- 
ments or apartment buildings and hotels. We 
believe stronger privacy protection should be 
implemented in the physical layer so that hack- 
ers cannot easily break the code. 


PERFORMANCE RESULTS AND ANALYSIS 


In this section we report the measurements 
observed using an event-based C program to 
simulate a HomePlug 1.0 power line network. 
All scenarios assume QPSK and a 3/4 coding 
rate on various links, and a maximum TCP seg- 
ment size of 1460 bytes. In this simulation, we 
use UDP, TCP, and voice over IP (VoIP) traffic. 
UDF traffic is generated with an exponential 
interarrival time with a 100 us average. The 
UDP packet size is assumed to be a constant 
1460 bytes with low priority. TCP traffic is also 
generated with exponential interarrival time with 
100 us average, and we assume that TCP traffic 
sources always have data to send. TCP traffic is 
treated as low priority packets. Every time a 
node has a chance to send, it is allowed to send 
the maximum segment size of 1460 bytes without 
headers. VoIP is isochronous traffic with a 20 ms 
interval. The packet size of VoIP is 160 bytes 
and is assigned the high priority. 


SIMULATION RESULTS 


In Table 3, we provide the simulation results of 
a power line network. UDP traffic simulation 
scenario 1 shows the best throughput in our sim- 
ulations since there is no contention at all. Table 
3 also shows that channel contention with two 
and three UDP nodes causes a modest reduction 
in channel throughput. 

In the TCP traffic simulation, although sce- 
nario 1 has only one traffic source, the band- 
width must be shared with data and response 
frames (e.g., ACK packets); thus, it provides 
lower performance than the UDP traffic simula- 
tion. The MAC throughput represents the total 
number of transmitted bytes divided by the sim- 
ulation time regardless of successful delivery. 
The TCP throughput includes only the success- 
fully delivered data and ACKs. 

The third metric we provide in Table 3 is the 
PLC simulation results of one VoIP and multi- 
ple UDP connections. The high-priority VoIP 
always wins the contention and the UDP nodes 
can send packets only when there is no VoIP 
traffic. In this simulation, the queuing delay 
refers to the time a packet waits in a queue 
before it enters the transmit buffers. The net 
delay is the total time for which a packet propa- 
gates in the networks. Only low priority packets 
are considered for this delay because the high 
priority packets will be delivered as soon as they 
appear in the queue. 

Table 3 also shows the simulation results of 
one VoIP and multiple TCP connections. The 
throughput of VoIP is only 80 kb/s, and hence 
the total throughput is dominated by the TCP 
component. 


REAL-WorLD PLC Network PERFORMANCE 


In addition to simulating the performance of the 
HomePlug Powerline Alliance protocol, we were 
also able to-construct a real PLC network using 
“reference designs” of actual commercial Home- 
Plug devices. Since there are currently no real 
IA devices with PLC capability, we used tradi- 
tional network applications (i.e., ftp and stream- 
ing multimedia content) as the basis for 
measuring PLC network performance. 
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~ MAC throughput 
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MAC throughput 


_oucuing delay 


Net delay 
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@ Table 3. Power line network simulation results. 


In this experiment, there were four desktop 
computers. A 450 MHz Pentium II desktop com- 
puter (PC-2 as a file server) is equipped with 
128 Mbytes RAM, a 3COM fast Ethernet card, 
and a PLC PCI card. Two 700 MHz Pentium HI 
desktop computers (PC-3 and PC-4) are both 
equipped with 256 Mbytes RAM, and PLC PCI 
cards. A 266 MHz Pentium MMX desktop com- 
puter(PC-1) is equipped with 64 Mbytes RAM, 
and a 3COM fast Ethernet card. 

The PC-1 computer is connected to an Ether- 
net-to-power-line bridge, which converts packets 
generated from the Ethernet card into PLC 
compatible packets, and vice versa. All comput- 
ers are connected to power lines. 

In this experiment, we seek to determine the 
performance of the PLC network in handling 
streaming video and large file transfers. 


Performance for Delivering Streaming Video — We first 
examined the ability of the PLC network to 
deliver real-time traffic. Four video files are 
involved in this experiment. The first file is 
encoded in Real media format with a bit rate of 
550 kb/s; the second is encoded with a bit rate of 
1396 kb/s, the third is encoded at 2 Mb/s, and 
the fourth is an MPEG2 video file with variable 
bit rate, and the average bit rate is 8 Mb/s. In 
the first experiment, three client computers 
simultaneously issued requests for low-bit-rate 
(550 kb/s) video service to the file server. In the 
second experiment, the same procedure was exe- 
cuted, but a medium bit rate (1394 kb/s) video 
service was requested. In the third experiment, 
the three clients requested a high-bit-rate (2 
Mb/s) video service. Finally, the MPEG? video 


service request was issued by the PC-3. The 
experimental results are shown in Table 4. 

The PLC network successfully delivered both 
low- and medium-bit-rate streaming videos. We 
did not observe any packet drops during the 
experiments. The results met our expectations, 
since the peak data rate was only 4185 kb/s. We 
did another experiment to further investigate the 
performance of PLC network in delivering 
streaming video. A 2 Mb/s MPEG-1 file is used 
in this experiment. As the video begins, a signifi- 
cant video freeze-then-go (halting) phenomenon 
was observed, causing staccato playback. After 
several seconds(3-S s) the freeze-then-go phe- 
nomenon disappeared. 

In the case of MPEG? video file, the average 
data rate is 8 Mb/s. During the experiment, a 
significant “video staccato” phenomenon was 
observed. To exclude the possibility that the 
observed phenomenon was caused by the client 
computer’s hardware capability, the experiment 
was repeated with the same configuration, while 
connected to a fast Ethernet. During that experi- 
ment, no such phenomenon (halting playback) 
was observed. 


Performance of Elastic Data Traffic — The occur- 
rence of the momentary video freezing phe- 
nomenon during playback of variable bit rate 
streaming is likely because the aggregated data 
rate was close to or exceeded the PLC network 
capacity. To understand the real throughput of 
a PLC network, we conducted another experi- 
ment. A 215,502,106 byte file was placed on 
the server running an FTP daemon. (The file 
size was chosen to minimize hardware uncer- 
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Aggregated traffic 


volume decreased as 


the number of 


connections increased 
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This phenomenon is 
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Performance of delay-sensitive traffic 


Aggregated bit rate 


Delay jitter 


550 kb/s 
1100 kb/s 
1650 kb/s 


1395 kb/s. 
2790 kb/s 


Moderate 


Average bit rAte 


Variable bit rate 


Aen nme nanenannnne 


Performance of elastic data traffic 


lea of connections 


One FTP connection and one video service 
Two FTP connections and one video service 


B Table 4. Real-world PLC network performance. 


tainty and human error.) Client computers 
made FTP requests for the file. We tested dif- 
ferent numbers of FTP connections, up to 
three, using individual client machines in our 
PLC network. The experimental results are 
also given in Table 4. 

The aggregated traffic in the table is calcu- 
lated by adding all observed data rates of all 
connections. The experimental results show 
that the real PLC network performance is about 
6 Mb/s. When there is only one FTP connec- 
tion, the observed throughput is 6.21 Mb/s. By 
our analysis, one TCP connection will not fully 
utilize the PLC network, because the server has 
to stop if no ACK packets are received from 
the client. 

Aggregated traffic volume decreased as the 
number of connections increased from one to 
two. This phenomenon is because of the ACK 
packets and the packet overhead increase as the 
number of connections increased. Although the 
network utilization improves, the improvement 
cannot compensate for the loss due to these 
overheads. 

When we increased the number of connections 
from two to three, the PLC network had the high- 
est throughput of 6.27 Mb/s. This is because the 
network utilization increased as the number of 
connections increased, which compensated for the 
packet overhead and ACK overhead. 

These experimental results explain the phe- 
nomenon of momentary DVD video freezing 
playback. The requested bandwidth for DVD 
streaming exceeded the maximum bandwidth the 
present PLC network can provide. 


Performance of Combined Delay-Sensitive Traffic and 
Elastic Data Traffic — Although we could not 
explore the QoS service and packet priority pro- 
vided by the real PLC network, we were eager to 
learn the effect of mixed traffic on the PLC net- 
work. This experiment was conducted as follows: 
The file server provided two services: one for 
streaming video with bit rate 550 kb/s, and the 
other one for file transfer with a file size of 
215,502,106 bytes. PC-1 requested streaming 
video, while PC-2 and PC-3 requested the file 
transfer. Each experiment lasted 285 s (i.e., the 
length of the video file), after which both video 
player and FTP client were forced to stop. Table 
4 shows our experimental results. 

When the number of FTP connections 
increased, the observed data rate decreased, as 
was the case in the previous experiment. Howev- 
er, the overall average data rate was comparable 
to the case of multiple FTP traffic. 


CONCLUSION 


The emergence of information appliances for 
the smart homes of the future will undoubtedly 
make our lives much more comfortable than 
ever. However, the infrastructure that supports 
multimedia traffic and conventional elastic data 
traffic for communication among IA devices is a 
critical component of a smart home. 

We advocate power line as the infrastructure 
for smart homes based on the convenience of 
the power sockets and the layout of the power 
line network existing in every home. At present, 
6 Mb/s of bandwidth was measured through real- 
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world PLC network experiments. Our studies 
showed that the PLC network can provide three 
low-bit-rate or three medium-bit-rate multime- 
dia streams concurrently with no packet drops 
and jitters. It also successfully delivered one low- 
bit-rate multimedia data stream and two large 
FTP file transfers concurrently with no packet 
drops and jitters. 

In this article we discuss only PLC networks 
for communication within the smart home, but 
the ultimate goal could be the ability to connect 
to the Internet without dialing up to an Internet 
service provider’s server, using electrical wiring 
only. This is illustrated in Fig. 2. 

Private home networks are connected to sub- 
stations, in which a powerline modem terminal 
service (PMTS) connects PLC networks within 
homes to the Internet backbone. The PLC net- 
work gateway for a private home network could 
be installed in the fuse box of that home and 
then connected to one or more repeaters. 
Repeaters are for increasing signal strength 
when the signal levels fall below some value. 

We expect to see higher data rates in power 
line networks in the future as signal modulation 
technologies improve; however, issues like net- 
work security and network characteristics with a 
large number of nodes need further develop- 
ment. Further research on these issues is of criti- 
cal importance when power line networks are 
applied to offices and large multi-user buildings. 
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Figure 2. Connecting PLC networks to the Internet. 
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